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TAKING HIM AT HIS WORD. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


“ONE point is settled beyond peradventure 


in the wisdom of my maidenly counsels,” said | 
Miss Salome Garvay, energetically, distracting 


her brother’s attention from his morning paper, 
and his wife’s from her coffee-urn. ‘* When I 
marry—as I am not in the least inclined to do, 
let me remark, en passant—I mean to have a 
marriage contract and a private purse.”’ 

“Convenient things, both of them, when one 
has a scoundrelly fortune-hunter for a hus- 
band,” observed Mr. Garvay, dryly. ‘‘ Also, 
when the wife is resolved to rule the roast. 
Where the law of love and mutual dependence 
is recognized as superior to that of self-interest, 
the need of your protective policy is not so ob- 
vious.”’ 

“Mutual dependence! How TI hate the cant! 
Why can’t you be honest, and talk of despotism 
and licensed beggary? That is the shape the 
contract assumes to me.” 

* Because I try to talk common sense and am 
not addicted to higher law ranting,”’ responded 
the gentleman, unmoved by his sister’s warmth. 
“Because I honor my manhood and my wife 
too sincerely to accept the terms you suggest. 
What has stirred up your righteous indignation 
anew upon the subject of woman’s wrongs ?”’ 

The two never quarrelled. They were truly 
fond of one another, and each understood the 
other’s peculiarities of temper and speech. Sa- 
lome laughed at the question. 

“Thank you for the distinction you draw 


between an honest desire to right the wronged | 


and the unseemly greed for rights we would 
not know what to do with if we had them. 
This discrimination in one of the opposite sex 
is doubly delightful becanse it is rare. As to 
my provocation—I passed yesterday, as you 
know, with Annette Perry. Early in the fore- 
noon a bill was brought in from her dressmaker. 


| It was not exorbitant, and more than one-half 
of the amount was for making the little girls’ 
dresses, but Annette looked troubled and 
| alarmed at sight of it. 

***T have been dreading this for three weeks,’ 
she said. ‘I undergo such agonies, spring and 
fall, in the anticipation of showing my bills to 
James, and in the shame and pain of the act 
itself, that it makes me sick all over. I am 
certain I shall die the earlier on this account.’ 

**T was disposed to langh at her, but she 
shed real tears at my bantering tone. 

**¢ Wait until you are married,’ she insisted, 
| threateningly. ‘We shall see whether you like 
to ask your husband for money, any better 
than do the rest of us poor wives.’ 

“*T did not say ‘ You shock’ or ‘ You surprise 
me!’ [had heard the same story from too many 
| other married women. Some of them—mercy 
| help them !—had wedded to escape a life of de- 
_ pendence! But I did argue the case somewhat 
at length, for I saw she needed encouragement. 

*** What belongs to your husband is yours 
also—legally and morally,’ I asserted. ‘Your 
right to have and to use his earnings is equal 
to his. And if the law did not give you this 
proprietory claim npon his property, you earn 
your living. The salary he would be obliged 
to give another woman as housekeeper, seam- 
stress, governess, and helper-in-general, would 
more than defray your personal expenses. The 
children, for whom you spend more than for 
yourself, are his as well as yours. So far from 
finding fault with you for the purchase and 
| manufacture of clothing for them, I doubt not’ 
(a tremendous fib!) ‘he is grateful to you for 
the pains you have taken. He thinks you a 
capital manager, I know, for I have heard him 
say so twenty times.” 

“*T might as weil have harangued a stone. 
She had no thought for anything but the bill 
and the necessity of laying it before her lord 
and master for payment. I broke-out at her at 
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last, when I perceived she was not to be cheated 
of her misery. 

*“** You are aware, in your heart, Annette, 
that James loves you truly, and desires your 
happiness; that whatever he” may gay for 
habit’s sake, or for the pleasure of hearing 
himself discourse upon economy, he grudges 
you nothing; that he likes to see you and the 
little ones well dressed, Why regard his empty 
vaporing about the stringeney of the money- 
market, and the difference between bread-eaters 
and bread-makers? I have heard other men 
carry on in this strain, times without number. 
It is the cant of their profession. But since 
James’ harmless indulgence in this masculine 
prerogative invariably ends in his footing the 
bills, he is conscious, all the time, are needful 
and reasonable, why not case-harden yourself— 
take it all for what it is worth, and forget it as 
soon as possible ?’ 

“ At that, she cried again more heartily. 

“<*T have been married fifteen years,’ she 
confessed, from the abundance of her heavy 
heart, ‘and there has never been a time since 
my honey-moon, when I required money for 
any object, that I have not stood before my 
husband like a humbled beggar. It is all one 
whether I want it fer household or personal 
expenses. There is no difference in his manner 
of granting the request. He is generous, and 
you say truly that he loves me, but he does not 
understand--I never saw a man who did—how 
disagreeable it is to be compelled to sue for the 
means with which to clothe one’s self and meet 
the numberless calls upon the purse of the mis- 
tress of a family. They all fancy that women 
are born with a bias toward prodigality, and 
that the best way to keep this down is to make 
money-getting excessively unpleasant to the 
would-be spendthrifts. ‘‘ We who earn it un- 
derstand how slowly and through what labor 
it comes into our hands," he has told me again 
and again. 

“*The surprised, ‘“‘ What! already?” when 
I inform him that my exchequer is exhausted ; 
the sigh with which he pulls out his pecket- 
book ; the ominous compression of his lips as 
he counts the bank-notes; perhaps, worst of 
all, the eold, curt tone in which he asks, “ Will 
that do for the present ?”’ in handing me the roll 
of bills, are so many lashes upon my shivering 
self-respect. If he wouldn’t make an imme- 
diate memorandum before my eyes, of the sum 
he has given me, in the hateful black book he 
carries in his breast-pocket, I should not feel 
quite so mean. I brought him no dowry—a 
fact I remember whenever these scenes occur, 
whether he does or not, I declare to you, Sa- 


lome, that I have often shrunk away, after the 
submissive “Thank you!" [ force myself to | 
utter; gone up to my room, dashed the money 
npon the floor, and raved like a mad woman— 
I felt myself to be so base and degraded a 
thing.’ 
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“‘T was shocked now, and I said so in plaifi 
language. 

*** You dishonor your husband’s gentleman. 
heod by. speaking and feeling as you do,’ I told 
her, |‘ Yow should let him know how you re. 
gard the whole matter. He would be grieved 
and amazed, but you would never be subjected 
to this trial again.’ 

** She shook her head, surrowfully. 

“*Once—in my younger and more impetu- 
ous days—I refused to touch the’ vile stuff I 
gained at such cost; told him I would starve 
in rags rather than ever ask him for another 
penny. He was astonished, and as angry as 
he ever gets with ine; made me pick the money 
up, and bade me never be so unkind and irra- 
tional again.’ 

‘“**Sound advice!’ commented I. 

*** You think I ought not to tell these things,’ 
she said, quickly. ‘You are right. But you 
have been like a sister to me for so long, and 
James is your own cousin—and sometimes I 
fret over these disagreeables until it seems as 
if brain and heart will burst unless I seek 
counsel and sympathy from some true friend, 
Iam not unjust or ungrateful to James. My 
lot is far preferable to that of most women. I 
am acquainted with several—harum-scarum, 
insensitive, and not over-loving wives—who 
declare that they don’t mind the ordeal of ask- 
ing for money. They have a right to their 
share, they say, and they mean to have it. If 
the men choose to worry, who cares? But the 
vast majority feel just as I do—unless they have 
private resources, or a regular allowance for 
household expenses, clothing included, and— 
as the advertisements say—‘‘No questions 
asked.” A lady told me once, that, knowing 
her husband to be very careless about keeping 
an account of such loose money as he carried 
in his pockets, she had often abstracted small 
sums while he slept.’ 

“** And’ did he never miss them ?” inquired I, 
horrified at the act less than at Annette’s care 
less manner of mentioning it. 

““* Sometimes. His wife said it amused her 
greatly to hear him say, in adding up his week’s 
cash account, * Eight or ten dollars short again. 
I must be more particular in noting every pur- 
chase before it slips my memory. I'll put it 
down on the side of profit and loss!’ Since he 
took the deficit so philosophically, and gruinbled 
so dolefully when she solicited the like sum, 
she was encouraged to repeat the experiment. 
I could not do that, althongh the lady I speak 
of saw no harm in it so long as suspicion fell 
npon no one else. She said it was only helping 
herself to what the law adjudged to be hers, 
and she was saved many uncomfortable scenes. 
But I tell you what I do, Salome. _ I never tell 
James of any money that falls into my posses- 
sion by other means than petitioning him. I 
will not give account of these. My brother 
Roger sends me twenty dollars in gold every 
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Christmas, For three years I showed my trea- 
sure to James, and perhaps three or four 
mouths afterward he asked me what I bad 
done with it. Now, I appropriate the gift in 
secret, and let him believe that poor-old Roger 
has neglected me. And once Uncle Ferdinand, 
for whose wife I was named, gave me a check 
for a hundred dollars on my birthday. It was 
unspeakably delicious—the feeling that I might 
buy a book, or a ribbon, or a toy without hast- 
ening the day of reckoning. We bad sunshine 
in the house for a month—the housekeeping 
money held out so well.’ 

““¢ But did not this circumstance arouse his 
suspicions? He must know how long &@ cer- 
tain sum ought to last.’ 

““* My blessed child! it is the belief of nine 
out of ten business men, that the right conduct 
of a household would require no money at all. 
Unfortunately for their domestic peace, there 
never lived but one woman who understood the 
modus operandi of making things last. That 
was the widow of Sarepta. I wish for Elijah 
every tine I scrape the bottom of the flour bar- 
rel, and discover that the butter is out. Money 
—or the want of it, is the root of four-fifths of 
the trouble in the world. You recollect Rosalie 
Yarmouth, and her sad story? Her sister told 
me that Mr. Yarmouth was so exceedingly 
penurious, that there was a ‘‘scene’’ whenever 
Rosalie asked for money. She was a petted 
child at home, and she rebelled at this treat- 
ment. After a few years of unhappy wrang- 
ling, she applied for smaller sums and at longer 
intervals. Her husband believed she was learn- 
ing his pet lesson of thrift, i. e., meanness, and 
even condescended to commend her for the im- 
provement in her management. She dressed 
more handsomely than formerly ; the table was 
well supplied, and yet he gave her only one- 
half the amount she used to assert was neces- 
sary. Finally, it all came out. I needn’t 
rehearse the tale ; how she had been living on 
another man’s money. Of course everybody 
blamed her. She had a good home and a rich 
husband. There was no excuse for her con- 
duct, It was very wicked, very horrible, but 
his skirts were not clear. I can imagine how 
she was goaded into the evil way. Poor Rosa- 
lie! Such a pretty, bright, affectionate girl as 
she was!'’* 

Mr. Garvay was loftily contemptuous of Mrs. 
Perry’s grievances, incredulous as to the cause 
of the tragedy Salome related upon her friend’s 
authority. “I thought Annette had more 
sense, more respect for herself and her hus- 
band, than to peddle complaints of him through 
thecommunity,” he said. “ Jamesis not stingy 
orchurlish, Having known him from boyhood, 
I may be excused for declining to believe that 
his behavior to his wife is positively brutal, It 
seems more probable, if you will allow me the 
alternative, that she has an erroneous idea of 
his ability to gratify her whims, and is dis 





posed to be more lavish in her expenditures 
than his means will justify. Women are apt to 
forget that, while their herizon is the outer wall 
of their home, a man has to labor and provide 
in a wider, more complicated sphere. Her 
draught upon his pocket is but one of a thou- 
sand, and there must be times when the fount 
is so nearly exhausted that the latest demand 
creates a feeling of chagrin and irritation the 
wife mistakes for displeasure at her demand. 
You and Annette speak of the humiliation she 
and others experience in asking for money. 
What think you of a man’s sensations when 
he is obliged to say ‘No’ in these circuin- 
stances?” 

**Candor cn both sides would extract the 
sting from the predicament, returned Salome. 
* Any true-hearted woman would sympathize 
with his embarrassment, bow cheerfully to 
what she was assured was a necessity. But 
James Perry and others of his stainp are pros- 
perous men in business, and not illiberal at 
heart. What I find fault with is, not occa- 
sional asperity when cash chances to run low, 
but this habitual snarl whenever the wifely 
petition is broached. It always reminds me of 
the suddenness with which a bull-dog shows 
his teeth, and erects his ears at sight of a sus- 
picious stranger or knownenemy. I witnessed 
the like so often in my own home that the hear- 
ing of Annette’s experience made me sore and 
bitter of heart. Our father was a good man 
and an affectionate husband ; our mother the 
most prudent of managers. Yet, from the time 
I was six years old, I dreaded to be in the room 
when she asked him for money. And she— 
poor soul !—went through the task as a weekly 
penance, mortification of spirit and of fiesh, 
until she died. As I grew older, I used to say 
to myself: ‘If he really loved her, he would 
remember sometimes that she must be out of 
funds, and spare her this ignominy.’ I learned 
to despise the artifices by which she paved the 
way to the unwelcome announcement that her 
pocket-book was empty, while I pitied her for 
the suffering the business cost her. She would 
watch for days together for an opportunity to 
introduce. the subject, denying herself the 
cheapest luxuries, meanwhile, to make the 
scanty residue of her last supply hold ont until 
she could replenish the lean wallet; would re- 
gale him with his favorite dishes, wear the 
dresses he liked, be entertaining, sportive, lov- 
ing—but I cannot talk about it now, She did 
what she thonght was right. Since the dis- 
agreeable operation must be performed, she 
braced up the patient’s system to sustain it.” 

“Tf I thought,” began Mr. Garvay, slowly, 
thrusting his right hand into the pocket of his 
pantaloons, and stretching out his legs, a ges- 
ture significant with him as was Mr. Caxton’s 
of burying his hand in his waistcoat, “if I 
thought that the false and pernicious prejudices 
you and Mrs, Perry encourage one another in 
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cherishing against men in genera), and hus- 
bands in particular, prevailed among your sex 
to vhe extent you assert, I would allow my wife 
a separate maintenance forthwith; bid her go 
her way, and leave me to mine. There is no 
question of sovereignty or dependence in the 
case. There must be a banker, a cashier in 
every firm. My wife shouki feel no more hesi- 
tation in drawing upon me for what she needs, 
or would like to have, than I have in writing a 


check when I know I have a heavy balance | 


in my favor in bank, or in saying to my cash- 
keeper: ‘Hand me such and such an amount,’ 
If she has a right appreciation of our mutual 
relations, she will not torment herself with such 
fancies as make Mrs. Perry ‘rave like a mad- 
woman,’ I am the right hand, she the left, 
Both have the same right to handle what the 
man earns, albeit one may manipulate it more 
skilfully than the other. 
usage. Women are indifferent financiers, but 
that does not alter the question of their rights.”’ 

“‘ We are not speaking of you and your wife,” 
said Salome, to whom the profound silence of 
her sister-in-law seemed full of meaning. ‘Of 
course, you cannot be suspected of a practice 
you consider brutal! Iam glad to find such a 
notable exception to my rule of the unreason- 
able ungraciousness I contend does prevail 
among the class I have alluded to, I hope 
your example will prove beneficial, because 
contagious. And Iam delighted that you re- 
cognize woman as your equal and legal partuer 
in all monetary concerns,”’ 

‘‘ Whoever gets you will have more than his 
match,” answered her brother, nipping her ear. 
*‘ All this incendiary fanfaronade has kept me 
half an hour behind my time. Any commands 
for down town, Lou?”’ 

‘““None.”” The reply was not very prompt, 
and, although Mrs..Garvay smiled in lifting 
her eyes to her husband, they wavered uneasily. 
“¢The butcher, the baker, and the candlestick- 
maker’ have all had their orders, I believe.”’ 

“Good!” The pocket was buttoned up with 
a slap of satisfaction. ‘‘I have an engagement 
at five which will detain me until nearly six. 
Please order dinner half an hour later than 
usual, will you?’’ 

“That suits us well enough,’’ said Salome, 
when he had gone. ‘It will give usa longer 
time for our shopping, and sight-seeing, and 
our visit up the river, 
—so cool, yet bright. When can you be ready ? 
I told Julia we would call for her a little after 
ten.”” 

**T am very sorry—I wish’’—faltered Mrs, 
Garvay. ‘“ Youand Julia must go without. me 
to-day. I find that I cannot accompany you 
conveniently.” 

“What? Why, we planned the whole ex- 
pedition, you and I, Julia won't be in town 
again for an age, and it will be charmingly like 
old times for us three to run about stores and 


picture-galleries together. Mrs. Lartow will 
be inconsolable, You are the chief of her 
favorites, and the dear soul is getting old and 
infirm.”’ 

Mrs. Garvay busied herself in collecting the 
silver on the breakfast-table; her face was 
flushed, her eyes downcast. ‘I am very, very 
sorry,”’ she repeated, ‘‘ but I cannot leave home 
to-day very well.’’ 

Salome caught her abont the waist, peeped 
around roguishly to get a fair view of her coun- 
tenance. ‘‘Come, my dear, ‘’fess’ after the 
manner of ‘Little Women!’ What is the lion 
in the way? He is so newly-born I cannot 


| think him very dangerous.” 


That is the result of | 





And the day isa gem | 


**T do not make a mystery of it,”’ rejoined 
the other, with a poor pretence of a light laugh. 
“T am ina state of utter impecuniosity, and, 
when such is their plight, honest people don’t 
go shopping.”’ 

“Why didn’t you tell Tomthis? I’ll put on 
my hat, and run down to him now. There is 
time enough.” 

“No, no! He wouldn’t like it if I com. 
missioned you to prefer my request. It would 
seem as if I resented his forgetfulness. I asked 
him three days ago to let me have a hundred 
dollars, explaining that we three had planned 
a shopping frolic for to-day, and that I wished 
to procure a fall outfit for the children and 
myself. I reminded him of it again last night. 
Yet you saw’’— She stopped abruptly, and 
Salome gave her time to recover herself. 

**T heard him ask what were your commands, 
And you fibbed in saying you had none. Why 
didn’t you come out with the truth? If he is 
forgetful, you must prompt his memory the 
oftener.”’ . 

‘It is easy to say that. Sometimes I am so 
pressed on every side for the lack of a few dol- 
lars that I ‘prompt his memory,’ as you call 
it, five or six times in as many days. It can- 
not but irritate him to be importuned for what 
appears to him a trifling sum. He does not 
know how much I need it. I don’t blame bim 
for getting out of patience once in a while. He 
eannot charge his mind with so many petty 
cares, he says, and can’t I wait a day or two? 
He never carries more than a couple of dollars 
in small change in his pocket-book. Iam al- 
ways willing to wait as long as possible. I 
want his home to be a restful place. Twice I 
calied at his store, but he forbade a repetition 


| of the visit, saying it was not pleasant for 





ladies to visit that part of the town. Iown I 
am disappointed to-day. Tom doesn’t dream 
how I had set my heart upon carrying out our 
programme. ‘But I couldn’t mention the money 
again. It annoys men to be teased.” 

‘Good gracious! And it doesn’t annoy you 
to go penniless, I suppose? Or to dig at his 
pocket forty times before you get a symptom 
of cash? What did he say when you asked 
for funds to meet the present distress?” 
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‘‘That he hadn’t the noney with him, but he 
would try and bear it in mind, and get it for 
me very soon.”’ 

“Why didn’t you tell him that his check 
would answer your purpose? You heard him 
explain how the thing should be done. I be- 
lieve in taking people at their word. See here! 
Write a note from my dictation, and send 
Katy down town with it.” 

“Salome, you are not in earnest?” 

‘Why shouldn’t I be in the deadest sort of 
earnest? It is the way in which you ought to 
have begun your married life. Let us be busi- 
ness-like. Since he has said: ‘This is the 
way,’ lef us walk in it.”’ 

“But since I did not begin in that way”— 
demurred the wife. 

“Tt is never too late to mend bad habits, 
Are you ready? Write :— 

DEAR Tom: You forgot to hand me the 
money of which I spoke last evening. You 
will oblige me by sending it by Katy, or, should 
you consider this unsafe, your check will do 
as well. I can have it cashed. 

Affectionately, LOUISE GARVAY. 


“Tt is awfully impertinent,’’ shuddered the 
writer. ‘‘I dare not sendit. He will be very 
angry. I never wrote to him before in that 
cool, independent tone.”’ 

“Tt is sensible,’ retorted the courageous 
spinster. ‘‘You are obeying him literally, 
carrying out his own idea. Is he not your 
cashier, your banker, your business partner? 
And this is a perfectly legitimate operation. 
I’ll take the responsibility.”” And away she 
flew with the note. 

In an hour the messenger returned with an 
answer. 

“Which is altogether to the point,” said Sa- 
lome, noting the scared look that crossed her 
sister’s face, as a check dropped from the en- 
velope which remained empty in Mrs. Garvay’s 
fingers. 

“Not a word besides!’ she ejaculated, 
blankly. O Salome! We have gone too far 
with our jest. He is hurt and offended. I 
wish I had been content to stay at home and 
let the hateful money alone! I am half in- 
clined to take this back and beg his pardon.” 

“You will dono such thing! If I could only 
lend you my eyes and brains long enough to 
work out a problem or two!” cried the Indo- 
mitable. ‘‘Here!’’ reopening the writing-desk. 
“Let us devote fifteen minutes to a little calcu- 
lation in figures, which don’t lie, you know. 
First, put that check into your pocket-book. 
You brought Tom a neat little portion at your 
marriage, didn’t you ?”’ 

“Ten thousand dollars,’’ rejoined Mrs. Gar- 
vay, absently, fingering the pen her companion 
gave her. 

“Which he invested in his business. 
tight?” 
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“Youare. Thatis, Isuppose he has it some- 
where. I don’t know anything about it.’’ 

** Unbusiness-like !’’ interjected the catechist, 
“on Tom’s part as on yours. Write that down 
in fair numbers. Marriage portion $10,000. 
At seven per cent. interest that would yield 
$700 annually. Salary as housekeeper $600. 
It is a low figure for such services as you have 
rendered, but we will speak within bounds. 
Nurse and nursery governess $300 more. They 
are always ill-paid, poor wretches. As seam- 
stress $150 more. Now add it up. These 
workwomen always have their board and lodg- 
ing when engaged by the year, or the wages 
would be much larger. Seventeen hundred and 
fifty do'lars, did you say? Of course! And 
your clothing—not Tom’s children’s frocks and 
petticoats, mind you !—hasn’t cost a thousand 
any year since you honored him by taking his 
name ?” 

‘*Never more than seven hundred at most,”’ 
replied Mrs. Garvay, with growing animation. 
**T have kept an expense-book from the first. 
You can’t mean that I have, all this while, been 
earning my living—paying my way, instead of 
being utterly dependent—a clog upon my hus- 
band’s hands! Oh! if I could tell you how 
miserable I am at times; what an expensive 
encumbrance I feel myseif to be when Tom 
looks sober over my bills! how I have longed 
to help in some way!” 

At sight of the happy tears in the simple 
creature’s eyes, the instructress, who hoped 
likewise to be the emancipator, felt her own 
moisten. ‘Don’t interrupt my calculations !’’ 
she commanded, oratorically. ‘‘Seven hun- 
dred—and your dressmaker’s bills haven’t 
averaged over three hundred—economical, in- 
genious puss that you are! Thatis, at least, 
seven hundred a year added to the principal, 
and you have been married ten years. Bless 
me! This becomes exciting! That is seven- 
teen thousand, and the interest on that—don’t 
stop to compute it! It is in the neighborhood 
of twelve hundred dollars. My dear, what 
shall we order for luncheon to-day in celebration 
of the fact that you are a rich woman? It is 
lucky I am at your elbow. You look wild 
enough to rush into all manner of extrava- 
gances.”’ 

‘“‘She moves and behaves like a different 
creature,’’ meditated the audacious young revo- 
lutionist, as, their tasteful toilets completed, 
they sallied forth upon their expedition. ‘“‘It 
is a shame for Tom to be so mannishly unjust. 
Can’t men see how much nobler beings—what 
companions, co-workers and co-advisers their 
wives would become if they were trained to 
exercise the judgment the Lord has bestowed 
upon them? to manage money rationally, in- 
stead of having it tossed to them spasmodically, 
as sweetmeats are given to teasing children? 
Heigh-ho! the times are all out of joint! Yet 
they tell us—the preachers and goody-books-— 
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that the glory of woman is her shrinking de- | 


pendence. This gentle little thing who wor- 
ships that great six-footer of a brother of mine, 
and would shed her blood for him to the last 
drop, if need were, was overjoyed when I 
proved that she was not a mendicant—a pen- 
sioner upon his royal bounty. Earning her 
living! What hard-working wife does not pay 
her way? What husband is willing she should 
know it?” 

The important shopping was done; the visit 
paid, and in good plight, the two confederates 
returned home. 

**Tn excellent season, too!’’ Louise congratu- 
lated herself. Her evening dress was donned 
hastily, and she tripped down stairs at a quar- 
ter of six—perhaps a trifle less gay than she 
appeared. She had a nervous desire to meet 
her spouse and learn how her demand had af- 
fected him. 

**One glance at his face will tell me all,’’ she 
said inwardly. ‘If our prank annoyed him— 
and it was in somewhat bad taste—I must 
make up for it by very dutiful behavior for the 
future.”” In the hall the servant met her with 
a note. 

‘Dear Louise” (it said). Do not expect me 
home todinner. Affectionately, T. L. Garvay.”’ 

““O Salome! what have I done?” cried the 
poor little rich woman, dropping the slip of 
paper, with its one cruelly brief sentence, into 
Salome’s lap. ‘I don’t believe he will ever 
forgive me! It is so cold—so formal !’’ 

**T am not naturally belligerent, but I should 
dearly enjoy boxing Tom Garvay’s ears!’’ pro- 
nounced the irate reformer. ‘‘ That any rea- 
sonable mortal—even a man—should make 
such a donkeyistical display of temper tries 
my patience beyond verbal expression.”’ 

Louise sobbed uninterruptedly for a few mo- 
ments, then the pitying confidante came to her 
aid. 

‘Lou, darling! don’t be sorry for what you 
have done. It was neither wrong nor foolish, 
only a courteous request for a small portion of 
that which is rightfully yours. Tom must un- 
derstand this. His parody of your note is only 
a playful Rowland for your Oliver. He is not 
a rank booby, or peevish baby. Nobody else 
could take exception at your conduct.” 

“Tt was unbecoming, unwifelike!” sighed 
the penitent. 

**T grant you the latter proposition,” thought 
Salome, in disgust, but she held her peace. 

Mr. Garvay came in at ten o’clock—very 
dignified, very polite—making no reference to 
their day’s proceedings; offering no informa- 
tion as to where and with whom he had passed 
his evening. 

“But for the reflex action upen that terrified 
woman who is watching him as a cowed spaniel 
does his master, I would tell him exactly what 
I think of him and his fellow-tyrants,’’ mused 
S.lome, wrought to violent indignation by his 





high and cool demeanor. ‘‘ What a thing a 
man is, at best! Tom is a good fellow in the 
main, but he is misbehaving shamefully just 
now. If I but dared shake him it would be 
some relief to my mind. If ever I am caught 
slipping my fingers between the bark and the 
tree after this, I shall deserve to be classed 
with him.” Judging that the affair would be 
settled the more readily in her absence, she 
said ‘‘Good-night,’”’ at ten o’clock, and took 
her chafing spirit off to her chamber. The door 
was hardly closed after her, when the wife 
crept forward, and put a trembling hand upon 
her master’s shoulder. 

‘‘Tom, dearest! are you angry with me?” 

‘Not at all!’ he removed his cigar from his 
lips to say it, without turning his head. “ Why 
should I be ?”’ 

‘Don’t speak so coldly. It breaks my heart. 
I know I was wrong to send that foolish note 
to you, but I really wanted the money, and 
was half in fun—and—and’’— 

‘And incited to rebellion against your do- 
mestic despot, by Salome’s random talk,” he 
subjoined. ‘I do not care for her vagaries, 
She is eccentric and indiscreet—full of all kinds 
of crude speculations she will be ashamed of 
one day. But it is a practical question with 
you whether you or I shall be the ruler of my 
business and household. IE am willing—per- 
fectly willing—to resign the reins to your grasp, 
if you desire that I should. There cannot be 
two heads—two drivers.” 

“‘T amsure I never thought of sucha thing!” 
exclaimed Louise, in abject distress. ‘‘ But you 
had said that when I wanted money I ought to 
call upon you, as I would upon a banker, and 
the whim seized me to try it—just once!” 

How Salome would have groaned over her 
pupil’s pusillanimity, and the implied pledge. 

“Ts that an intimation that you had found 
me niggardly—slow of response to your former 
applications ?”’ interrogated Tom, still unap- 
peased. ‘The spirit you have manifested in 
this affair is a serious sorrow to me, Louise. I 
had hoped and believed that we underst 
one another—that our views and our interests 
were identical. I have worked hard since our 
marriage, but worked with a will and purpose. 
I have never lost sight of your welfare and 
happiness; have striven, to the best of my 
knowledge and ability, to be an indulgent hus- 
band; to deny you nothing I could procure 
that would conduce to your pleasure. When 
I have given you a dollar, my only regret at 
parting with it was that it was not ten. I 
leave it to you to say if I have deserved to be 
treated like a mere money-holder, and what I 
have ever done to deserve the indignity put 
upon me by your demand of this morning.” 

Clinging to his knees the wife implored for- 
giveness ; acknowledged her impatience, her 
unreasonableness, her ingratitude ; promised 
fealty and submission for time to come; was 
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disconsolate until her relenting sovereign 
vouchsafed to set the seal of reconciliation 
upon her lips with :— 

“There! there! child, we will say no more 
about it. Only, my dear Louise, I must warn 
you that—painful as it would be to exile my 
sister from the only home left to her—I can- 
not allow her influence over you to produce 
such results as those this day has witnessed. 
You may find your husband the safest coun- 
sellor after all. 
strong-minded women less. Now, go into the 
dining-room, and take a drink of ice-water. It 
will relieve that hysterical choking.” 

He recollected, while she was absent, that 
he had a letter to write, and, too lazy to go to 
the library for his own writing-materials, put 
out his arm, without rising, for the pretty in- 
laid papeterie on the centre-table. A half-sheet 
of paper lay uppermost, when he raised the lid, 
and revealed the contents. There were figures 
upon it in Louise’s handwriting :— 

Marriage portion in 1858, $10,000. 
Interest on same, $700 per annum, 





Salary as housekeeper, 600 “ = 
Salary as nursery governess, 300 ‘ - 
Salary as seamstress, 150 ‘“ a 
Clear income, $1750 ‘* ba 


Maximum of personal expenses per annum, $1000. 


Isubmii it to any right-minded husband whe- 
ther the above was a pleasant document for 
Mr. Thomas Garvay to peruse, especially after 
the scene just described? Salome’s attempt to 
reassure Mrs. Perry by proving that she was 
self-supporting, instead of the helpless bene- 
ficiary of her husband’s generosity, had not 
sounded like such hideous heterodoxy, when 
set forth by his lively sister, as he now knew it 
to be when confronted by the practical work- 
ing of her doctrine. 
ous kiss with which Joab preluded the ugly 
thrust under Amasa’s fifth rib, of murdered 
Cxsar’s whispered ‘‘ Et tu Brute!’ of the peas- 
ant and frozen viper, of the most aggravated 
and revolting cases of treachery done by the 
nearest of kin and dearest of heart, while he 
stood in the middle of the floor; his hand in 
his trousers’ pocket, his eyes set gloomily upon 
the sheet that told him he owed seventeen 
thousand dollars to her who had just wept at 
his feet with meek protestations of grateful 
dependence. The annals of effrontery offered 
no parallel to this atrocious computation. Ad- 
mit it as a precedent, and what an upheaving 
of the honored foundations of society, a subver- 
sion of heaven’s first and greatest law! Had 
his wife held a loaded revolver to his ear, de- 
manding money or life, the shock would have 
been no greater. 

“After this whom can I trust?” he groaned, 
aloud, and Louise, entering, took in the full 
meaning of the tableau. 

“O Tom!” rushing forward to snatch the 


Better trust him more, and | 


He thought of the traitor- 


| paper from him, ‘‘I did not mean you should 
see that!’ 
| He waved her back tragically. ‘TI shall 
| keep it. Since you have stated the extent of 
| my liabilities to you, I will discharge the debt, 
though I ruin myself to do it.” 
| ‘*Itisn’tthe money! It was just the feeling 
| that I was not a beggar, a drag and a hindrance 
| to you!” she protested, wildly. ‘‘ Yet I felt I 
| was doing wrong. I intended to tear the paper 
up. Forgive me, Tom! I will never think of 
it again.”’ 

‘*No woman who really loved her husband 
could have made out this account,’’ said Mr. 
Garvay, with tremendous emphasis, stalking 
from the apartment. 

The week that followed was like a night of 
| years to Louise Garvay. Loving, tender- 
hearted, and timid, the thought of her hus- 
band’s displeasure was at all times sufficient to 
deprive her of self-command and courage. But 
of such a fell certainty as this alienation, and 
through her fault, she had never dreamed. 
| Trebly loyal by reason of the lesson she had 
| received touching the perils of confidantes, she 
told Salome nothing of what she suffered and 
dreaded. She could not conceal the traces of 
her pain, but she could and would hide from 
all about her the cause of the change. And 

Salome, grown wiser and tenderer in these sad 
| days, asked no questions, offered no advice. 
| Tom was seriously displeased, she saw, and 
| Louise very wretched, and she longed to as- 
| sume her lawful share of the wrath she sup- 
posed was excited by the affair of the check. 
| But she durst not seem to offer herself as me- 
| diator. She had had enough of interference. 
| Of the discovery of Louise’s computations in 
| interest and addition she knew nothing, or she 
| must have spoken, and defied the consequences. 

On the evening of the eighth day the climax 
came. Tom strode into his wife’s room, and 
presented her with a folded paper. ‘“ Please 
give me a receipt for the amount in full,” he 
said, haughtily. 

Louise had been suffering with a sick head- 
ache all day. Her nerves were unstrung, her 
frame weakened by sleepless nights and days 
of weeping. A deadly pallor overspread her 
countenance, and she hesitated to open the 
paper. 

‘You will find it quite correct, I believe,’ 
pursued Tom. ‘ But my books are, of course, 
subject to your inspection.”’ 

The folded slip was a check for upwards of 
eighteen thousand dollars, payable to Louise 
Garvay or order. 

To the wife—punished, humbled, taught by 
experience what were the baleful fruits of pre- 
sumption in the honorable estate to which she 
had been called—it was equivalent toa deed of 
separation. During all these days and nights 
Tom’s words had not been absent from her 
m.ad: ‘*I would allow my wife a separate 
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maintenance forthwith, bid her go her way, and 
leave me tomine.’’ She cried out once, shrilly, 
like a child under the lash, and fainted. 

The victory was complete—the triumph of 
masculine will and right. Tom felt it, but did 
not say so, when, on her recovery from the 
swoon whieh had really alarmed him for some 
minutes, he maguanimously took the shivering, 
half-dead creature again in his cherishing arms, 
and engaged, at her earnest prayer, to tear up 
the check, and restore things to their normal 
basis. 

‘** Don’t talk of my having any means separate 
from yours,”’ she said, both arms about his 
neck, and nestling in his manly bosom. “I 
don’t want to be independent of you!’’ 

Salome, upon the threshold, heard the ap- 
peal; bent upon the pair, unconscious of the 
intrusion, one look of blended pity, indigna- 
tion, and contempt; and retreated. ‘‘ Voting 
won’t make women free and equal,’”’ she said, 
subsequently, to a friend of woman’s suffrage. 
‘**Before you liberate any enslaved race, you 
should first gain the consent of the governed.” 


es 
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ODE TO STONE MOUNTAIN, GA, 
BY JOHN BARTON GILBERT. 
How sad the moans at dead of night, 
That o’er thy lone majestic height, 

The sighing breezes bear! 

/£olus, does the stormy band, 

Escaped from thy severe command, 
Hold plaintive concert there? 

Or do unjoyous spirits sigh? 

Do hollow shades and demons cry, 

Dejected and forlorn? 

In hopeless grief anticipate 
The day that seals their awful fate, 

The great Eternal Morn? 

Reign on! In lonely grandeur reign! 
Sublime o’er all the widening plain, 

Commotion ne’er shall shake 
Thy long dominion, firm and sure, 
Till sun and time no more endure, 

And slumbering dead awake. 
Though soldier brave and peaceful maid 
Below the sod be early laid, 

Or in the billowy sea; 
Stupendous thou shall still abide, 
Till countless ages onward glide, 

And nature cease to be. 


oS - 


THE way to wealth is as plain as the way to 
market; it depends chiefly on two words—in- 
dustry and frugality; that is, waste neither 
time nor money, but make the best use of both. 
Without industry and frugality nothing will 
do, and with them everything.—Franklin. 


WHEN you are disposed to be vain of your 
mental acquirements, look up to those who are 
more accomplished than yourself, that you may 
be fired with emulation ; but when you feel dis- 
satisfred with your circumstances, look down 
on those beneath you, that you may learn con- 
tentment.—Dr. Moore. 


ABYSSINIAN COURTSHIP 
AND MARRIAGE. 


In Abyssinia the young people begin to think 
of marriage at a very early age. Mr. Mans- 
field Parkyns relates that he has seen brides 
of eight or nine years old; and boys at a pro- 
portionately youthful age are considered mar- 
riageable. When a lad wishes to marry, says 
the gentleman above-mentioned—and who, by- 
the-by, has written more, and to the purpose, 
concerning the habits and customs of the 
Abyssinians than any other traveller—he only 
| inquires for a girl who possesses or can muster 
| twice his own number of oxen, or their value, 
| His proposals are made to the girl’s father, 
| and, unless, there is some strong motive for 
rejecting him, he is accepted, and everything 
| arranged without consulting the lady’s taste 
| or asking her consent. They are usually be- 
| trothed three or four months before marriage, 
| during which time the bridegroom frequently 
visits his father-in-law elect, and occasionally 
| propitiates him with gifts of honey, butter, a 
| sheep or goat; but he is never allowed to see 
his intended wife even for a moment, unless by 
urgent entreaty or a handsome bribe, he in- 
duces some female friend of hers to arrange 
the matter by procuring him a glance at his 
cruel fair one. 

For this purpose he conceals himself behind 
a door or other convenient hiding-place, while 
the lady on some pretext or other is led past it 
Should she, however, suspect a trick and dis- 
cover him, she would make a great uproar, 
cover her face, and screaming, run away and 
hide herself, as though her sense of propriety 
were greatly offended by the intrusion; al- 
though previously to his making the offer she 
would have thought it no harm to romp with 
him or any other male acquaintance in the most 
free and easy manner. For after she has been 
betrothed, she is at home to every one except 
to him who most sighs for the light of her 
countenance. In Tigr?, especially in Ghirie, a 
superstitious belief is entertained that if a girl 
leave her father’s house during the interval 
| between her betrothal and marriage, she will 
| be bitten by a smake. 

When the wedding-day approaches the gitl 
| is well washed, her hair combed and tressed, 
and she is rendered in every way as agreeable 
as possible. A day or two before that appointed 
for the marriage a “ dass,’’ or bower, is erected. 
It is made of a framework of stakes: the 
uprights are driven into the ground, and the 
horizontal stakes fastened to them by ligaments 
of bark or of supple shoots of trees, and covered 
with green branches to protect the interior 
from the sun. Of wet there is no fear, except 
in the season of the periodical rains. These 











| bowers are made large or small, according t0 
| the number of visitors likely to assemble. 
“During my stay at Adoua I was invited to 
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several weddings. Among others I was invited 
to assist at the marriage of an Abyssinian wo- 
man to a man of the country. When the wed- 
ding takes place in a town, as was the case on 
this occasion, the crowd is excessive. Invited 
or uninvited, everybody comes who has nothing 
better to do or who is anxious to fill his 
stomach. A crowd of these hungry idlers 
crowd round the doors, and often endeavor to 
force an entrance where artifice or good words 
fail to procure it for them, and thus give a great 
deal of annoyance to the servants appointed to 
keep the entrances, 

“These, however, are assisted by a number 
of young men from among the neighbors and 
friends of the house, who on such occasions 
volunteer their services as peace-keepers and 
waiters, or to make themselves generally useful. 
Several of these, armed like the doorkeepers 
with long wands, remain in the ‘dass’ to keep 
order, to show people to their places, or to make 
way for new-comers by dismissing old ones. 

“About two o’clock on the day preceding 
the wedding, ‘Seedy Petras,’ the father of the 
bride, sent a servant to conduct me to the 
scene of festivity ; but on our arrival at the 
front entrance we found the street completely 
blocked up by the crowd, principally soldiers, 
who were endeavoring to force their way in, 
which, however, was prevented by barricading 
the gates and strongly guarding them. It was 
not till after a quarter of an hour’s hard 
squeezing and fighting that we gained an en- 
trance. During the struggle I was amused at 
the contrivances which the mob had recourse 
to in the hope of passing in with me and my 
people. One fierce-looking soldier assisted me 
very much ; for, by striking some, and swear- 
ing at and threatening others, he succeeded in 
clearing a passage to the door. My people, 
however, were too well known for him to pass 
as one of them, and he was refused admittance 
till I, in consideration of his zeal, protested 
that for that day he was in my service. 
other, who had an umbrella, walked close be- 
hind me, holding it over my head as if it 
belonged tome. At length we entered. 

“The Abyssinian guests were squatted round 
the tables in long rows, feeding as if their lives 
depended on the quantity they could devour, 
and washing it down with floods of drink. I 
never could have believed that any people 
could take so much food ; and certainly if the 
Treader wishes to see a curious exhibition in the 
feeding line, he has only to run over to Abys- 
sinia and be present at a wedding-feast. Ima- 


_ gine two or three hundred half-naked men and 
Women in one room. All decorum is lost sight 


of; you see waiters, each with a huge piece of 
Taw beef in his hands, rushing frantically to 
and fro in his eager desire to satisfy the vora- 
cious appetites of the guests, who, as he comes 
Within their reach, grasp the meat, and with 
their long crooked swords hack off a lump or 
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strip, as the case may be, in their eagerness 
not to lose their share. 

‘** After the feast, the ‘dass’ being cleared of 
all but a select party of the invited guests of 
the house and their attendants, in all about a 
hundred persons, it was announced that the 
bride was to be presented to us. She was ac- 
cordingly brought in—carried like a sack of 
flour—on the back of a male relative, who 
trotted in with her, preceded by a number of 
persons, each bearing a lighted taper, and fol- 
lowed by a number of women, who filled the 
air with their shrill cries of exultation. The 
bearer dropped his pack on a stool in front of 
the place where we Franks and the clders were 
sitting, and she received the benedictions of the 
party. Placing our hands on her head, one 


| after the other, we each expressed some words 


for her future welfare and happiness, and got 
our hands well greased for our pains. Music 
and dancing then began.” 
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SLANDER. 

BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 
Aun! there is a fiend that walks the earth 
Of loathsome mien and the vilest birth; 
Whose viperous tongue and venomed breath 
Brand man with infamy worse than death. 
In the dens of earth she holds her court, 
Where Guilt, and Malice, and Ill-report— 
Deceit, and Discord dwell side by side, 
And fiends of similar ilk abide. 
They wait her beck, they come at her call, 
‘Tis she that directs and sways them all; 
Her favor they only dare to win 
By works of darkness, and deeds of sin. 
She lays her schemes through the lengthsome night, 
And when morning comes with soft delight, 
She heeds not sunshine, nor wind, nor storm, 
But throwing around her loathsome form 
A mantle of justice; o’er her face 
She places a mask of pensive grace. 
But her eyes flash forth a direful sheen— 
On her lips no smile is ever seen. 
She meets a maiden with golden hair, 
Eyes of heaven’s azure, and forehead fair; 
With a life as bright as a summer’s day 
And heart as pure as the moon’s pale ray. 
She casts on that maiden’s brow, so pure, 
A semblance of guilt that must endure 
Throughout her embittered life; and woe 
And shame shall follow where she may go. 


| But Slander still wends her wary way, 


Weaving her spells through the lengthsome day, 
Till at last she meets a man of care, 

Furrowed his brow and silvered his hair. 

Of fortune, and home, and friends bereft, 

With naught but his stainless honor left; 


| And shall he escape her wiles? ah, no! 
| There is no limit to human woe! 
| She breathes o’er his honor—tried by fire, 


Her natural breath, Suspicion dire ; 

And straightway its undimmed sheen appears 
Covered with rust of a thousand years. 

The beauwful, brave, the pure in heart, 

All fear, and all feel her venomed dart; 

Her arrow is dipped in poisoned dew, 

The shield of goodness it pierces through. 
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HAUNTING MEMORIES. 
BY INO CHURCHILL, 


It wae long agone, and many more are the 
days that make up the green slope that slants 
toward my youth, than stretch ’twixt me now 
and the banks of the shining river ; but I mind 
me, as it were but yesterday, of the hazy dawn 
of that autumn morning, that hung like a float- 
ing crown just over the brow of day, and I 
waited to see, with a maiden’s faith, how the 
day would outdazzle its crown, as the pure life 
of a great and mighty monarch must be more 
lustrous than his jewelled coronet. I smiled 
to myself, then I laughed, then I blushed ; 
what if I were the mist and Jamie the sun? 
Could I be merged into light and never be sha- 
dow again? And would he wish it to be any 
more than the sun could desire to stand out 
like a great golden orb, as bold as a glitter of 
brass in its gleam, without any twinkling and 
dancing of rays, as it toyed with the haze and 
grew soft and half tender, ere it let its full flood 
on the earth ? 

I was brave in my thoughts, but shy as a 
hare when Jamie leapt over the hedge and 
came up with his face so aglow that he seemed 
like the sun, and I felt like the mist, just 
ready to vanish away. But after that hour 
life seemed more real, for I promised him then 
I would be his wife. I had been well taught, 
and I knew that the betrothed bride must no 
longer be the fanciful maid any more than the 
ship’s ballast must be like the flaunting flag 
that swings itself out on the breeze. 


We were not. great folk, father and mother 
and I, nor was Jamie, for the matter of that; 
neither were we like those who delve in the 
mine, and wear out their lives in trying to live. 
Though I sometimes think that if each day 
that hard labor grinds off could fall like fine 
wheat toward the garner-house, and the rub 
and toil of the body but polish the inner soul, 
it were not so ill to be poor, after all; yet I 
know the gold and the quartz put together in 
the mill, comes out but glittering dust; the 
tiny specks of precious ore, valueless from the 
base mixture, and the dust, alas! no better for 
its presence, because evil will so much sooner 
contaminate the good, than good can brighten 
and beautify the bad. 

Though we were not poor, I was always glad 
that I must labor a little beyond the daily task 
of setting the house and dairy in proper order, 
and going through the multitudinous things 
that almost claim the use of the moments 
before they reach us, often doing the work 
doubly, in our fear lest time shall fail us, as in 
imaginings of grief we suffer often time what 
we scarce have strength to meet if the sorrow 
ever cometh. But time lent me wings that 
day, and I flew over the house and throngh my 
work, till mother said :— 

‘My bird has a happy heart to-day !’’ 








‘Yes, mother,’’ I said, ‘it is easy to work, 
I’m sure the old, round world is singing in its 
course to-day, because there is a throb and an 
echo of joy in every vibration, and I if I were 
to put my ear to the earth, as they tell me the 
natives do way over the ocean, [ should hear 
something more than the sound of the footstep; 
something more than a dull plod through a 
forced routine. Ah, mother! dost thou think 
the world ever grows weary of rolling her 
beauty beneath the eye of the sun, the wealth 
of the autumn harvest as with us now, and the 
spring and summer of other climes? Yes, 
listen! I hear it now, mother. The summer is 
the clear, smooth soprano; the spring the in- 
spiring tenor; the autumn the deep, rich con- 
tralto; the winter the underwelling, sonorous 
Iam sure, to-day, I catch notes of the 
perfect harmony.”’ 

Mother laughed half sadly at my fancies, but 
she chid me not, because Ltoiled cheerfully the 
while, and had father’s dinner prepared ere he 
came in from the field. I hasted me through 
the after duties ; ran out to the spring to lave 
my flushed cheek, and dampen my hair, and 
give a new twist to its curl, twining in, I think, 
some autumn flower with its golden brown. 
Then I went for my work, and sat many hours 
on the mossy rock under the wave of the old 
tree branches, that, sweeping westward, over- 
shadowed our roof, and eastward, hung likea 
drooping veil twixt me and the outer world. 
I laid down my work and sat dreaming, as oft 
I did, looking through the willow twigs as they 
moved slowly to and fro, wondering how long 
they would overshadow me, and if the turrets 
of yonder great house, whose magnificence and 
mystery were enhanced by the slow, solemn 
motion of the tree, did not rise a little higher, 
and whether they would not finally reach the 
clouds and penetrate the sky, as now at even- 
tide they seemed to do, till each tower and 
minaret supported a star, and grew to be the 
luminous point of contact between earth and 
heaven. I had invested this house with inte- 
rest ever since my baby eyes had first discerned 
it, and deemed it to be the wonderful ‘ house 
that Jack built;’’ then, in imaginative, sper- 
stitious childhood I peopled it with fairies, then 
it grew like the dim visionary castle that ever 
to the eye of youth seems so very near, yet is 
so far away, like the rainbow we fain with ex- 
tended hand would touch, growing farthest 
away when we counted it most near. But now 
I had a more vital and tangible interest than 
ever before in its grandeur. The family who 
had spent most of their time in the great, busy 
city, ouly coming to the castle for a few short 
summer months, had announced their gracious 
purpose of remaining through the winter and 
succeeding summer, throwing all the villagers 
into somewhat of a flutter as to who best and 
most acceptably should serve them, and no one 
felt more pardonable pride than did Jamie, 
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when, by reason of a superior scholarship to 
any in our station, he was engaged as my lord’s 
private secretary. He had been therea month 
that morning, he said, and had gained his lord- 
ship’s gracious approbation. 

Sir Herbert Wolverton was a grand-looking 
gentleman, having early in manhood received 
the honor of a baronetcy, and, by noble acts, 
continually heaped upon himself marks of the 
royal favor, till we insignificant country folk 
exalted him almost above the reigning sove- 


bowing again before her. She smiled, and de- 


sired to know the extent of my skill in needle- 
work. I ranin half wild with delight at her 


| notice, and brought forth much work that I 


reign. The gentle lady, his wife, had died, and | 


her place for many a year had been desolate, 
but the daughter, whom the tenantry called 
Lady Bessie, was said to be all a child could 
be to a father. She was counted so lovely that 
even the flowers hung their heads when she 
passed by, and the stars veiled their eyes if she 
but glanced upward, and Jamie said it was 
every whit true that they thought of her. 

But I had not seen her since she, a little girl, 


had passed our humble cot, and then the glitter | 


of the equipage prevented my taking a comfort- 
able look at her; and oh! how I was longing 
tosee her whom every one thought so beauti- 
ful, even Jamie, who called me “ his rose and 
his star.’’ 

I remember, one day, I had my nearly-com- 
pleted embroidery spread out as a carpet at my 
feet, thinking, the while I dreamed of great 
folk, I would not be surrounded merely by the 
soft wild grass, though I doubt if anything of 
mortal conjuring could be more velvety than 
it lay now besprinkled with autumn leaves, 
bright with the warm gush of Nature’s heart 
blood. I never knew exactly how it was; 
whether the beauty of my work caught the eye 
of the lady as she passed, or whether notice 
had come to her of my deft fingers, but while I 
was dreaming of her and her home, the Lady 
Bessie sat waiting me in her carriage outside 
the gate, while her page bid me not delay my 


up my gay carpet, and hung it across my arm, 
and, hastening forward, dropped a courtesy to 
the lady as I blushingly waited her commands, 

I did not dare to look at her, until her voice, 
musical as a silver bell, asked for a look at my 
work. I unfolded it for her inspection, and 
she praised it till I began to feel a pride in my 
skill, that took away my timidity, and I looked 
upon her. I think, if we have the power to 
evoke or create beautiful or artistic forms, we 
are in some way akin to the gentle, whose lives 
and thoughts are made up of such glorious ex- 
periences as form a continual picture. 

Once having looked at the beautiful being, I 
could scarcely take my rapt eyes from her face. 
I cannot describe her any more than you could 
describe a vision that seemed to take your 
breath away and held you entranced by its 
mystic power, but I felt somehow that her soul 
was of loftier make and broader compass than 
my own, and I gave her involuntary homage, 


had completed for a gentlewoman, and, after 
examining it, she besought me that I would come 
to the castle for a while, saying that I should 
have latitude for every artistic design that I 
wished to execute, and soon, with mother’s 
consent, it was arranged that I should accept 
her gracious proposal, 

She smiled again as she bade us “‘ good-day,”’ 
and said something I did not hear, to the gen- 
tleman of graceful presence who bore her com- 
pany. He lifted his hat, as he laughed, and I 
doubt me now whether the respect was at all 
to mother, but only out of desire to obey the 
lady’s behest. It were needless to tell of all 
the wild thoughts that rushed into and flooded 
my mind for the next day, and the next, and 
how at evening Jamie and I talked together of 
being near to each other in body as well as in 
spirit ; of how the calm everyday life grew less 
and less pleasant, and the groundwork of my 
embroidery grew prosy and dull, instead of 


| being as heretofore the quiet plainness that 


increased the brightness of the flowers, as 
important figures of a picture are rendered 
startlingly life-like, or softly luminous by the 
blending of the neutral tints of the back- 
ground. My feelings would have prompted 
that every color be equally bright, forgetful 


| that without the shading there would be no 


beauty, and many’s the time since I have been 
glad to bethink me that it were better that now 
and then a dark shadow should fall athwart 
us, than dwell forever in a bright calm, unsus- 
ceptible of a deeper or more vivid shade. 

I mind me now of that morning, as I stood 
with one foot on the threshold of my home, 
with the other swinging carelessly over, half 


| laughing at mother, whose brow seemed to 
coming. I sprang hastily to my feet, gathered | 


cloud that I longed to dance out from under her 


| roof; not that I was unhappy there, but I was 
| impatient that the great door of the new life I 
| was to enter should swing widely ajar, un- 


mindful that the vistas into which we look with 
boldness are interminable ; that the stream set 


| world-ward should float me speedily along, for- 
| getful that the waters we rush in our mad haste 


| 


to measure are ofttimes fathomless ; to try my 
power on the hearts of others than they who 


| each day surrounded me, and see if skill, and 





taste, and harmony should by condition be in- 
accessible; untaught, alas! that the echoes we 
may waken will go fainting and whispering 
into eternity. But where is youth without am- 
bition? And I went temporarily out of my 
home with a heart as untried and a judgment 
as inexperienced as any girl whose life has been 
so hedged in that only blessings like birds eould 
find. lodgment in the protecting branches? The 
liveried page came for me, and, before I forgot 
mother’s tears, and father’s ‘‘ Keep a pure 
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heart, Nannie,” I was basking in the smiles of 
the sweet Lady Bessie. 

I don’t think I at first noticed the grandeur 
of the place. I was agitated and blinded ; and 
the many faces I saw were strange and half 
unfriendly. But my lady led me herself to the 
beautiful room where I was to sew, and, with a 
delicate perception of my feelings, instructed 
me at once in what was to be my occupation, 
and then left me alone to do what I pleased till 
called to dinner. I remember to have felt a 
strange shiver pass over me as I followed the 
page through the great ghastly hall to the long 
dining-room, half expecting to see strange un- 
earthly eyes wink at me from behind the sta- 
tues, and wierd fingers point at me from the 
deep shadowy niches. Of course I did not eat 
with the family, neither with the servants, but 
there were others than Jamie at the table, and 
I kept silent, unless my eyes spoke their admi- 
ration as I looked around, falling now on the 
oriel window hung with the richest tapestry, 
now on the walls, where was pictured the chase 
in such reality that I could almost feel the 
excitement depicted on the eager face of the 
hunstman, and in the delicate, startled ear of 
the hound ; and when dinner seemed to be over 
I sighed with relief, not because I had eaten 
overmuch, but from a relaxation of my strained 
nerves. 

Jamie laughed at me, as in the half-hour of 
recreation after dinner he took me through the 
house, up the stairs, and along the corridors, 
till we reached the turrets, and looked down on 
the mosaic pavement below; then into the 
picture-gallery, where the noble faces of the 
race looked haughtily at so insignificant a 
visitor, though I’m sure I looked worshipful 
enough to have claimed more benignant wel- 
come. Then we went to the lower hall and 
along the marquet flooring, and thence to 
the subterranean passage that seemed to lose 
itself in darkness; and Jamie said, as I sud- 
denly turned away, that dungeons stretched 
themselves along there like slimy serpents, 
hideous with memories of noble lives wasted 
and mouldered there, because the spirits held 
by those mortal bodies outstripped the spirit of 
the times they dwelt in. Incarcerated! As if 
the spirit of freedom could be trammelled, and 
there were not ever and anon cropping out 
through the ages emanations of some underly- 
ing, deeply-buried strata of true uncircum- 
scribed nobility that are caught up and recog- 
nized by the masses with an answering thrill. 

I went back to my room, and commenced the 
work that had been laid out for me; and, if an 
invisible thread shot in and out with my nee- 
dle, it did not hinder the rapidity with which 
the flowers grew under my touch, and no thorns 
seemed to lurk where all was so promising and 
bright.. 

After a week or so I had a sewing com- 
panion, a woman or a girl—I could scarce tell 


which—whom I had seen at the table. She 
seemed to be the regular seamstress and gene- 
ral supervisor of the drapery of the rooms; 
and, though I could hardly determine her po- 
sition, I felt that she held some sort of a power 
over the mental machinery of the household, 
though whether it was acknowledged or even 
recognized I could not tell. She took very little 
notice of me, and, no doubt, thought me of as 
little worth as though I only fashioned the 
rose leaves that she bound into the firm, strong 
calyx. I did not know her nationality any 
more than her position, and in her name, 
**Belinda,’”’ she had been christened ‘‘uncer- 
tain.” But, however uncertain she was to 
others, I felt sure Belinda Howth was indis- 
putably above failure or doubt to herself. 

It was the Lady Bessie’s bridal trousseau 
that called for unwonted labor in this line, I 
learned from Jamie ; and, as the days grew on, 
and I came to know the gentle spirit that 
breathed under that beautiful form, I felt that 
no outward decorations could be too exquisite 
for her, though they fell far short of the loveli- 
ness they sought toadorn. The fortunate pos- 
sessor of the lady’s heart I found to my regret 
was the gentleman who accompanied her to 
our house. He was the son of an untitled gen- 
tleman, bearing, I think, some distinction in 
his own person ; but there were some passages 
in his life that Sir Herbert could hardly, even 
for his beloved daughter’s sake, consent to 
overlook. But Philip Moncray had certainly 
won the love of the fair lady, and her father at 
last withdrew his scruples. 

The Lady Bessie often sat with us in the 
bower of beauty that became the retreat of in- 
dustry too. She appeared to like to assist, and 
suggest, and lay a caressing hand on the soft 
laces and shadowy cambrics as well as the more 
magnificent robes of cashmere and velvet. 
Often, while in the pretty semblance of en- 
grossing occupation, her lover would seek 
admittance to the room; and, throwing his 
graceful person on the cushions at her feet, 
would read to her from some old author words 
that would enkindle in her poet soul something 
of the feeling he himself must have experienced 
when evolving the glorious conception. Then 
he would lay down his book, and look into her 
face to enjoy the play of feeling there, then 
smile half-covertly as he glanced under his 
dark eyelashes to our corner of the room. 

I had distrusted him from the moment I in- 
tercepted that supercilious glance he cast at 
mother, and the more I saw of him the more I 
felt there was something hidden under the 
pleasing exterior. I could not help blushing 
when he looked toward the work-table. I was 
sure he was regarding me, because Miss Howth 
never seemed to look up, but kept her eyes 
bent on her work, though her light blue eyes 
were hard and steely enough in their cold glit- 
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lashless eyelid. She was not devoid of a cer- 
tain kind of beauty. Her complexion was as 
clear and white as the waxen leaf of the ca- 
milla, and as unimpressible it seemed to any 
outside influence ; her hair, almost burnished, 
so vivid was its auburn hue, coiled round and 
round her peculiarly shaped head. There was 
a repose of manner about her that any queen 
might have envied, and a control of feature and 
muscle that any Jesuit might have sought to 
imitate. But her movements were not in 
keeping with her physique. You would have 
looked for bold, decided, though thoroughly 
tranquilized motions, like the firm stroke of 
the hammer that meant to weld; but you 
found rather the crafty, cat-like, modulated 
gesture that had resolved to warp. 

Without knowing why, I gradually perceived 
there was some by-play going on; there was 
something in the guardedly-phrased sentence 
orin the significantly-rendered metaphor that 
caught my attention, while the dear lady, to 
whose ear they were ostensibly spoken, re- 
velledin the sweet bewilderment they produced. 
My perceptions were naturally acute ; but they 
were keenly sharpened by my love for the lady 
and my distrust of Mr. Moncray, and once I 
dared to look reprovingly at him, when he 
wrested the meaning of a sentence he had read 
to an illegitimate use. But the flash of anger 
and the threatening look he gave me drove the 
color from my cheek, and put my mind in sup- 
pliant attitude to his superior wisdom. 

Ateve, forexercise, I walked the corridors, or, 
if Jamie were free to escort me, we took a turn 
down the lawn and through the shaded avenue 
to the park. That night I felt flushed and 
pained, ard I threw on my kirtle, and stepped 
out into the cool air. A step approached me 
as I walked on; but I did not heed it much, 
for I thought it was Jamie, and it is a maiden’s 
policy to sometimes be coy with her lover ; but 
I started when I found the words addressed me 
were in the insinuating tones of Mr. Moncray, 
not the frank accents of my own laddie. 

I cannot tell what he said; but he impressed 
me with the thought that, were he free to love 
elsewhere than his allegiance bound him, or he 
were brave enough to break or overstep the bar 
of conventionalities, the simple maid would 
take the place of the high-born beauty, because 
the heather flower holds sweeter odors than 
the wind-shaded plant of the conservatory. 

I was a foolish, inexperienced maiden, and 
unused tu courtly speech and flattering elegance 
of manner directed toward myself; and if, as 
he threw his arm lightly about me, I lent my- 
Self leastwise to his embrace, it was not that I 
was untrue to Jamie, only the little wavering 
of the magnet ere it attains true fixedness to- 
ward the pole. I drew myself from the arms 
that closed quickly around me, and rushed into 
the castle. But I think his object was gained, 
for he did not seek to detain me, and new of 





the quiet mornings I never dared to look at 
him or seek to comprehend his actions. 

Of course, many amusements were inter- 
spersed through the weeks for my lady and 
her lover. There were merry rides in the park, 
when my Lady Bessie sat her palfry with aris- 
tocratic ease, the long plume of her hat shading 
the cheek that caught a glow from near contact 
with her lover’s as he rode beside her. And 
the near and sometimes the more distant gen- 
tlefolk oft made the old castle merry with their 
lively presence, and Mr. Moncray and his lady- 
love would sometimes be gone for days toge- 
ther. Then, too, many an hour was spent in 
the library or the music-room, and the organ 
would roll its wave-like music through the 
house. I never entered these grand rooms, or 
saw the fingering of the noble instrument, but 
I knew when the Lady Bessie played by the 
soft diapason that ran through the melody like 
the tender, tremulous heart-tone that was vi- 
brating through her life. 

Yet, above all, I think she enjoyed the morn- 
ings spent in the sewing-room. There was a 
charm in the restraint thrown about them that 
the soul, recognizing, forced expression through 
the eyes more eloquent and witching than any 
the tongue might articulate, and a fascination 
strange and undefined hovered in the atmo- 
sphere, and became a part of our being, because 
it entered in with our breatli. 

One morning I had sat for many hours alone, 
when Lady Bessie and Mr. Moncray entered. 
Miss Howth had desired to be excused from 
duty because suffering from severe headache, 
and I had felt more clear-minded than for many 
a day with only my unmesmeric self to deal 
with; and yet a peculiar, sickening languor, 
infrequent in our climate at that season, seemed 
to pervade the air, and I almost began to gasp 
for breath as the sun neared the meridian. [f 
think the others felt it; for the lady reclined 
dreamily in‘her chair, and Mr. Moncray’s half- 
whispered sentences seemed ‘freighted with 
amorous burden. I shaded the window from 
the glare ; and, as TI turned to sit down, a knock 
called me to the door, and the page begged per- 
mission from the lady to admit one who closely 
follawed him. 

One of the gypsy race she seemed, a travel- 
ling fortune-teller. After some hesitation and 
persuasion by Mr. Moncray, the lady bid her 
enter. She sat down, when desired, in quaint 
fashion on the floor, and stealthily looked from 
one to the other, as if studying our faces, and 
reading our fate. She had a most singular 
look, long, straight black hair falling to her 
waist, a tawny and somewhat rough skin, and 
such heavy overhanging brows of jetty black 
that she looked masculine in the extreme ; but 
the beautifully-moulded arm, bare to the shoul- 
der, that was revealed as she threw back her 
soiled scarlet mantle, gave evidence of her sex 
in its perfect shape, though its brown hue 
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| 
spoke of hardship and exposure. A coarse | I did not see her again that day. But, looking 


straw hat was tied down, gypsy fashion, with 
a broad ribbon that concealed the point of her 
chin, and a huge black patch across her nose 
gave almost a hideous appearance to her face. 

She weaved back and forth, conning some 
strange words to herself, seeming for the time 
to centre in her own person the spell that had 
settled upon us. At length, when I was ready 
to cry out with nervous excitement, she asked 
in a harsh, cracked voice to tell our fortunes. 
Lady Bessie desired I should first hear mine. 
I hesitated with a timid fear, but I dared not 
demur, and, having no silver myself, the lady 
crossed the woman’s hand. She looked around, 
and, seeing a door open to an adjoining room, 
asked permission to speak with me alone. 

I trembled in every limb as she closed the 
door, and took my hand, rolling up her eyes 
till they were lost in the scraggy brows, then 
whispered incantations over me. But she was 
through with me soon, and I went back to the 
sewing-room with a smile and a blush, for she 
had spread me a fair future, and one that I 
could not doubt would be realized. 

The lady laughed at me a little, and said she 
should take courage from my face, inasmuch 
as she knew the star of her birth was a hope- 
ful one. But I thought the star must be be- 
clouded, for a long time passed, in which my 
heart throbbed audibly, and so shook my frame 
that my hand would not obey my bidding ; for 
Mr. Moncray had approached me, and stood, 
with a sinister smile, scanning my features. 

The lady came out at last, with a face so 
pallid with emotion or affright that we both 
started forward to assist her to a seat ; but she 
waved us both away, and sank into her chair, 
shaking like an aspen. Mr. Moncray knelt 
and kissed her hand with an appearance of 
devotion that somewhat soothed her, for she 
smiled sadly, though she did not speak. I 
could not help wondering what the sorceress 
had said to her, and I was glad when Mr. Mon- 
cray went to the inner room to learn his fate. 
It was something connected with him she had 
heard ; for, as he turned, she clasped her hands 
prayerfully, and reached herself toward him, 
as if appealing to his love; then her hands 
dropped listlessly, and short choking sobs 
caught her breath. 

I dared not offer sympathy in word; but I 
went to her, and passed my hand over her hair 
with a gentle touch, trying to subdue her agita- 
tion. After a while the inner door flew open, 
and Mr. Moncray strode across the room and 
to the hall deor without looking toward us. 
His face was livid with rage, and his hands 
tightly clenched. Then the gypsy came out, 
raised her bare arm with warning gesture, mut- 
tered strange words that held for me no mean- 
ing, though they awed me with their mystery, 
then she was gone. The lady desired me to 
call her maid, and she was led to her room, and 





from the window, I saw Mr. Moncray walking 
excitedly up and down the avenue, and the 
gypsy dart through the path with hasty steps, 
as if she wished to elude pursuit, and soon she 
was lost to view. 

What was this strange power that she pos- 
sessed? She had dealt fairly enough by me, 
and I felt glad that I was simpie and born to 
common destiny. It is only the great who 
stand on mountain peaks, exposed as well to 
fate’s poisoned arrows as to the vertical sun- 
shine of prosperity ; while they who fill in the 
ravines, and stand abreast in the raountain 
passes, but feel the spring of the dart as it 


| leaves the bow, or catch the oversheen of the 


abundant glory. Ah! well, if one lives on a 
plain, there are no heights to fall from, if there 
are no golden ladders to ascend. 

Our Sundays were quiet days, most of the 
time being spent in our own rooins, though we 
were called twice to prayers instead of once, as 
on weekdays. There was a chapel on the 
grounds where worship had formerly been 
held, but the custom had fallen into disuse, 
and the chapel intodilapidation. It was a low 
English structure, browned by time, and ivy- 
grown, so that little of the building save the 
windows could be seen. Bats and rooks had 
taken up their abode in its towers, and the 
night-owl oft screamed dismally where once 
the song of praise had ascended. The servants 
said it was haunted, and spoke mysteriously of 
strange sounds, and flashes of light, and the 
appearance of a woman’s form clad in white 
occasionally at the window. At first I paid 
not much heed to this; but the more supersti- 
tious members of the household crossed them- 
selves if they but looked that way, and shrank 
with unfeigned terror if obliged to pass that way 
after nightfall. The feaz seemed to increase of 
late, as the manifestations were more frequent, 
and I scarce dared myself to venture out at 
evening, though the weather was too chill now 
to tempt me from the warm fire. I think the 
family had no knowledge of the spiritual oc 
cupancy attributed to the place, or they would 
have had the matter investigated. 

Since the fortune-teller’s visit little of im- 
portance had occurred. Lady Bessie and her 
lover were less frequently in our room, and 
Miss Howth and myself spent the days almost 
silently together. Mr. Moncray had recovered 
his usual spirits and cheerful countenance, but 
there was a melancholy about the lady which 
seemed to have become a part of her beautiful 
being. She held herself in a sad, tender, self- 
pitying state, as if silently but surely approach- 
ing a calamity that nothing could avert. Noth- 
ing could awaken her interest, or draw a smile 
to her countenance, and she received Mr. Mon- 
cray’s acts of devotion as we receive the caresses 
of some loved one whom we know ere long 
will be beyond the touch of our lips, and the 
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In vain company was 
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clasp of our hands. 
brought to the house, and every day enlivened 
with constantly varying amusements, no im- 
pression was made on the sweet heart that had 
been so susceptive to every breath of kindness. 
The dew, evaporated by the chill that had fallen 
sudderly on the sunny day, was gathering in 
minute particles on the lily leaf to trickle at 
length, I feared, into one poignant drop. 

A great party was to come off in a distant 
township, and many were the preparations for 
its enjoyment. The lady made no objections 
to her father’s desire that she should accompany 
himself and Mr. Moncray. They were to be 
gone three days from home. At the evening 
before their departure the father of Mr. Mon- 
eray arrived at the castie on his way to the 
metropolis. He had with him large moneys re- 
ceived from his country estates that he wished 
to deposit in the bank of the realm. It was 
desired that he should be of the party, and the 
next morning they all went, leaving Jamie in 
trust of the box containing the large sum of 
money. 

It was a lovely day and evening to me. 
Jamie, of course, could not seek me with so 
much in his care, and Miss Howth was strangely 
morose and less companionable than usual, and 
early I sought my sleeping-room, and laid me 
down for a good night’s rest. But I woke every 
now and then with a presentiment of evil so 
vivid that at last I lighted my taper the better 
to disperse the fancies that crowded like phan- 
toms about my brain, and coiled serpent-like 
in my hair. 

There seemed to be stealthy movements 
about the house, and smothered sounds as of 
mufiled footsteps. My senses were painfully 
alert, and the great hall clock, as it sounded the 
ghostly hour of two, startled me, as would the 
knell of my dearest hopes. I rose with a dread 
fascination that I could not explain, and looked 
out of my window that, now that the trees had 
lost their foliage, commanded a view of the 
shapel. I was transfixed with horror at the 
flash of pale blue light flitting, like an illusive 
Spirit, past and re-past the diamond window 
panes, Were the witches holding high carni- 
val there, that their seductive influence spread 
itself over the castle, and enveloped in mys- 
terious folds the unoffending inmates? I lay 
down again, but not tosleep. I did not believe 
in the supernatural; but the light in my room 
grew spectral, and demons laughed jeeringly at 
me from shadowy corners, and I was glad when 
clear daylight came and swept away the delu- 
sion. Jamie was brave; we would go together 
at the broad noontide hour of some bright day, 
and see if spirits really held riot there, and 
mixed blood in their nightly wine. 

But the next day Jamie was not at the table, 
only Miss Howth, the page, and myself; but 
they could not have beheld what my eyes were 
even now distended with the sight of, for they ; 
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ate with a relish, while my appetite vanished 
at the sight of food. I did not inquire for 
Jamie, for I bethought me he could not prove 
too faithful to the confidence placed in him; 
and not until the next day, when the family 
returned at eventide, and Mr. Moncray, the 
elder, sought torelieve him of his responsibility, 
did I learn the dreadful thing that had hap- 
pened. 

Jamie had gone, no one knew whither, and 
the box containing the money could not be 
found! I wrung my hands in agony, but was 
sure there was some mistake; and, forgetting 
my girlish delicacy, I rushed to his sleeping- 
room, assured I should find him there. But 
he, alas! was not; nor had he slept there, for 
the bed was undisturbed, and many of his gar- 
ments had been removed. I sat down on the 
bed, faint and sick. There was no fire in the 


| room, yet the air was thick and heavy, and ¢ 


felt suffocated with the indefinable languor I 
had felt once before on the day that brought 
such a blight to my lady. I dragged myself to 
the window, and opened it, gasping for breath. 
What was the subtile presence there? Per- 
haps the place was filled with goblins, and it 
was the spirit-breath made visible by darkness 
that lurked at night in the haunted chapel? 

A general consternation prevailed. Sir Her- 
bert sent couriers in every direction to overtake 
the culprit, and set every means on foot for the 
detection of his guilt. He felt somehow that 
dishonor reflected on himself, that his personal 
attendants could not be trusted. And the elder 
Moncray held himself a little loftily, as though 
his confidence had been outraged, and he had 
been defrauded by his friends. But he haugh- 
tily waved aside Sir Herbert’s offer to make 
good the loss, and left, aggrieved, but uncom- 
promising, that no trace of his possessions could 
be found. 

I think none of the family knew of my in- 
terest in Jamie, for we both were young, and I 
was shy; yet we were a little drawn together 
by this general calamity, and for a time the dis- 
tinctions of caste lost sight of. The effect on 
Lady Bessie was good, rather than otherwise, 
for it aroused her somewhat from her self-ab- 
sorption ; but Philip Moncray seemed annoyed 
and doubtful whenever the subject was men- 
tioned. Miss Howth was the only one of the 
large household undisturbed, and I was glad at 
times to look on her calm face, thereby the bet- 
ter to steady my own fluctuating and almost 
overwhelming feelings. I knew not what to 
think, or what supposition to credit. That 
Jamie was honest I could not doubt, but, then, 
where was he, and where was the money ? 

Oh! if I need not have every day worked 
vivid, promising hues on the rich fabrics that 
held in them suggestions of affluence and com- 
fort, so sadly in contrast with all my feelings! 
If I might have woven a sombre web of gray, 
as a few months agone I had desired to work 
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but the bright, and set them together as type 
of this checkered life, I think I should have 
felt more at ease; for the dull ache, brought to 
the surface, and transmitted to insensible 
things, relieves the heart through mute expres- 
sion, and reflects a kind of tenuous sympathy 
most grateful to the racked and tortured spirit. 

I had been at the castle over a month, now, 
and had not once seen father or mother. At 
first, I was too busy tc go to them, and after 
the disgrace fell on Jamie’s name, I did not 
wish to go where sympathy would unstop the 
fountain of my grief. I could bear my trouble 
better among strangers, and I would fain have 
stayed, though the lady thought she did me 
service, when she said I might go home for a 
month, and then return again to her. Indeed, 
there was little need I should stay, for I had 
finished the work assigned to me, and the more 
important part of the trousseau had yet to be 
ordered from London, and the fashionable man- 
tuamakers from the great city were to prepare 
for my fingers what yet remained to be done. 

Philip Moncray was about returning to his 
distant home, not to come back till the week 
preceding his marriage. I think it was his 
first intent to remain until united to his chosen 
one, and then take her with him to his father’s 
estates ; but I think he had some doubts of his 
father’s satisfaction, and feared that he felt 
embarrassed by the loss he had sustained, but 
I was a simple country maiden to thus gauge 
a gentleman’s purse, and, no doubt, he was far 
beyond any pressure of this kind. 

The morning that he left, he graciously took 
my hand at parting, and whispered something 
I was too agitated to understand ; then he went 
half hesitatingly toward Miss Howth, and ex- 
tended his hand as if doubtful whether she 
would notice it, but she did, and I thought that 
a slip of paper was left in his hand as she 
withdrew hers, though I might have been mis- 
taken, as there was nothing in her face but the 
calmest indifference. 

The Lady Bessie had not met with us as 
usual, and I saw her not that day, except mo- 
mentarily, when she was too dejected to notice 
me; her beautiful eyes were swollen with 
weeping, and the melancholy languor of her 
manner was sad to look upon. I had the day 
to myself, for Miss Howth was invisible after 
having stood at our window a moment as Mr. 
Moncray accompanied by a servant rode off. 
I had nothing particular to do, and I wandered 
about the house, venturing alone into the pic- 
ture gallery with a little less timidity than I had 
done with Jamie. All these grand people had 
a heart and a history ; two, whose faces were 
pictured there, Sir Herbert and his daughter, 
at least partook of human nature, and great 
soulsin their mortification or their pain seemed 
no more truly noble than did the less lofty ; but, 
perhaps, it is because sorrow is refining and 
elevating in its tendency that the lowly are 


lifted to assimilating grade with the high by 
its influence. 

In my former visit to the gallery one picture 
had interested me more than the others, because 
it was richly hung like the rest, but with its face 
towards the wall. Its position was next to Sir 
Herbert’s, and my mind was filled with con- 
| jectures concerning it; but Jamie said truly, 
| when I asked him to lift the massive frame a 
| little, that I might see if it were the picture of 
&% woman, young and fair, “that he had no 
right, any more than he had to lift the curtain 
of one’s secret chamber,” and I grew abashed, 
that my woman’s curiosity should have ex- 
ceeded my woman’s delicacy. But now the 
picture was turned to my view; its position 
had been hastily changed, I thought, for it hung 
awry, and the dust that had been brushed from 
the painting lay in little rolls on the elaborate 
frame. It was a woman, as I thought, young 
and, oh! so beautiful! The eyes held in them 
such a tender love-light, and the abundant 
hair seemed like braided sunbeams, throwing 
off a lustre that looked like the halo about the 
head of some pictured saint. The broad brow 
was full of power, and the mouth had in it a 
suggestion of self-will, the secret perhaps of the 
real or supposed disgrace that had cast itself 
as a veil between the heart and the love of its 
nearest kin. She could not have been Sir 
Herbert’s wife, for only the Wolvertons were 
there in line, and I took the sweet Madonna- 
like face opposite to be hers, and, indeed, Lady 
Bessie resembled it most closely. What then 
was the history of this fair girl? And what 
was it in her look that enchained me? Where 
had I seen any shadow of likeness to it? But 
my conjectures were fruitless, and, after all, my 
speculations concerning it did not cheat my 
heart of its own bitterness, and I went out and 
closed the door, as I did so eatching a glimpse 
of the clear-cut profile of Belinda Howth, con- 
cealed, as she no doubt thought, behind a bronze 
statue. She had been there before me, then, and 
had hidden herself at my approaching footsteps. 
She doubtless had turned the picture, and like 
me had studied it, and feared that she was 
about to be surprised by some of the family. 
I almost trembled for myself and her at the 
thought. 

In my excitement I dropped my handker- 
chief, and it fluttered over the railing of the 
corridor, and fell into the lower hall, and I ran 
after it, creating a current of air as I rushed 
towards it that blew it along to the extreme 
part of the hall. As I stooped to raise it, I was 
almost sure I heard a call and a groan of 
weariness or distress, muffled, to be sure, yet 
distinct to my startled senses, in the direction 
that Jamie said the dungeon lay. How strange, 
and weird, and frightful it seemed, as if the 
spirits of those once immured there were yet 
mourning over and lamenting the outrage. 
And though I argued to myself that spirits do 
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not make audible or visible signs among us, I 
yet hasted me above stairs as though I really 
believed they did. But the wind calleth itself 
strange names sometimes, and whispereth in 
vague unreal tones which our spirits hearkening 
to half recognize as their own vernacular. 

I packed my few belongings before retiring 
that night, but I could not sleep with the bur- 
den of my woe upon me, and after a while rose 
and, lifting the curtain, let the pale moonbeams 
stream in; but they seemed cold and pitiless, 
and I sought in my fickle mood again to ex- 
clude them ; and as I went to the window, I’m 
sure I saw Belinda Howth close under the 
wing of the castle in conversation with some 
one, from her rapid gesticulation and excited 
air ; her manner was so different from her usual 
self-poise, that I should not have known her, 
but that her hood had fallen off in her earnest- 
ness. I could see the motion of a man’s hand, 
though otherwise his form was concealed from 
my view ; but his gestures were now depreca- 
ting, now palliating; and after a while they 
separated, Miss Howth evidently entering the 
castle, and her companion going in the direc- 
tion of the park, where, I could see, a horse 
awaited him. He was disguised, I saw, but 
the close Scotch cap and ample plaid could not 
deceive me ; the high-bred air, and aristocratic 
carriage of Philip Mongray betrayed itself as 
he walked firmly but rapidly away. Sweet 
Lady Bessie! Was there nothing in love’s 
clairvoyance that could reveal to thee his near 
presence, as the fringes of dreamland lap them- 
selves on to prosaic actual life ? 

The page took me home the next morning, 
and mother grew sad that the bloom on my 
cheek had departed, and father said ‘it was a 
sorry thought to him, that so young in life I 
had learned the hard lesson.”” But I told him 
it was not one of distrust, for Jamie would 
never play any one false ; and father said ‘‘it 
was so, and none of the country-folks believed 
ill of the laddie, except maybe some thought he 
was dazzled by the sight of so much gold.”’ 

Though I was glad to see father and mother, 
home did not seem as it used. I think the 
brightness was gone out of its sunshine, and 
the warmth from its glow; or all the rays of 
kindness refracted as they fell, as do sun- 
beams falling on ice. The sympathy of my 
kinsfolk and youthful friends annoyed me, 
because somehow I felt it reflected wrong in- 
tent on Jamie, and I was glad when an earrest 
message came to me through the gentleman 
for whom I had worked that I would lighten 
the labor of some overtasked hands, a long 
distance from my home. Mother demurred at 
first, as I had been home but three days, but I 
told her that, after this month and the next, I 
would stay with her till Jamie came for me, or 
failing this, forever. 

And so, the next day, I went with the mes- 
Senger in the chaise that had been sent for me. 





I felt a little sorry, as we rode on, that I was 
leaving my home so far behind me, and sorrier 
yet, I fear, that the castle was growing further 
away, though I had been in my home nigh 
eighteen years, and in the castle less than two 
months. But the rivulet we were just passing 
I knew had followed the self-same course for 
years, while the bank followed on with its 
velvety tread in the wake of the stream day 
by day ; but some slight cause had turned the 
waters aside, and they had quickly followed 
the bent, and were rushing onward, as surely 
toward the ocean, as though the old bed with 
its water-polished stones and shining sands lay 
not ’twixt the deserted mossy banks, dry and 
forsaken. My course was toward an ocean too, 
vast and fathomless! Had it not been wiser to 
have flowed smoothly along in the familiar 
track, than to have attempted a dash over 
mountains, that, after all, I must first surround? 

My destination was two days’ journey from 
my home, and we stopped at night at arelative 
of my father’s, who lived in a convenient quar- 
tar, and the early morning found us refreshed, 
and again on our way. The high winds were 
invigorating, and my physical being revelled in 
the pleasant consciousness of life as we ad- 
vanced toward the north; and, as we caught 
sight of the far-off Cheviot Hills, the little Scot- 
tish blood in my veins began to glow, as I re- 
called to my thoughts the struggles of that 
noble race, scarce wondering at their bravery 
and hardihood, with this free fresh air waking 
their souls to vigor; for I hold that the ele- 
mental and topographical condition as much 
makes the bold champion of freedom, or the 
indolent lover of voluptuous and enervating 
pleasure, as any principle implanted in the 
nature. 

But I was growing weary, and was glad when 
my companion’ said we had but a few more 
miles to ride. Evening had come on, but the 
mvon had not risen; but here and there on the 
hills and in the valleys were huge fires kindled 
of the dried autumn leaves, that threw their 
fitful, fantastic gleams at intervals across our 
path, and lit up the clouds, as did once the sig- 
nal fires on these self-same hills. [experienced 
all the awe, and witchery, and patriotism, if 
there had been call for it, that they must have 
felt who once watched and waited there. 

I was too fatigued that night to speculate 
about this family, with whom I was for a time 
to abide ; so I partook of the supper that had 
awaited me, and was soon shown to my room 
by the only member of the household present, 
a young girl of twenty or thereabout. She 
satdown the candle, bid me “‘Good-night!’’ and 
bade me lock my door that I should not be dis- 
turbed. The next morning I rose at so early 
an hour that I was obliged to light my candle 
to see to dress, and, before breakfast was pre- 
pared, daylight had come, and I had time for a 
run outside the house. 
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The building had an air of comfort about it, 
being built in the old manse style—low ceil- 
ing, roomy, and substantial, though the storms 
of many a winter had evidently beaten upon 
it. There were no suggestions of mystery 
or romance about it, and I experienced a feel- 
ing of ease that I had not enjoyed while at the 
castle. I was called to breakfast by the young 
girl, who this morning frankly presented for 
my greeting as lovely and spirited a face as 
does one good to look upon. She introduced 
me to a middle-aged man who was already 
seated at the head of the table, explaining that 
he held the benefice in place of her father, some 
time deceased. I made him reverence, and 
looked askance at the strange looking woman 
whom Miss McGregor mentioned as her mo- 
ther, and patted the head of the little boy who 
pulled at my dress for a share of my notice. 
Kathleen, for that was the young maiden’s 
name, kept up a lively conversation during 
breakfast, evidently endeavoring to attract my 
eyes toward herself, instead of giving them 
freedom to wander where they were so strangely 
drawn—toward her mother. She seemed to be 
old before her time, wrinkled prematurely, with 
broad streaks of gray in her hair, that hardly 
seemed to belong in the stately puffs in which 
it was elaborately arranged. Her figure, too, 
was slightly bent, but it seemed aristocratically 
formed, and her hand was small and symmetri- 
cally shaped, and there was a high-born air 
about her that her daughter had not inherited, 
lovely as she was. She had scarcely spoken, 
but there was something uncanny about her, 
and I was startled when she arose suddenly 
and approached me, peering into my face, and 
asking if I had seen Margie. I shook my head 
sadly, for I saw it was some lost one she thought 
of. Then she wrung her hands, and said no 


one would find her. Her voice, I noticed, was | 


sweet and clear, and her enunciation free from 
the slightly broad Scottish accent that lin- 
gered in her daughter’s speech. 

As the days passed by, though my fingers 
were kept very busy, I found I was becoming 
as deeply interested in this quiet family as I 
had been in the more noble one I had so lately 
left ; and I cultivated these feelings of interest 
or curiosity, as they, perhaps, might be called, 
as an antidote to the morbid ones I at times 
inclined to. 

I had grown to the belief that Mrs. McGregor 
was somewhat daft, because her daughter 
watched her constantly, and each night bade 
me lock my door. The room I occupied at 
night I think had once been a part of the long 
sitting-room, as the partition was merely of 
painted board without plastering, and there 
was no window in the apartment save the large 
opening near the ceiling designed to admit 
light and air, but a thick curtain was now 
drawn across it. I could hear every motion 
in the adjoining room, and oft at night I caught 





the sound of footsteps, and once saw a strange 
face with wildly glaring eyes gazing through 
theaperture. A lighted candle had been thrust 
through the opening first, as if search were be- 
ing made for something; then there was a call, 
‘*Margie! Margie!’’ and I knew it was the poor 
mistress of the house, with an unsatisfied long- 
ing at her heart, such as even I, in my strong 
youth, was growing weary of bearing. But of 
day times she kept her room mostly, though 
when she was present I could not keep my 
eyes from her face. There was a haunting re- 
membrance of having seen it before ; but where 
the likeness lay to any one [ had seen f could 
not tell, though it constantly presented itself, 
as the soft strains of some low dreamy tune 
will cling to you, whose word connection you 
cannot recall. I was singularly attracted, too, 
toward the boy Willie, ‘three years old about,” 
they said, who called the elder lady ‘‘Gran- 
dame,” and her daughter “ Auntie.”’ Their 
manner toward him was of a deprecatory sort, 
as if they were giving at times too freely what 
they must withhold, and at other times that 
they were repressing what should flow abund- 
antly. No allusion was made to his parents, 
and there was something in his look that puz- 
zled me. His face was familiar, though I had 
never seen one really like it, and he bore no re- 
semblance to these, lffs near relatives. There 
was a noble bearing about the child, young as 
he was, and a ruling spirit often manifested 
that scorned control. 
(Conclusion next month.) 





THE RUINED CHIMNEY. 
BY L. 8. C. 

Atonz it stands on the grassy lawn, 
Whence every vestige of home is gone; 
As firm, *twould seem, as strong and high, 
As in the careless days gone by. 
But the clinging ivy speaks decay 
Feeding on atoms of crumbling clay. 
Round that chimney in years now sped, 
The hymns were sung, and vespers said. 
The blazing fire on the old brick hearth, 
Illumined the faces and caught the mirth 
Of many youthful, laughing bands, 
That told their fates in glowing brands. 
The aged sire, with his scant gray hair, 
Has dozed away in the corner there. 
His trusty staff for rest did lean, 
Close to those time-worn stones, I ween. 
The cheery embers their warm light threw 
Over the face of a mother true. 
It kissed the baby’s nestling head, 
Laid to rest on its loving bed. 
O’er the tiny outstretched feet it played ; 
*Mong the snowy folds of garments strayed: 
And many trav’lers, worn and drear, 
Were cheered, and fed, and strengthened here. 
Now, rabbits tread where the arm-chair stood, 
The green vines cling to the half charred wood; 
The Christmas carol and New Year’s rhyme 
Are‘sung by birds to the dry boughs’ chime. 
Oh, fair life without! Oh, frail heart within! 
Ye cease, and but ruin tells ye have been. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 
CHANGEABLE. 
BY S. ANNIE FROST. 


Characters. 

CARLOS SMYTHE, @ young man from the coun- 
try, who has made the tour of Europe. 

ABEL SMITH, his brother, a young farmer. 

MAGGIE LEE, @ young country girl. 

Mrs. MARSTON MONTGOMERY, @ leader of 
fashion. 

Susy, MAGGIE’S servant. 

THOMAS, MRS. MONTGOMERY’S footman 


SCENE I.—CHANGE- 
SCENE.—A room in a farm-house. Centre of 
stage a table, upon which stand a plate of ap- 
ples, a plate of doughnuts, and a pitcher of cider, 

Curtain rises, discovering MAGGIE dressed in 

a dark chintz dress, with a white apron, linen 

collar and cuffs on, and her hair in curls. She 

is seated near the table, sewing. Susy stands 
near the table arranging the dishes. 

Maggie. I am so nervous, Susy, I can scarcely 
sew at all. 

Susy. I’m sure, mum, ’taint to be wondered 
at. Here’s your beau what’s been across the 
seas for three years, a galivanting round in 
furrin parts, come home agin. I’m sure, I’m 
as tickled as you be. 

Maggie. To tink, Susy, of the change since 
he went away. My poor old uncle was alive 
then, and I didn’t have any worry nor care, 
and now (Sobs)— 

Susy. There, mum, don’t cry. Here’s your 
own true love coming home; and it will all 
come right again, take my word for it. 

Maggie. I hope so, Susy. (Knocking behind 
thé scenes.) There, Susy, run to the door. 
( Wipes her eyes.) 

Susy. There’s your beau now, mum. 

[Exit Susy. 

Maggie. It must be Charles. 


Enter Susy, with a card. 


Susy. There’s a something at the door, mum. 
Taint main sure whether it’s a man oramonkey. 
He’s got hair all over his face, and his pants 
are skin tight, and such acoat! likewise, mum ; 
gloves on his fingers, a tall shiny hat, and a 
cane about as thick as timothy grass; and oh 
my! apothecary shops ain’t nowhere by the 
smell of him! beats hair ile all to pieces. 

Maggie. (Reading the card.) Mr. Carlos 
Smythe. Whe can he be, Susy? Did youask 
him to walk in? 

Susy. He said, mum, I was to announce his 
presence to my mistress. 

Maggie. Ask him to walk in, Susy. Dear 
me, who can he be? Some friend of Charles’, 
perhaps. 

Susy. He’s certainly from furrin parts, mum. 

[E£rit Susy. 

Maggie. I’m all in a flutter. Perhaps some- 

thing has happened to Charles. 


Enter CARLOS. 

Carlos. (With a low bow.) Good-afternoon, 
Miss Lee! I hope, I have the pleasure of seeing 
you quite well? 

Maggie. Quite well, I thank you. Take a 
ehair. I (looking at card)—I—think— 

Carlos. Why do you fail to recognize me, 
Miss Lee? I arrived at home yesterday, and 
hearing from my brother that you were still in 
this neighborhood, I ventured to call. 

Maggie. Can it be possibie you are Charles 
Smith ? 

Carlos. Ah! when I was in Paris, I adopted 
my present cognomen. You have never been 
in Paris, Miss Lee ? ‘ 

Maggie. Miss Lee! O Charles, it used to be 
Maggie darling before you went away. When 
we went nutting and berrying together, when 
we sat side by side in school, when you bade 
me be true and faithful during your long ab- 
sence you did not call me Miss Lee. 

Carlos. Ah, yes! There was a childish flir- 
tation, I believe ? 

Maggie. Childish flirtation ! 

Carlos. Ah, I was forcibly reminded of those 
youthful days when I was in Florence. You 
| Should really visit florence, Miss Lee. 

Maggie. Yes, I should visit Florence. <A girl 
who is just about to lose every dollar in the 
world, is quite likely to take the trip to Europe. 

Carlos. Ah, yes! when I was in Dublin, my 
brother wrote me there was some trouble about 
the farm. 

Maggie. Which probably accounts for the 
change in you. My uncle’s reputed fortune 
having proved an error, and the farm being 
now offered for sale to pay his debts, I am 
probably no longer the Maggie whose heart 
you won three years ago. 

Carlos. Ah, really, you do me an injustice. 
When a man has travelled and enlarged his 
ideas— 

Maggie. His heart it appears contracts. 

Carlos. Now, really, you are too severe! 
When I was in Madrid I was said to be a man 
of great feeling, because I fainted—I did, in- 
deed—at a bull fight. You were aever in 
Madrid, Miss Lee? 

Maggie. (Bitterly.) Never in Madrid! 

Carlos. Beautiful city! Lovely ladies! There 
is nothing so becoming as a mantilla. You 
really should wear a mantilla, Miss Lee! 

Magvie. Mr. Smith—or Smythe, if you pre- 
fer— 

Carlos. I do prefer it, thank you. Smith is 
—well—really—you know Smith is rather ple- 
beian. I have tried to remedy it, as far as I 
can—when I was in Naples, they called me 
Signor Smitteo. 

Maggie. ( Aside.) He shall not see how he 
wounds me. Come pride to my aid. ( Aloud.) 
I was about to offer you some refreshment, Mr. 
Smythe! It is but homely fare, but there was 
la time (her voice falters) — 
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Carlos. Ah! thank you. When I was in 
Egypt, I learned to live with but two meals a 
day. I never take refreshment at this hour. 
You were never in Egypt, Miss Lee? 

Maggie. You have probably forgotten the old 
apple-tree under whose spreading branches we 
learned to read, together. I gathered this 
fruit myself from that old tree this morning. 
Taste it, for ‘‘ Auld lang syne.”’ 

Carlos. Ah! excuse me, apples au naturel, 
are really too gross food for my fastidious 
taste. When I was in Scotland, by the way, I 
heard “ Auld lang syne,”’ exquisitely rendered 
by a lovely girlin Edinburgh. You were never 
in Edinburgh, Miss Lee? 

Maggie. If you cannot eat apples, perhaps 
you will try a doughnut, my own making, and 
a glass of cider? 

Carlos. Cider! Nothing but the most deli- 
cate Rhine wine, Miss Lee, nothing else, I 
assure you, passes my lips to moisten my mouth, 
You were never on the Rhine, Miss Lee? 

Maggie. (Bitterly.) Never, Mr. Smythe. 

Carlos. Beautiful river ! The Rhine by moon- 
light is reailya sight worth seeing. You ought 
to visit the Rhine, Miss Lee. 

Maggie. Indeed ! 

Carlos. Nothing gives a lady such an air of 
distinction as foreiga travel. When I was in 
Genoa, I met several American ladies, and 
really the change in them was astonishing. 

Maggie. Scarcely greater, I imagine, than 
the change I find in you. 

Carlos. Ah, yes! I flatter myself there is 
some improvement. 

Maggie. I said change! 

Carlos. H-m, yes. Well, I really have made 
&% most interminable call. You will pardon 
me; but really, you know, old associations, 
and youthful recollections—I really did not 
heed the lapse of time. ( Rising.) Good-after- 
noon! 

Maggie. (Rising.) I— 

Carlos. Do not rise! Ican open the door— 
unless (looking at his gloves)—your domestic— 

Maggie. (Calling.) Susy! Susy! 


Enter Susy, 

Susy. Yes, mum. 

Maggie. Open the doors for Mr. Smythe. 

Carlos. Thank you. Good-day! Aw revoir, 
as they said, when I was in Paris—au revoir, 
Miss Lee! [Exeunt CARLOS and Susy. 

Maggie. Can that be Charles, my Charles, as 
T have called him for three long weary years ? 
Can that be the ardent lover who so feared 
a change in me during his long absence? 
( Weeping.) 

Enter Susy. 

Susy. O Miss Maggie, don’t cry? Did the 
furrin gentlefnan bring you bad news, mum? 

Maggie. He is no foreigner, Susy. That is 
Charles Smith. 

Susy. Never! 





Maggie. It is him, Susy. 

Susy. Well, I never saw such a change in my 
life. What’s he here for? Does he expect 
any sensible woman is going to marry such a 
strong smelling collection of tailor’s goods as 
he is. I hope you gave him the mitten, Miss 
Maggie! Charles Smith! and he’s had to 
change his name with his clothes. Well, I 
never ! 


[Curtain falls. ] 


SCENE II.—ABEL. 


ScENE.—Same as SCENE I. Curtain rises, dis- 
covering MAGGIE with an open letter in her 
hand. 

Maggie. Noble heart! How sweet it is to 
feel that in all my poverty and sorrow I have 
one true, good friend ! 


Enter ABEL. 

Abel. Maggie, I called to see if I could be of 
any service to youin the city. I must run up 
for a few days. 

Maggie. Service tome! Oh, my kind friend, 
how can I ever thank you for the inestimable 
service you have already done me, Abel? 

Abel. Pshaw! Don’t speak of it. 

Maggie. I must speak of it. But—forgive 
me !—are you really able to purchase the farm 
from my uncle’s creditors, and allow me to re- 
pay you on such favorable terms as are here 
stated ? 

Abel. Both able and willing, Maggie. Are 
we not old playmates, old school-fellows, 
friends of long standing ? 

Maggie. Yes, but other friends have forgotten 
me since my poor uncle died. Even your 
brother— 

Abel. Do not speak of that, Maggie. My bro- 
ther is so altered in every way since his friend, 
Mr. Ames, took him for a companion in his 
European trip that even I, his brother, scarcely 
recognize him. 

Maggie. I see now that it was an ideal I had 
made in my own heart that I fancied I loved. 

Abel. (Aside.) Oh! if there should be @ 
chance for me still in that heart! 

Maggie. Shall you be long in the city, Abel? 

Abel. Only a few days. And now for a word 
about yourself, Maggie. Do you propose 
remain on the farm ? 

Maggie. Oh, yes! for the present, at least. I 
shall open a school here for little girls, I think. 
You knowit is so far to the district schoo! that 
many of the neighbors cannot send their little 
girls in winter. 

Abel. Yes, that sounds like a good plan. 

Maggie. It will help me towards paying my 
debt to you, Abel, as well as in other things. 

Abel. Pshaw! Let that stand over till next 
year’s crops are gathered. By the way, Mag- 
gie, were you not proposing to tear down the 
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rooms on the west side, and rebuild them be- 
fore your uncle died ? 

Maggie. Yes, but now—the expense—I must 
give that up. 

Abel. Not atall. It will add to the value of 
the property to have that shaky wall torn 
down. I will see to it before the cold weather 
sets in. 

Maggie. No, no! 
ing you so. 

Abel. It is no burden, and you shall repay 
me all the cost when you are able. 

Maggie. I shall never be able to repay the 
debt of gratitude I owe to you. 


I cannot think of burden- 


Enter Susy. 

Susy. The hairy man that used to be Charles 
Smith 1s coming in at the gate, mum. 

Abel. We are going to town together, Maggie, 
but if it is disagreeable to you to have him 
come in— 

Maygie. Not at all. Ask him to walk in, 
Susy. [ Exit Susy. 

Abel. I think Charles will remain in the city. 
He is quite disgusted with the prospect of re- 
turning to country life. 


Enter CARLOS. 

Carlos. Good-morning, Miss Lee! 
ready, brother Abelaird ? 

Abel. I have already requested you, Charles, 
not tocall me again by thatabsurd name. The 
name my parents gave me is the one I wish to 
bear through life. 

Maggie. ( Aside.) That is rather a hard hit 
for Don Carlos Smythe. 

Carlos. Abel! Now, Miss Lee, I leave it to 
you—is not Abelaird an improvement upon my 
brother’s old-fashioned cognomen? Abelaird 
Smythe is sc much more elegant than Abel 
Smith. 

Maggie. I cannot agree with you, sir. The 
one name has an honest, manly ring in it that 
sounds noble and true to the ear; the other has 
a false affectation that will never please any 
but a distorted fancy. , 

Abel. Thank you, Maggie. I shall love my 
old-fashioned name better than ever after your 
defence of it. My brother may be Carlos or 
Charles, as he pleases; but I will ever remem- 
ber your words, and cling to the good old name 
of Abel. 

Maggie. 


Are you 


(Aside to ABEL.) And I, in my 
gtateful prayers, will never forget, dear friend, 
to put the same name as that of one who aided 
mein the hour of my sorest need, and pray our 
Heavenly Father to bless Abel Smith. 

Carlos. I am sorry to hurry you, brother, but 
if we are to take the noon train we have barely 
time to reach the depot. 

Abel. Yes, yes! Good-by, for a few days, 
Maggie! 

Carlos. Good-morning, Miss Lee! 

Maggie. Good-morniag, Mr. Smythe! Good- 
by, kind friend! [Kxeunt ABEL and CARLOS. 
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Maggie. Is it possible I ever loved that con- 
ceited puppy? How mean and pitiful his af- 
fectations appear beside the noble generosity 
of his brother! Well may I respect a name 
that has saved me from being a homeless 
beggar! 

[Curtain falls. ] 


SCENE ITI.—CHANGEABLE. 


SCENE.—A very richly furnished parlor. Curtain 
rises, discovering MRS. MONTGOMERY and 
CARLOS seated, conversing. 

Mrs. Montgomery. It wns really quite a ro- 
mantic story, I assure you, Mr. Smythe. 

Carlos. She is quite an heiress, is she not? 

Mrs. Montgomery. Very wealthy, and so pretty. 
She was a little rustic, you know, when she 
came into possession of her fortune, but now 
she is as accomplished as three years of foreign 
travel and the best of masters can make her. 

Carlos. But you promised to tell me the 
story. 

Mrs. Montgomery. True. When she was only 
ten years old she was left an orphan, and 
adopted by her uncle, an eccentric man, re- 
puted to be very wealthy. He died while she 
was still a young girl, and no property or 
papers could be found, so the conclusion was 
that the wealth did not exist. He left his farm 
heavily mortgaged ; but there was some ar- 
rangement made by which his niece was to re- 
tain possession, and pay off the debt by install- 
ments. And now comes the romantic part. In 
tearing down a portion of the house that needed 
repair a closet was found hidden in the wall, 
and in that closet bonds and deeds for a large 
fortune, and a will leaving it all to his niece. 

Carlos. it was, indeed, romantic. 

Mrs. Montgomery. As she was a distant rela- 
tive of mine, on hearing of her fortune I con- 
sidered it my duty to take her from her rustic 
home and associations, travel with her through 
Surope, and superintend her education and 
dress. Now, I shall introduce her to society. 

Carlos. And to me I hope. 

Mrs. Montgomery. Oh, certainly! I have sent 
her word that I have a friend here, and she 
will soon come in. She was with her German 
teacher when you first came. She is really 
almost too devoted to her books. Ah! I hear 
her coming now. 


Enter MAGGIE, dressed in the height of the 
Jashion. 

Maggie. ( Aside.) Don Carlos! 
ders never cease? (Takes a chair.) 

Mrs. Montgomery. Margaret, my love, allow 
me to introduce my friend, Mr. Smythe. Mr. 
Smythe, Miss Lee. 

Carlos. ( Aside.) Maggie Lee by all that is 
marvellous! (Alowd.) Miss Lee, I think we 
have met before? 


Will won- 
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Maggie. (Coldly.) Indeed! Wasit in Paris? 
We met so many Americans in Paris. You 
have been in Paris, Mr. Smythe? 

Carlos. I have, but I date the time when I 
was honored by your favor still further back. 
I think there was a time, Maggie— 

Maggie. (Haughtily.) Sir! 

Carlos. A time when I was permitted to call 
you by your given name—a time when we 
walked, rode, skated together. Have you for- 
gotten ? 

Maggie. (Carelessly.) Some childish flirta- 
tion, I presume, forgotten long ago. 

Mrs. Montgomery. Since you are old friends, 


you will excuse me if I leave you for a few mo- | 


ments. Do not forget, Maggie, we are engaged 
to dine. [Exit Mrs. MONTGOMERY. 

Carlos. Have you, indeed, forgotten those old 
day§ on the farm? 

Maggie. Speaking of farms, you should reaily 
visit the south of France, Mr. Smythe, and see 
the vineyards and hop-gardens. When I was 
in France I was quite interested in wine mak- 
ing. You have never visited the south of 
France, Mr. Smythe ? 

Carlos. I passed through there some five 
years ago. But what foreign fruit can vie 
with our New England orchards? Do you not 
remember the old apple-tree where we used to 
sit together ? 

Maggie. Apples! It seems to me I have 
eaten apples when a child, but now I shudder 
at the thought of an apple au naturel. 

Carlos. I shall never forget the apples and 
cider at the old farm. 

Maggie. Don’t mention cider, or I shall ex- 
pire with horror. Rhine wine is the only bever- 
age a refined taste can endure. 

Carlos. You are cruelly sarcastic. 

Maggie. I! Oh! you do me an injustice. 
When a lady travels, and enlarges and ex- 
pands her ideas, she—well—really—you know 
—she cannot be expected to remember every 
trifling incident of her childhood. 

Carlos. Trifling! Was it a trifle to win my 
heart, and give me yours; to vow eternal love 
and constancy, though the seas rolled between 
us? O Maggie! Maggie! are you, indeed, so 
changeable? 

Maggie. Well, really it is refreshing to hear 
you call me changeable. 

Carlos. I was blind, foolish, Maggie! Can- 
not you forgive and forget ? 

Maggie. (Carelessly.) I have done both long 
ago. There was nothing of such magnitude in 
our childish friendship that I should cherish 
revenge, or even charge my memory with it 
during all these years. 


Enter THOMAS, with a card, 


Thomas. (Handing MAGGIE the card.) A 
gentleman, Miss Margaret, to see you. 
Maggie. Ask him to walk up, Thomas. 
[Exit THOMAS. 
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Enter Mrs. MONTGOMERY. 

Mrs. Montgomery. Margaret, my dear, there 
is a gentleman who looks like a farmer inquir- 
ing for you. 

Maggie. A valued friend, Mrs. Montgomery, 

Carlos. Mrs. Montgomery, my friend, will 
not you plead for me, and beg Maggie to over- 
look the past, forgive my changeable disposi- 
tion, and renew the engagement between us? 

Mrs. Montgomery. Engagement! Why, Mar- 
garet, Carlos, I never heard of any engagement 
between you! 

Maggie. Because, my dear friend, no such en- 
gagement exists, excepting in the imagination 
of your friend, Mr. Smythe. 

Carlos. Mr. Smythe! It was once Charles, 

Maggie. True. You changed both the name 
and the reiationship. I am engaged, Mrs, 
Montgomery, but not to your friend. 

Mrs. Montgomery. To whom, then? 


Enter ABEL. 

Maggie. (Advancing to meet him.) To this 
gentleman, my friend when I was in poverty 
and distress, my counsellor when I became an 
heiress, and now my— 

Abel. Your devoted lover, Maggie, who was 
silent whilst he believed another had a prior 
claim, but who loved you from his boyhood 
with an unchangeable affection. 

Maggie. And who will never give you reason 
to call her changeable. 

[Curtain fails. ] 


—————_ --e____—_ 


WHY? 
BY L. M. R. 


Why is it, bright birdie, can you tell me why 

The fairest, the sweetest of earth soonest die? 

The pure, and the good, and the ones we love best, 

Are torn from our hearts, and laid gently to rest 
In the cold, quiet grave? 

Methought you might tell, for you fly so high, 

Why is it the brightest of earth sodnest die? 

Are they needed above to swell the fair threng, 

To join in the chorus, and sing the sweet song 
Of redemption? 

Ah, no! poor, weak mortal, I cannot know why 

The earth’s dearest treasures are soonest to die. 

The Book gives one reason; so, mortal, be still, 

And submit thy proud heart to God’s holy will; 
He ruleth the storm. 

“Whom he loveth he chastens.” Then, man, to his 

will 

Be submissive, be patient, and trusting, until 

He calleth you, too, far above the blue sky, 

Where I with my wings dare not ever to fly, 
To claim a bright crown. 


é —_—~> > — 


NOTHING is so contagious as enthusiasm ; it 
is the real allegory of the tale of Orpheus; it 
moves stones, it charms brutes. Enthusiasm 
is the genius of sincerity, and truth accom 
plishes no victories without it.— Bulwer Lytton 
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MY WIFE AND THE MARKET 
STREET PHANTOM. 
BY A RETIRED MERCHANT, 

SoME of us remember the old credit times, 
when to be in business was—begging Dante’s 
pardon—to be in purgatory. In our bones we 
still feel the rack on which we were stretched 
in those awful days. To provide for his notes 
seemed to be the whole employment of a mer- 
chant’s life. He could sell goods easily enough, 
but to obtain payment was another part of the 
story. The mails used to be looked for then 
with fearful interest. Every day brought a 
plea from some country debtor for an exten- 
sion. As his note had been ‘‘done,’’ and as 
more notes would require to be, the unlucky 
city holder must guard against a protest. It 
was almost as bad for your customers’ paper to 
be dishonored as your own. You were obliged 
to keep up their stock of goods, and to keep up 
their credit, too. Whew! I shudder now when 
I think of it, and only wonder how I possibly 
survived, and why I did not, commercially, go 
under, like many a better man. I wonld not 
go through the same process again if there were 
ninety-nine chances in a hundred that I should 
come out as rich as John Jacob Astor or Ste- 
phen Girard. 

I was new, then—young in years, in business, 
andin matrimony. I had a wife who thought 
I was the only man in the world. I have the 
wife still; but she has discovered, fortunately 
for me, that I am not the last man, that nobody 
envies her right in me, or aims to steal away 
my affections from her. If she is jealous at all 
now, it is of her daughters, who certainly are 
fine girls, and can sing, play, and sketch better 
than their mother can or ever could. I would 
not for a large apple have her know that I said 
this. Though the flame may have burnt out, 
who knows but 

“*Still in their ashes live their wonted fires?’ 

I have heard of a woman jealous at fourscore. 

In those days of harassment and worry we 
did not think it necessary to tell our dear wives 
of all our business troubles. It would have 
given them vexation for nothing, and doubled 
our own by the reflex of their anxiety. So we 
had to carry the burthen alone, and do the best 
we could with it. Many is the time that I have 
been compelled to talk nonsense at an evening 
party when my head was aching, and my 
thoughts were pre-occupied with to-morrow’s 
bills payable, and possible defection of debtors, 
and of my bank-account besides. For, in those 
terrible times, we actually were obliged to bor- 
Tow money to deposit in order to maintain our 
place in the discount line. No deposits, no 
favors, and precious few favors at any rate. 
With all our efforts the banks could not, or 
would not, yield us the facilities we stood in 
need of. We had to borrow on the street, and 
to get our paper shaved. Fearfully thick were 
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the shavings sometimes! All sorts of expedi- 
ents were necessarily resorted to, little better, 
sometimes, than a more respectable sort of 
Jeremy Diddlerism. 

Completely cornered at one time, and almost 
distracted, I made the business acquaintance 
of a certain lady capitalist who followed the 
fashion, and shaved paper, and who insisted, 
too, on managing her own business. She gave 
no broker a share of her profits; and this ought 
to have been rather a favorable circumstance, 


| Since one person is easier satisfied than two. 


She had almost ruined several strong men in 
Market Street, and quite ruined several weak 
ones before I had anything to do with her. 

Nor was this deadly influence her fault, poor 
woman! It grew out of her weakness of faith, 
and her peculiar style of doing business. The 
difficulty was this: that she recognized all her 
debtors when she met them, that she spoke of 
them as her friends, and that she asked, at the 
worst times, and in the worst places, as many 
questions relative to their financial standing 
and ability as all the agents of seven commer- 
It re- 
quired no small reputation on ’change to endure 
such a fearful inquisition as this, or to live 
down the suspicious circumstance that your 
paper had found its way into the possession of 
the Phantom. For that was what some of the 
boys called her. Misery loves company, which 
is reasonable enough. Misery loves fun, which 
isa paradox. When the Phantom glided down 
Market Street, she could certainly not be greeted 
with the exclamation :— 

* Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with.” 

Yet many who had fallen into her hands were 
ready to aver that in business matters ‘her 
bones were marrowless, her blood was cold.’’ 
She made as much commotion as an elephant 
on his travels. As she walked, clerks and prin- 
cipals came to the doors, and looked after her 
to see whose precincts she would haunt. The 
clerks all seemed diverted ; the principals not 
quite so well pleased. For more than one of 
them feared that she migiit on some day head 
for their premises. And then—why a notary’s 
visit would not be worse. 

Nobody was safe; for many had kites flying, 
and everybody had notes out, and the Phantom 
might have bought a man’s paper without any 
agency of his in the matter. Without the un- 
fortunate drawer’s approval, and, indeed, to 
his infinite horror and disgust, he might, by 
the proxy of his signature, be deposited in her 
strong box. Said strong box was commonly 
reported to be a band-box, kept at night under 
her bed. 

Upon the first presentation of a note to her 
attention, she held the proposition for advise- 
ment, while she occupied herself im the pre- 
liminary “‘spying out of the land.” She would 
look with the keenness of a merchandise-broker 
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at a stock of goods, count the boxes on the 
pavement before a store, inquire into the bank 
account of the drawer or city indorser, ascer- 
tain whether he were married or single, find it 
out if he kept a fast horse, and get a look at him 
to see if he himself seemed to be a fast man. 
All this time the object of surveillance might 
be entirely unconscious of it, or he might have 
an unpleasant suspicion of what was in pro- 
gress. The note bought—for the lady usually 
bought, putting her rate of discount at the 
severest rate she could obtain by magnifying 
objections—-the next operation was to let the 
responsible city party know into whose hands 
the paper had fallen. It was quite a shock to 
those who knew or had heard of her. If they 
were sure of their own standing, they let the 
thing run, and defied the fates. If they were 
not sure, and could possibly do so, they dis- 
counted their own notes at once to get them 
out of the lady’s hands. And if, though they 
would have been glad to do so, they could not, 
nothing was left to them but to groan (not 
grin) and bear their misfortune. 

And now came the terrible ordeal. All the 
commercial world at once understood when the 
victim was under the spell of the Phantom. 
She would recognize him wherever she met 
him with the most annoying cordiality. She 
would call at his place of business on all kinds 
of pretences, asking all sorts of questions about 
anything and everything. The real motive in 
these presentations of herself was to keep the 
victim in mind that she was his avenging fate, 
and had her shears all ready to clip the thread 
of his commercial life, if, on a certain day of 
grace, the stroke of three should prove his 
business doom. 

As the day of maturity grew nearer her ap- 
parition became more and more frequent. To 
all the creditors of the victim these visits were 
warnings. To his enemies they were signals 
to rush in and secure themselves. To the 
thoughtless and inconsiderate as the day ap- 
proached the fun grew fast and furious. As 
we have already said, many strong men shook 
under such a trial, and many weak ones fell. 
The lady broker was the witch of evil omen; 
and, when you saw her busiest, you might pre- 
dict that a crash was coming. Always, how- 
ever, out of the crash she managed to save 
whatever she had adventured. 

As I said, in those days I was cornered. 
Taking care of*other people’s notes had de- 
stroyed my ability to take care of my own. I 
called on one of my creditors, and stated my 
dilemma frankly. It did not surprise him at 
all, for mine was not an unusual case, though 
my credit was rather better than the average. 
No paper with my indorsement had suffered 
protest ; and I was quoted, if not A No.1, A 
No. 2 at the very lowest. My friend and 
creditor, for he was both, pondered. 

. “If you will draw me a note at ninety days,”’ 





he said, “‘I will get it done, and hand you the 
proceeds to take up the other. Yuu must leave 
a large margin, for, in all probability, you will 
be cut into deeply.” 

* How will you get it done?” 

**Not at my bank. I wish I could. I can- 
not say exactly where. It is not you that go 
into the street to pay your own debt, but I that 
go to borrow for your accommodation. And 
as such is the case, you should not be too 
curious or difficult.’’ 

I followed his direction, was put in funds, 
paid my note, and went home, as I believed a 
happy man. My wife was so delighted with 
my cheerfulness, that she projected a little ex- 
cursion for the very next day, and said she 
would call at the store for me. I consented to 
the arrangement, for, to my intense relief, 
there was nothing falling due for three days, in 
which I was implicated. By the way, I should 
have mentioned that the Phantom, whom at 
that time I did not know, even by sight, had 
appeared at the store, and asked to look at the 
directory. The young men laughed and chaffed 
after she went out; but I paid no particular 
attention to her. I was not one of her clients, 
I told them, and never would be. She was 
nothing to me, but a woman certainly out of 
her sphere. 

Nettie came down the next day, as she had 
proposed. It was a delightful morning, and I 
was never in more prime spirits for a holiday. 
I had no “shinning” to do over the hot pav2 
ments, no race to run against time. I had not, 
to be sure, ‘‘anything over” to lend ; but then 
neither had I to ask that disagreeable question 
on my own behoof. Wife was sitting in my 
snug office waiting, while I read and answered 
a business letter or two. She was the picture 
of pleased and calm content, and was simply 
though tastefully dressed, for extravagance 
was neither her fault nor mine. I could not 
help looking aside at her, every now and then, 
with gratified and fond regards ; and the mu- 
tual sympathy between us was more eloquent 
than words. 

‘* A lady in the store wishes to see you,”’ said 
one of the clerks. 

‘A lady,” said I, smiling, ‘‘ that is something 
new in a wholesale house in Market Street. 
She must have seen you come in, Nettie, and 
followed to call on you here.”’ 

But when I went out my smile disappeared, 
It was the Phantom, the messenger of doom! 

All sorts of apprehensions flitted through my 
mind, as she glided forward and accosted me, 
announcing herself, and addressing me by 
name. 

‘“To what am I indebted for the honor of this 
call?’”’ I asked with forced politeness. 

‘“‘T have your note—at ninety days. I dono 
business through the banks, and have called to 
apprise you, in case you should wish to dis 
count it before maturity. Good-merning, sir!’ 
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MY WIFE AND THE MARKET STREET PHANTOM. $41 








Nobody had overheard a word, but I was 
sure that everybody knew. Her hateful air of 
confidence and secrecy was worse than procla- 
mation by the bell-man. No, not everybody ! 
My wife did not know, and should not. I ob- 
served that, naturally enough, Nettie had been 
looking at us with amused curiosity, through 
the glass partition. I tried, too, to look amused 
as I returned to her; but no smile but a horribly 
ghastly smile, will set on a pallid countenance. 
And I must confess that I felt as if I was taken 
in and done for. I was sure that all my well 
laid schemes would “gang a-gley,’’ as Burns 
hath it, with such a shocking Marplot as the 
lady broker mixed up in my business, 

“Good gracious, George! What is the mat- 
ter? And who was that? And what was she 
doing here?”’ Nettie asked all three questions 
in one breath. 

Of course I did not tell her. It would have 
involved, I thought, an explanation as long as 
the representations made by a merchant in 
difficulties to a primary meeting of creditors. 
I don’t know, now, what I did say. If I told 
any part of the truth, Iam sure I did not tell 
the whole of it. I fibbed and prevaricated out 
of the scrape, somehow, but only partially, for 
a dash of bitter was infused into our honey, 
which lasted—ninety days. But all the days 
after that note was paid were days of grace. 
In the ninety days I learned wisdom. If I had 
only possessed it at the,start, I should have 
said, ‘‘I gave a note yesterday. That woman 
discounted it for the holder, and she has been 
here to tell me, as if I cared who has a note 
which, whoever holds it, will be paid at matu- 
rity.”” That is what I ought to have done, and 
made an end of all suspicion and speculation 
on the part of my better half. But I did not. 

Our day of pleasure was a doleful day enough ! 
I could not get my wife back into the pleasant 
and unconstrained mood which the Phantom 
had interrupted ; for the very good reason that 
I was not at ease myself. I was, indeed, an- 
noyed beyond measure, both at the occurrence, 
and at my wife’s evident dissatisfaction. “If 
the thing is nothing, and means nothing, why 
make a mystery out of nothing?’ she had 
asked me. 

“There must be some things which a wife 
need not know.” 

“One of the things that I certainly do not 
know, is how that can be. But,’’ she added, 
with the air of offended dignity, which the 
beautiful sex know so well how to put on, 
“but, of course, women, and wives especially, 
are to be treated like babies.”’ 

The day was nearly over. Diligent attention 
had somewhat mollified my wife’s vexation, or 
reconciled her to her cruel fate. Itis dreadful, 
how much wives have to suffer ; I wonder, for 
my part, that women ever do get married. 

The day was nearly over. The natural sun 
was just going down, and the sun in my wife’s 


features was just rising. We had reached a 
condition of comparative content ;-and were 
almost in statu quo ante bellum—the small war 
of the morning. Returning from over Schuyl- 
kill, we turned from Market into Arch Street, 
| and were walking down, when we met Smith 
| and his wife. They, too, were newly-married 
| people, and of course we were all in accord. 
| After the “How d’ye do’s!” Mr. Smith’s 
wife and my wife went into the all important 
| Servant girl question, comparing experiences. 
| Smith and I discussed in an under tone the less 
| important question: How the—dickens !—mer- 
| chants were to meet their notes, and provide 
for their families under existing circumstances. 
While we were talking—O horrors !— 
“ Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 

The armed rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger ; 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 

Shall never tremble !” 

Deliberately sailing up the street, with the 
ghostly satisfaction of a shadow who had 
scared her daily quota of victims into fits, ap- 
proached the Phantom. On she came, and I 
felt my knees grow weak. I looked up-town, 
determined not to see her; but she was not 
thus to be put aside. With her blandest smile, 
and with most distinct recognition, she singled 
me out, and bade me a ‘‘ Good-evening !”’ 

Good-evening! As if any evening could be 
good in which she appeared. My wife looked 
twenty daggers, Smith regarded me with for- 
lorn pity, Mrs. Smith gazed round in blank 
astonishment. There was nothing more to be 
said, but to pay parting compliments and sepa- 
rate. 

Such a night as I passed! Not a shade of 
Smith’s countenance, not a shadow of my per- 
turbation had escaped my wife’s keen glance. 
And so it went on for—ninety days. I need not 
dwell on all the apparitions of the Market 
Street ghost. At all sorts of awkward times 
that ominous Phantom appeared, clouding my 
moments of forced cheerfulness, deepening my 
blue days into a deeper azure :— 

“Darkly, deeply, desperately blue.” 

I was a haunted man. I was worn to a 
skeleton. My wife was one day a weeping 
martyr, and on the next a beautiful virago. 
The limit of endurance was reached, and so— 
thank goodness! was the end of ninety days ! 

The agony was over. I had taken up that 
note; I had torn it into ten thousand pieces 
Though to-morrow was before me, with its 
arduous course of scheming, borrowing, beg- 
ging, hypothecating, I breathed freer and 
deeper. That note was destroyed. 

My wife’s brother Charley came into my 
counting-roum. I met him with a cheerful, 
ready smile ; which reception seemed to please 
him very much, though I could not at once see 
why. He drew a chair close to me, and asked, 
in a pleasanter tone, perhaps, than he had come 
prepared to do :— 
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**Tell me, what is the matter between you 
and Nettie ?”’ 

I began at the beginning, aud told him the 
whole story, every particular, and closed by 
pointing to the fragments of the note, with 
which the floor was covered. 

His loud and boisterous ‘“‘ Ha! Ha!’ caused 
the book-keeper to make such a blot in the 
ledger, as never was made there before ; and 
an atmosphere of sunshine spread over the 
whole place, when I joined in the laugh. For 
everybody in the store who had suspected my 
difficulties, as they could not but do, felt that 
**all the clouds that lowered upon our house’’ 
were lifted. 

I took my wife’s brother home with me to 
dinner. The first person we met as we emerged 
from the store was—the Phantom! I cut her— 
dead ! 

It was a pleasant-dinner. Charley described 
the whole thing to my wife, with rollicking 
fun, and her face actually seemed to flash up, 
and look plumper that very evening. 

I did not have to “shin’”’ any more. Charley— 
he was a broker, too—took me by the hand and 


saw me safely throvgh. For brokers in those | 
‘days—as perhaps they have now—had some 


mercy on their own flesh and blood, when they 
were sure they would not lose by it. And my 
assets were more than ample, with Christian 
treatment. 

And now the story is done of “‘ My Wife and 
the Market Street Phantom.” 





TIME’S MEASURES. 
BY M. A, ¥. 
Swirt ty and noiselessly 
Time flies away, 
When pleasure stays with us 
Every day. 
Hearts will beat lightly, 
Eyes will beam brightly, 
When time flies away. 


Swiftly and pleasantly 
Time passes by, 
When the heart’s beatings 
Give no time to sigh, 
Lips will sing merrily, 
Hearts will beat cheerily, 
As time passes by. 


Slowly and wearily 
Time drags along, 
‘Leaving no hope nor wish 
Ever for song. 
Time will pass slowly 
O’er the bowed heart and lowly, 
Uncheered by a song. 


Wishing that time was past, 
Longing that life should last 
Under the sun; 
Whether time drag sad and slow, 
Or if it lightly go, 
We shall reap as we sow, 
When life is done! 











THE ROMANCE OF A DAY. 
BY A. H. P. 


THE Ariel lay rocking at the pier. Already 
the coquettish little widow, Mrs. Dudley, had 
ensconced herself in the stern, and was daintily 
adjusting her drapery in graceful folds about 
her pretty shoulders ; but Maud and Belle Gres- 
ham lingered, and the gentlemen were busy 
stowing away the lunch baskets and fishing 
tackle, and making cushions of th@ heavy 
shawls and cloaks. 

**Come, come, my dears!” cried Mrs. Dudley, 
with a slight assumption of matronly dignity, 
though her fluffy golden hair and pink com- 
plexion almost ignored the fact of her tweuty- 
five years. ‘* We are late already.”’ 

‘““Why, Mr. Thorne and Florence are not 
here yet, Annie,’’ returned one of the girls. 

Just at this moment two figures came saun- 
tering down the hill—a gentleman and lady. 
The latter tall and slender, but full of willowy 
grace, and most delicately rounded, with a 
small Grecian head that seemed unable to sup- 
port the weight of thick dark hair coiled ‘in 
great heavy lustrous braids, and yet, as if in 
very wilfulness, escaping in a thousand little 
silky rings about the temples and low fore- 
head, only enhancing the purity of the face— 
colorless and like marble, save the full lips 
redder than the deepest dyed coral ever brought 
up from old ocean’s depths—while eyes of dark- 
est blue, shaded by fringes that made them al- 
most black, gleamed with pridé, and fire, and 
sweet coquetry. At times, when flushed with 
excitement, in her wondrous grace and loveli- 
ness, she seemed like some delicate though bril- 
liant flower—like a white fuschia, with its 
scarlet heart swayed to and fro in the passing 
breeze. 

Men were ready to die for her, and, strange 
anomaly, women adored her; so even the vain, 
selfish little widow made way at once as Ro- 
bert Thorne escorted Miss Le Roy on board the 
Ariel, and assiduously wrapped an India shawl 
about her; for, though a summer morning, the 
wind was blowing freshly, and the white caps 
in the distance reared their tiny crests. 

“A magnificent day for a sail, ladies,” said 
Jack Galbraith, a tall, broad-shouldered fellow, 
with a bronzed face and sea-faring air, ‘but I 
doubt if our sails will stiffen on the return. I 
will venture the lake will be like glass, and 
then to the rowlocks, my boys!”’ 

* All the better, sir,’? laughed saucy Maud 
Gresham. ‘“’Tis lovely on the lake after sun- 
set, when the wind is down, and you can take 
to your oars, and we will sing: ‘Row, boat- 
man, row!’”’ 

‘*The lake after sunset is heavenly, 


mur- 


mured Miss Le Roy, in a low, dreamy voice, 
‘when the red light is falling, and we can 
drift along under the shadows of the trees, and 
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hear the water rippling as our boat cuts through 
its clear surface.”’ 

Robert Thorne looked down at her; the 
words seemed to bring a glimpse of Paradise 
before his eyes, but the next moment he had 
seized the helm. The Ariel put about; the 
fresh, willing breeze puffed out her snowy can- 
vas; and, with a gentle bound, she darted for- 
ward like a bird upon the wing. 

Half an hour later they ran into a little cove 
of Mallet’s Bay, almost hidden by the dense 
evergreens, a mild, secluded, lovely spot—one 
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of many dotting the shore for miles up and | 


down the loveliest sheet of water in the world. 
The party disembarked in high spirits. 

“Well, well, Mrs. Dudley,’’ said the gallant 
Jack Galbraith, ‘‘if you do not seem a veritable 
Undine, with that blonde head of yours emerg- 
ing from all your green drapery ; in this dark 
shadowy place one might imagine so any way,”’ 
and he tucked the little widow softly under his 
arm, and conveyed her up the steep into the 
dim recesses of the wood, where only the hum 
of insects and the wavering of the oaken 
boughs broke the summer stillness. 

The others came slowly after, Robert Thorne 
and Miss Le Roy bringing up the rear. They 
had met for the first time that day, and in some 
mysterious way the gentleman had fallen to 
her lot as escort. 

In winter Florence Le Roy danced and flirted 
in New York, broke her adorers’ hearts by the 
score, and made them her fast friends after- 
wards; for two seasons had been a reigning 
belle, the cynosure of all eyes at routs, operas, 
and balls. Devoted to costuming herself with 
the skill inherited with her French blood, ar- 
tistic in her tastes, well educated, and the niece 
of a scheming aunt, what wonder that her only 
Object in life seemed to be the securing of an 
eligible parti? During the summer months she 
recuperated her exhausted energies in the se- 
cluded country home of some distant relatives, 
where she revelled in demé-toilettes, lived on 
plain, nourishing food, stained her fingers with 
luscious fruits and berries, rewed in the water, 
rambled in the fields, and indulged generally 
in rural employments and diversions, gaining 
the health, and strength, and added beauty re- 
quisite for the next winter’s campaign. Two 
or three neighboring families, who received 
from time to time additions to their limited 
society in the way of uncles, aunts, and cousins 
from town, prevented the time from hanging 
too heavily on her hands, and this chance meet- 
ing with Mr. Robert Thorne was by no means 
distasteful to the fair Florence. 

The gentleman was young, without fortune, 
but already making a name for himself in the 
world; well educated, honorable, and high 
minded ; and carrying beneath a smooth, pol- 
ished exterior a power few dreamed of—a 
Stern, inflexible will that bent and swayed all 
with whom he came in contact. Standing by 
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the side of Florence Le Roy, one might have 
sworn they were destined for each other. As 
a model of manly beauty, Robert .Thorne had 
few equals—so tall and shapely, with clear-cut 
features and fair, waving hair, that caused him 
to look even younger than his years. 

Keenly and sensitively alive to the beautiful, 
it was not strange that he should be powerfully 
moved by the magnetic presence of Miss Le 
Roy. Holding her soft hand for a4 moment, as 
they climbed over the rugged boulders, he 
seemed to realize that in that little palm lay 
his destiny ; and Florence just raised her dark 
eyes to his, and a color came to her cheeks akin 
to that living always upon her lips. She had 
done the same thing dozens of times before, 


| and, if she could remember rightly, always 








with the desired effect. 

There was plenty of romping and merry 
laughter among them all; those sylvan glades 
re-echoed the glad sounds, and now and then 
a squirrel from his high and secure abode 
would peep with wondering eyes upon the 
flitting farm below. 

Music was not wanting, for out of a mysteri- 


| : : 
ous green baize bag came Mrs. Dudley’s guitar, 


and archly and enchantingly the little widow 
sang as she thrummed its strings with her 
white fingers. ‘‘ Flute and viol’s notes’ also 
provoked the dance, and twinkling feet tripped 
over the leaf strewn earth until, wearied, they 
threw themselves down beneath the wide 
spreading oaks, though laugh and jest still went 
gaily round, and quick retort and flashing re- 
partee. Flushed and brilliant Miss Le Roy 
looked as she sat on the trunk of a fallen tree, 
and Mr. Thorne, reclining at her feet, talked 
as fluently, as was his wont when bound to 
shine. 

**And so you do not believe in presenti- 
ments?” he asked, looking up into the face 
above him. 

Florence smiled and shook her head. 

**But I do,’ said Mrs. Dudley, solemnly. 

Jack Galbraith laughed a hearty ringing 
laugh. ‘Be so kind, then, Mrs. Dudley,” he 
returned, ‘‘as to have one now, for I am going 
down to the water to see if I can hook a few 
bass; the lake is still, and I feel, if not a 
presentiment, piscatorially inclined at least. 
Come on, Thorne, Bob, Charlie, and the rest 
of you; the ladies perhaps can spare us an 
hour.” 

“Oh, you vain thing!” said Mrs. Dudley, 
putting up her pretty lips; ‘‘indeed we can, you 
especially, horrid cruel creature that you are 
to pull those poor beautiful fishes out of the 
water and let them expire in agony.” 

** At your feet,’’ retorted Jack. 

The widow looked rather pleased and con- 
scious as the gentlemen left. 

‘* Now lets have a little comfort,” spoke up 
Bella Gresham, a romping school-girl of twelve. 
“Cousin Floy, ai’n’t you hungry? say, now, 
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there ’s a darling, and I[’ll pilfer you a sand- 
wich out of the lunch basket.”’ 

‘A sandwich!” broke in Maud, scornfully. 
‘*I know what she likes better, a cream cake ; 
Floy, don’t you?” 

To which Floy languidly assented, and was 
treated thereto by the devoted Maud. 

The old tree on which she sat became a chair 
of state, and her subjects gathered round. 
Mrs. Dudley went into extasies over the trim- 
mings of her dress, bracelets, gloves, and even 
the high-heeled little French boots, buckled 
round the most enchanting instep in the world. 

‘You are looking so well to day, Miss Le 
Roy,”’ she finally said. 

Florence seemed abstracted and listless, 
though no doubt she believed Mrs. Dudley’s 
words, for her mirror had that morning told 
her the same, saying nothing of Mr. Thorne’s 
eyes. 

“T think a certain gentleman is mightily 
taken with somebody,”’ continued the widow. 

“*T judge,” replied Miss Le Roy, “‘ that must 
be Mr. Galbraith with Mrs. Dudley.”’ 

“Oh!” she answered, trying to look inno- 
cent, ‘‘ Jack and I played together when we 
were children.”’ 

**Yes,’’ put in Maud, ‘‘and afterward you 
jilted him for that rich old Mr. Dudley ; mamma 
said so.”’ 

The widéw seemed inclined to cry, and actu- 
ally shook out her little hem-stitched piece of 
cambric ; but, upon further consideration she 
realized it would spoil her eyes, and the gentle- 
men might not be long away, so she consoled 


herself by saying Maud was too heartless and | 
| gasp, and beat, and die, without one pitying 
| glance from those beautiful eyes?’ He started 


inconsiderate for anything, and that she felt 
sure Mrs. Gresham never uttered such a 
word. ; 

Meanwhile, Belle had made an excursion into 
the wood and returned laden with wild colum- 
bines, forthwith proceeding to decorate Miss 
Le Roy. When a little later Mr. Thorne saun- 
tered back, saying that his luck was not en- 
couraging, he found a wood nymph of sur- 
passing loveliness, the scarlet bells trailing 
through the heavy masses of her hair, a woven 
chain of them about her neck, and even from 
each ear-ring of etruscan gold hung a fragrant 
blossom. 

Whereupon he complimented both adorner 
and adorned. 

‘In chains, Miss Le Roy, but of such light 
and graceful workmanship they cannot be 
galling.” 

“No, they are so delicate and beautiful I 
would wear them forever, but soon they will 
be shrunken and faded, and then I shall fling 
them away.”’ She held a bunch of the same 
flowers in her hand and from time to time laid 
them caressingly against her cheek. 

Mr. Thorne watched her every motion ; he 
noted the whiteness of those slender fingers with 
their rosy tips, the rounded arm half revealed 








by the sleeve of lace, and the graceful pose of 
the head bending like a lily upon its stem. 

She bore the scrutiny unmoved. What mat- 
tered it if another offering was laid upon her 
shrine, so long as her own heart throbbed 
calmly beneath the silken boddice ? 

Basking thus in the radiance of her beauty, 
swayed insensibly by the enchantment of her 
vivid, sparkling nature, a sudden impulse 
seemed to possess him. “Give me_ those 
flowers, Miss Le Roy?” He spoke half play- 
fully, yet impetuously. 

‘Oh, they are torn and faded, Mr. Thorne, 
Belle will bring you some fresher ones.” 

He gazed at her curiously for a moment, and 
then accepted with infinite grace the honey- 
suckles graciously heaped upon him. 

Mrs. Dudley was yawning—this by play did 
not interest her. 

Shortly after the gentlemen made their ap- 
pearance, each with a string of shining captives, 
and Jack Galbraith proceeded in the most gal- 
lant manner to deposit his before the widow, 
who shut her eyes and vowed he was the crue- 
lest man in the world, and that she would not 
even look at the poor gasping things. 

‘* Let me see them, Mr. Galbraith,’’ said Miss 
Le Roy, and she watched the struggling fish 
with animation, commenting upon the beauty 
of their varied hue. 

A sudden thought seemed to break in upon 
the mind of Mr. Thorne. ‘‘ Can it be?’ hesaid, 
inwardly ; ‘‘ she is so cool and collected, would 
she not witness with as much composure a 
fettered struggling heart, and let it throb, and 


from his reverie. ‘‘ They are hardly as brilliant 
in their death Miss Le Roy as the dolphin; I 
do not think ‘each pang imbues with a new 
color.’”’ 

‘*But the beauty of the dolphin is not con- 
fined to its dying state,’ she answered. “I 
remember once on shipboard from Marseilles 
to Alexandria how they played about the ves- 
sel, displaying all their magnificent tints of 
golden green and blue with every sportive 
movement.” 

‘Then you have travelled, Miss Le Roy?” 

‘A little. I spent one winter with my aunt 
in the south of France, in the old ancestral 
home of my grandfather.”’ 

“IT thought French blood ran in your veins.” 

“J’aime, J’adore, J’idolatre ma _ belle 
France.”’ 

‘** And is that the extent of your idolatry?” 

“At present, monsieur,” she answered, 
rather coquettishly, he thought. 

The sun was now half way down the western 
sky, and long shadows began to fall across the 
lake. A white cloth was spread and soon 
covered with a variety of tempting things, 





' pleasant to the eye, and gratifying to the 
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palate. Miss Le Roy crumbled a roll in a 
glass of suave cream. 


“True to your French lineage,’ said Mr. | 


Thorne, with an amused air, as he leisurely 
helped himself to biscuits and cold chicken. 

“Cousin Florence just lives upon cream,” 
Belle demurely remarked, with a huge slice of 
fruit cake in hand. ‘“‘Ugh! I don’t see how 
she can endure it.”” And then followed a gas- 
tronomic conversation of some length. 

Mrs. Dudley and Jack Galbraith were cosey 
over one plate that seemed to hold enough for 
their mutual delectatiov. No dainty appetites 
were making havoc among the contents of the 
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large wicker baskets ; and, when at last they | 


were repacked, Bob and Charlie declared them 
considerably lightened. By the time the gen- 
tlemen had finished their cigars, the sun was 
well nigh down. Some time was consumed in 
getting ready for departure. 

The little Ariel was not so buoyant as with 
the morning’s tide. 
against the mast; for, as Jack Galbraith had 
predicted, the lake seemed like glass; not a 
ripple broke the stillness, save as some mem- 
ber of the finny tribe, darting to the surface, 
provoked a momentary agitation of the water. 
Florence and Mr. Thorne occupied the stern, 
the other gentlemen bent to the oars, and once 
more the little craft, with its rich freight of 
youth, and loveliness, and manly vigor, pushed 
from shore. 

“Row, boatman, row!” rung out the clear 
alto of Maud Gresham ; Mrs. Dudley’s high, 
sweet soprano soared in ; and Jack Galbraith’s 
tenor joined with such exquisite effect that the 
occupants of the stern looked into each others’ 
faces with surprised delight. On and on they 
glided, keeping along shore under the banks, 
half-hidden with rich foliage and clinging vines, 
the red berries of the sumach now and then 
gleaming from amid the vivid green. The air 
seemed heavy with sweetness; already the 
crescent moon hung in the evening sky, though 
the west was still one sheet of fire ; great banks 
of fleecy clouds caught their crimson edge from 
the glow; and the day was dying in all its 
Tegnant sunset beauty. 

The enthusiastic yet dreamy nature of Flo- 
rence Le Roy seemed completely aroused. 
“Oh! this enchanting world!” she half-un- 
consciously whispered ; and, leaning over the 
Ariel’s side, laved her hand in the rippling 
waters, upturning her bright face to catch the 
showers of spray dashed over them by the fall- 
ing oars. The sparkling drops glistened in her 
dark hair like diamonds. 

“If I could imprison one of those crystals,” 
said Mr. Thorne, ‘‘I would guard it in some 
jewelled casket, itself a gem of untold worth.” 

“Ah! but they vanish, Mr. Thorne, vanish 
like hopes, like dreams,” and a sadness came 
over her face that made him long to gather up 


ae | forth its ceaseless song. 
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the slender form to his heart, and hold her 
there forever. 

The shadows fell deeper and deeper. With 
a respectful tenderness, that no woman could 
have gainsaid, he drew her shawl still closer. 
She smiled her thanks, 

“You are not over strong,” he said, ‘and 
this night air is sometimes chilling.”’ 

‘It is very pleasant to be so cared for,’’ she 
answered. 

He turned suddenly, as if to ask: ‘‘Is this 
all acting?’’ But her face was serene, and she 
looked ineffably sweet and winning, full of 
gentle womanly grace. 

The rowers rested from their labors, and let 
the boat drift at will. As the evening shades 


| deepened, the stars one by one seemed to slowly 





take their places in the wide vault of heaven. 
Along the shore the faint twittering of birds 
proclaimed their search for leafy boughs that 
swayed them gently through the night, and far 
down the bay the lonely whippoorwill poured 


Miss Le Roy played with the fringes of her 
shawl. She felt the silence dangerous; she 
dared not lift her eyes. 

A low voice whispered in her ear: “An 
eternity of bliss can be compressed into one 
short hour.” 

She raised her head timidly to meet a face 
passionate with intense emotion, dim and in- 
distinct in the twilight. 

**Could you not drift on forever?”’ 

‘* Forever!’ she repeated, as if under some 
enchantment. 

A hand of iron strength crushed her slender 
one until the great jewelled rings she wore 
bruised the delicate flesh, and she could have 
cried out for very pain. 

‘Home again!” called fresh young voices, 
and the Ariel’s keel grated upon the pebbly 
shore. 

She turned and clung to him. ‘Home! 
home!” she said. ‘‘My home is here,” with 
something like a sob in her voice, but the next 
moment he had lifted her from the boat. 

The spell was broken. Her cousins came 
crowding round their favorite ; she had been a 
long time engrossed with somebody else. 

** How still you have been, Cousin Floy !’’ 
said Belle. 

And Maud, in a side whisper, added: ‘‘Isn’t 
that Mr. Thorne stupid ; he scarcely spoke all 
the way home?” 

Mrs. Dudley was in high spirits, completely 
monopolizing Jack Galbraith, as she managed 
to do the remainder of their lives. 

Florence Le Roy found a foreign letter await- 
ing her arrival inclosed in one from her aunt, 
It was a formal proposal of marriage from the 
only representative of an old and wealthy 
family of Normandy. Riches unbounded and 
a title were laid at her feet. Her aunt was in 
ecstasies ; her most sanguine expectations had 
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been more than realized. She desired, as it 
was then late in August, Florence to return at 
once to New York that preparations might be 
immediately commenced for the important 
event, which she had ordained to take place 
upon the arrival of Count De Vaux early in 
October. 

Midnight came, and Miss Le Roy still sat 
with the letters crushed in her hand. The 
words were ringing in her ears. ‘‘ An eternity 
of bliss may be compressed in one short hour.” 
‘Or rather woe,”’ she cried. Ambition and 
pride were about to be fully gratified, but at 
what cost? Perhapsshe was awakening to the 
consciousness of some other priceless treasure 
that she was casting blindly from her. 

Morning found a pallid girl with dark circles 
round her heavy eyes—the brilliant creature of 
yesterday was no more. The sparkle, the 
foam, the effervescence had vanished like the 
glittering spray that dashed upon her head from 
the falling oars, had faded even as the flower 
chains that held so sweet a captive. 

At breakfast a second note awaited her, it 
was but an added drop to her cup of splended 
misery :— 

Miss LE Roy: MayIcome toyou? Ihave 
staked all my hopes of future happiness upon 
your decision. Fate, either mocking or propi- 
tious, has bid me cross your path. You did not 
turn from me last night; oh! do not now. 

ROBERT THORNE. 

In reply to this she inclosed the letters the 
night before received, and wrote :— 

The night has passed, and I have not closed 
myeyes. All the hollowness and selfish vanity 
of my existence the last few hours have re- 
vealed. Shall I refuse what my life long I 
have been taught to covet? Shall I blast the 
hopes of her who has been more than a mother 
to me? Shall I trust to you as my heart dic- 
tates? I know how you would answer, and 
that knowledge causes me to thrust aside as 
worthless what one day earlier would have 
been my proudest ambition. Thank God for 
the awakening, and come to me for I love you, 

FLORENCE LE Roy. 


oo 


EsTEEmM a habit of benignity greatly prefer- 
able to munificence : the former is peculiar to 
great and distinguished persons; the latter be- 
longs to flatterers of the people who court the 
applause of the inconstant vulgar.— Antoninus. 

THE willow which bends to the tempest often 
escapes better than the oak which resists it ; 
and so, in great calamities, it sometimes hap- 
pens that light and frivolous spirits recover 
their elasticity and presence of mind sooner than 
those of a loftier character.—Sir Walter Scott. 

THE fruits of the earth do not more obviously 
require labor and cultivation to prepare them 
for our use and subsistence than our faculties 
demand instruction and regulation, in order to 
qualify us to become upright and valuable 
members of society, useful to others, or happy 
in ourselves.— Barrow, 








A SUMMER’S AMUSEMENT; OR, 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
BY MARY ATHERTON. 
HomeE, May 14th, 

My DEAR KATHIE: Your welcome letter 
was received last night, and I have bestowed 
much thought upon it already. What a pleas. 
ant thing it would be if we could manage our 
plans so that we could spend the summer tra- 
velling together! It would really be the most 
charming thing we could do. Fancy the de- 
lightful times that would be vouchsafed to us! 
The rowing in the lakes and rivers, the scram- 
bling up the mountains, the sea-bathing, and 
horseback riding. The delights of sketching 
and flirting are really very tempting. Howcan 
I resist such temptations? I can’t. I shall 
write to my brother, and tell him sister Nelly 
needs a change of air. I will persuade their 
physician to declare that the only thing for 
Nell is to travel all the summer long from place 
to place; and then I will convince Harry that 
she cannot possibly go unless I go, too, to take 
care of those young Philistines, Hal and Ellie, 

Of course, he will be convinced of the last 
named fact; for he knows—who better ?—what 
surprising little torments those two chicks are, 
and that Nell would not have a chance of get+ 
ting any benefit from the trip if she bad the 
responsibility of seeing to the nurse and babies 
always on her mind; and, like a dear, good 
brother, he will appreciate my devotion in 
martyrizing myself on the shrine of the Philis- 
tines. ; 

That being arranged, let us decide upon the 
trip we will take, for Harry will leave it to me 
to decide. He is such a dear, good brother! 
He seems to think he never can do enough for 
me to recompense me for his loss. He firmly 
believes that I never have quite forgiven him 
for getting married ; for leaving me, to whom 
he had always belonged, for another woman. 
It is as well to keep the nice old fellow in that 
pleasant little idea; it leads to many adval 
tageous results. He knows, also, that I am 
devoted to Nell and the small fry ; so all that 
is straight, and I only wish his pretty little 
wife was in better health. 

But—not to change the subject too rapidly— 
what shall our plans be? The White Mou 
tains, the Adirondack, Lakes George and 
Champlain, Cape May, Saratoga, Newport 
taking in—by way of making a short cut—the 
Virginia Springs, the Mammoth Cave, ani 
Niagara? Won't it be jolly? Won’t we have 
experiences to think over during the next six 
months? What shall we have for travelling 
dresses that will go throngh fire and watel 
(both salt and fresh), and come out as good a 
new from every experience we put it through? 
Think it over, and let me know. 

Yours truly, HESTER LEWIS. 
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May 25th. 

ALAS! my dear Kathie, ‘‘’T was ever thus 
from childhood’s hour,’ ‘‘ The best laid plans 
of mice and men gang aft agley,”’ *‘ Whatcan’t 
be cured must be endured,’’ and many more of 
those pleasing little adages that are used as 
comforts in disappointment. Isn’t it perfectly 
heart-rending? We shall have to give up our 
charming travelling party. 

What do you suppose the Philistines have 
done? What is the worst thing their wickedly 
ingenious infant minds could conceive and ex- 
ecute? Knowing that your wildest guesses can- 
not come anywhere near the truth, I will at 
once tell you. Having consulted together to 
see what was the worst thing they could do, 
the one caught whooping-cough, and the other 
the measles. Now, is not that an aggravation ? 
(f course, they did it of malice aforethought. 
They knew what effect it would have upon me, 
and did it purely for nagging purposes; for 
it cannot give Hal any gratification to cough 
till he is black in the face, neither can it give 
that little witeh, Ellie, any particular pleasure 
to look as she probably does. It was merely 
their natural depravity—original sin cropping 

out. You see, they even took different maladies, 
that they might increase the pleasure by each 
taking the other’s as soon as they were done 
with their own. Of course, they won’t think 
of condensing matters by having both at once. 
Oh, no! for that might permit us to get off 
some time in the summer. 

Harry broke it to me very gently, but could 
such a blow be softened? It was probably to 
save the life of the infants, to keep me from 
exterminating them, that he sent word that I 
must on no account come on, as I had had nei- 
ther whooping-cough nor measles. What am 
I to do for amusement? All my castles in 
Spain suddenly collapsed, gone into the thin- 
hest kind of thin air. To quote that touching 
poem of our youth :— 

“«My bird is dead,’ said Nancy Ray, 
* My bird is dead, I cannot play,’ ” 
which, after all, is not, I believe, quoted cor- 
tectly. But no matter; it expresses the same 
beautiful sentiment. 

Again recurs the question, what am I to do 
foramusement? Here are these long summer 
months coming, and nobody to be devoted to, 
or to be devoted to me. I have gone over the 
whole list of my acquaintances, and not one 
furnishes me any food for driving away mel- 
ancholy, except Mr. Harris—you know—the 
one I told you of—I may have meprtioned him 
to you. He is smart, and both gentlemanly 
and remunerative; he may furnish me with 
entertainment. It is to be hoped that he will. 
Tam tired of the rest of the men that I know; 
he is comparatively new. I have known him 
‘ly a few months, not leng enough to get 
tired of him yet. May he prove conducive, for 
What is summer without a flirtation? The 


days when we can lie on the bed all day and 
read are well enough ; but the evenings are dis- 
mally, dolefully dull, unless there is some at- 
traction on hand. What will you do, as our 
plans are broken? Writeand tell me. Itisa 
most mournful circumstance that those delight- 
ful tramps we were going to have are broken 
up. But we can’t help it. 
“ And after all the best thing one can do 
When it is raining is—to let it rain.” 
With which noble, though not original, senti- 
ment I will close this mournful epistolam, re- 
maining, yours, most dolefully, 
HESTER LEWIS. 


May 30th. 

So you think I have mentioned Mr. Harris to 
you, my dear Kathie? Well, I said I thought 
I had, and really he seems, in the absence of 
any more lively subject of conversation, quite 
worth mentioning again, so I will proceed to 
do it. 

He improves vastly on acquaintance, and is 
quite entertaining. We have progressed very 
rapidly in our friendship. I see him almost 
every evening, either at our house or at some 
friend’s. The individual is either a very good 
flirter, or understood. I don’t pretend 
to say which is the case on either side at this 
stage of the game; but, as far as I can be con- 
sidered a good judge, one or the other is—sub- 
limely non-committal, isn’t it? Unlike Daniel 
in the lion’s den, the flirts in this world do not 
let themselves be known by carrying green cot- 
ton umbrellas under their arms, so we have to 
be on guard. 

The other day we were standing around the 
table in Fanny Morris’s parlor—Mr. Harris, 
Fanny, Mr. Eltin, and myself: We had been 
playing euchre, and had stopped and risen from 
the table. Mr. Harris, taking from his pocket 
some papers, said to Fanny: “‘I have some 
very funny wedding-cards to show you.”’~ 

‘Yours ?” asked Fanny, laughing. 

‘*No,” heanswered. ‘‘ Mine are not out yet. 
When they are, I will send you some.”’ Then, 
suddenly turning to me, he said: ‘* Mine will 
come out very soon if you will let me put your 
name on them.” 

**Mine ?”’ I asked, in surprise. 

**Yes, yours,”’ he answered, calmly, looking 
down at me. 

“Oh! I could not decide upon such short 
notice,’”’ I answered, with a laugh, as I turned 
away to put on my shawl, preparatory to going 
home. 

That was cool, wasn’t it? If I shonld ever 
desire to sue him for breach of promise, how 
well that would comein. I have been on the 
bed, resting after dinner, preparatory to taking 
my hair out of papers, and getting myself up 
regardlessly for the farther capture of the 
enemy. So good-by for a while! 
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Midnight. 

0 Kathie! what do you suppose is the matter 
that, instead of seeking that repose which 
awaits the young and innocent, I should be 
employing the midnight hours in still holding 
forth to you? I’ll tell you, as you can never 
guess. The enemy himself was ‘not here to- 
night; but, alas! an enemy of his was, and 
what do you suppose he told me? Why— 
wretched news !—that Mr. Harris was only 
nineteen. Fancy it! Did the malevolent man 
know how thoroughly I abominated “ youths,” 
that he gave me that superfiuous information? 
I could have gotten on without it very well. 
Why did he tell me? Listen to my discon- 
solate wail, for my feelings are too much for 
me :— 


ONLY NINETEEN! 
Only nineteen! Why, I thought to be sure 
He was twenty-five or, at least, twenty-four. 
It’s very distressing, but plain to be seen 
One can’t even flirt with a man of nineteen. 
Oh! why did I ne’er try to find out his age 
Ere my heart’s young affections were so much en- 
gaged? 
The fates want to try me, and bother me, I ween, 
To make me just twenty, and he only nineteen. 
To be sure, he’ll grow old, but so will I, too, 
And here is a fact to keep always in view :— 
The older we grow the more plain will be seen 
The difference that now is ’twixt twenty and nine- 
teen, 
Aboy! Why, he looks like a man, I declare, 
With all that abundance of raven black hair 
On his face. And he’s handsome—that is, I mean, 
He’s very good-looking for only nineteen. 
Now, what do you think I should do in this case? 
There’s naught that I see but to keep a grave face; 
And, next time he vexes me, with dignified mien 
I'll tell him I*ve found out he’s only nineteen, 


That will have a subduing effect upon him, I 
know, for he is very well acquainted with my 
objection to the American youth under the age 
of twenty-five. And, really, he does look over 
nineteen. But this gentleman ought to know, 
and he spoke as one having authority. 

Well, having comforted my mind by telling 
you the painful little circumstance that dis- 
quieted it, I will ‘‘ bid farewell toevery fear, and 
wipe my weeping eyes,"’ at the same time bid- 
ding you good-night! 

Yours, sleepily, HESTER LEWIS. 

My DEAR KATHIE: So you think it be- 
comes interesting, now, de you, because, if I 
ean be amuced and entertained with such a 
youth, he must be a very nice fellow? Well, 
he is, or I would have had nothing to do with 
him at first. You ask me, by way of amusing 
you too, to give you full particulars of the case 
going on at present—Harris versus Lewis. As 


a preliminary step I must tell you of the party 
we were at last night at Fanny Morris’s, be- 
fore I forget any of the little items. 


My treat- 








ment of the enemy was ‘‘a big mix,’’ as I once 
heard a German woman describe chaos. [ 
rather tried myself, the enemy too, perhaps, 
I meant to try him; I treated him to several 
new styles. Hitherto I have always practised 
the pleasant, agreeable, sometimes slightly 
particular, and altogether highly conducive 
style of behavior towards him. Last night I 
commenced by exclaiming toa friend standing 
by at his ignorance and conceit displayed by 
some remark he had just made. He turned 
around and looked at me, and appeared star- 
tled; but, when I went on in the same strain, 
he roused up to the emergency of the situation, 
and paid me back in my own coin most charm- 
ingly, for which, I assure you, I eminently re- 


“spected him. So we had quite a delightful 


warfare of words. 

There was some singing going on, and he 
offered me a seat by him which I refused, and 
went over to the other end of the room and 
sat down. He stood looking over alone for 
some time, then quietly left the chair, and came 
and took one by me. I laughed a little, but 
said nothing. Presently, during a pause in the 
singing, I showed him a picture I had drawn 
in my pocket-book. He looked at it a moment, 
and then said :— 

** You did not get the likeness.” 

‘Yes, I did, perfectly,’’ I answered; ‘you 
don’t know the individual.” 

Whereupon he gave me to understand that 
he knew I had been drawing his picture. The 
singing commenced again, so I did not answer 
him at once. Presently he took the pocket- 
book out of my hand, and, covering the lower 
part of the face with his hand, said : “ There!” 
as if that carried conviction. 

It was strikingly like him, for there were two 
eyes, a forehead, and hair. Then, covering the 
upper part of the face, he showed a heavy 
moustache and English whiskers (you know 
my conventional handsome man), and said: 
“You ought to know my chin is small.” 

“Give me my book,” I answered, looking 
very much disgusted, and I turned away and 
spoke to some one else. After a while be wrote 
something on a card, laid it in my lap and 
went over on the sofa, where sat a young lady 
who is unutterably stupid. I read what he 
wrote, and wrote back : “‘ You are a goose! an 
inveterate one. What do you think of that? 
What would I draw your picture for?” and, 
presently catching his eye, I held out the card. 

He came for it, read it, and, laughing, wrote 
back: “‘ You tried to do it, and did not suc 
ceed.”’ 

With great indignation I wrote back : “ When 
I try to do anything I always succeed.” I 
was standing before him then; and, as he read 
the card, and smiled a cool, provoking smile, I 
said, with a very intense air, laying my hand 
ou my heart: “‘ Why should I want a picture of 
what is engraved here?” 
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“Ts it?” heasked, quickly, looking up at me. 
“T feel complimented, but more flattered than 
complimented. I shall test that some day.” 

“Oh, no! you needn’t,’’ I answered, ehanging 
at once to a tone of most cool indifference ; 
“you will find it an entire mistake.” 

“T have a way of believing what is said to 
me,”’ he answered. 

“You need not believe me; I don’t say 
things to be believed.” The young thing on 
the sofa laughed, innocent little corkscrew; 
she hadn’t an idea of what was going on under 
her blind eyes. I tore up the card, and, open- 
ing the stove door, threw it in, saying to him: 
“There is the end of that conversation,”’ and I 
went over to the piano. Dictionary definition, 
“Flatter, v. a., to raise false hopes.”’ 

Some time after I was sitting at the piano, 
playing some reels, preparatory to playing 

“Money Musk.’’ The couples were a long time 
preparing for the dance. Mr. Harris came to 
the piano, and stood close to my right hand. I 
played with the keys, folded my hands in my 
lap, or spoke to the people forming for the 
dance, but was completely unconscious of the 
quiet figure standing so close to me. I would 
have given much to have seen his face, but 
wouldn’t show any knowledge of his being 
there. 

Finally the Gancers started off, and I had to 
play in downright earnest; meanwhile there 
swod Mr. Harris, not saying a word, and I not 
saying a word. I wish I could have seen his 
face, but I never shall have that means of 
judging how he took that part of the evening’s 
amusement. Anyway, after he had stood there 
about fifteen minutes, he started in the most 
determined manner, stalked around me, and 
marched all the way around the dancers over 
tothe other end of the room, and sat down with 
his back to the piano, and commenced talking 
to Jane Green. 

Some time after, I was standing by the piano, 
and he came up and said: ‘‘ Won’t you dance 
with me, Miss Hester ?”’ 

“No, I thank you.”’ 

“Then,” he said, with an injured-innocence 
air,as he flung himself on the sofa, “I will 
not ask another lady to dance with me. Why 
won’t you dance with me?” he asked, pre- 
sently. 

“Oh! principally because I do not want to, 
I suppose.” 

“Please do.” 

m6." 

He kept on insisting, till, finally, I gave up, 
and danced, it being only a freak that made me 
refuse. When the party was breaking up (he 
had come with the Greens, which might have 
been the cause of my varied behavior to him), 
Iwas Standing alone in the bay window, absent 
mind. He came up to me, and, contrary to 
my custom, I held out my hand to say ‘* Good- 
light!" He did not take it, but stood looking 





down at me—he with his height can do that to 
advantage—and said :— 

** When am I guing to see you again?” 

**T really don’t know,’’ I answered, in a tone 
suggestive of icicles and Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains, and was about to add, ‘‘ and don’t care,’’ 
when I thought it was no use to tell any super- 
fluous stories, so added, ‘‘I usually am to be 
found at the same place if any one wants to 
see me.”’ 

**T will see you soon, then, if I do not break 
my neck first.””’ Whereupon he rushed out 
of the room in a manner suggestive of his great 
desire at once to shatter the cervical vertebre 
of his spinal column. 

I wonder, between you and I, how I ever re- 
member all this nonsense ; it surprises me that 
Ido. If I had anything more important on my 
mind, I am certain I could not. 

There is no home news to tell you, we are in 
a state of quiet. Nell’s babies are thriving and 
growing fat on whooping-cough and measles, so 
I am not quite as sorry for them as I might be. 

Truly yours, HESTER LEWISs. 


f 

O Katuit}! Kathie! What do you suppose 
has happened to this unfortunate sister? I 
have been indulging inan epistolary battle with 
the enemy, and, with nnequalled brilliancy, I 
put his letter and a copy of my answer in my 
pocket, and went out in the street and lost them. 
Just think of it! Full names and directions on 
each. Isn’t that a miserable state of affairs? 
And I cannot do a thing about it. 

I can’t be on very good terms with him until 
I recover from the effects of that letter, it made 
me so very mad. The last time I met him he 
took every means (as did I) of showing that 
he was offended, and yet, perhaps, I ought not 
to say he is offended ; for the first evening after 
he came home he came right to see me, spent 
the evening and was very pleasant, and yet I 
must fight him. Don’t yousee? I got rather 
scared by his being so much in earnest (appa- 
rently) when I am not, and I have to shy off. 
I cannot help it. I do not like him well 
enough to stand any demonstrations. I met 
him at a party the other night; I was vexed 
because he came with a whole troup of Greens 
(I detest them all), so I was not as conducive 
as usual, and we got to quarrelling. I informed 
him he was disagreeable, and I did not par- 
ticularly like him; and he kept in a good 
humor, and tried to put me in one, but I would 
not be put. I said :— 

“You are horrid, and have been doing all 
sort of disagreeable things.’’ 

‘“‘No, I haven’t. What have I been doing 
disagreeable ?”’ 

‘“‘ Everything,’’ I answered, shortly, quarrel- 
ling for very love of it. 

“T can only think of one thing, and I got 
very well paid for that.” 

‘* What was that?” 
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‘Writing you that letter. I got as good as 
I gave.”’ ‘ 

“You should have gotten more than you 
ave, for it was really dreadful in you to write 
it.”’ 

‘*No, I did the best thing I could have done. 
I thought it was better than cutting you di- 


rectly the next time I saw you,”’ he answered, 


quite gravely. 

‘Cutting me directly,’’ I said, indignantly. 
“Is that your style? Thank you for letting 
me know. I never let a gentleman cut me, and 
I shall*take good care that you have not the 
opportunity,” and I turned away without 
another word. I was at white heat, I -assure 
you. 

The next lancers that was danced, I hap- 
pened to be in the side couple at his left hand, 
rather awkward, but a good opportunity for 
letting him alone. When the first tune came, 
he was talking to his partner, and did not see 
me; the second I did not see him. The rest 
we turned with the grace and affection with 
which two pokers might have accomplished it. 
Throughout the whole dance we took no notice 
of each other; and, in the grand chain, when 
we met, it was just barely touching our fingers 
together, instead of the jolly shake with which 
he usually met my hand. 

My love, you delight me by wishing I would 
be sentimental. I am so charmed that you 
think I am not, for I feared that I occasionally 
leaned that way. There is one thing for which 
I must commend us both; when we are alone, 
we never fight or flirt, and our conversation, 
being merely ‘‘a feast of reason’”’ (ha! ha!), is 
not worth writing to you, as you can do the 
same yourself. It is only when ever so many 
people are around, and we are liable to be in- 
gerrupted or overheard any moment, that I 
thoroughly enjoy flirting. 

On the whole, he is a nice fellow; and, if I 
sometimes get tired of him, or mad with him, 
or don’t quite like all his doings, why, it is no 
more than I ought to expect, for I don’t like 
everything about anybody. With which noble 
sentiment I will bid you good-night ! 

Yours, as ever, HESTER LEWIS. 

P. S. He declares that he is twenty-six years 
old, and I 7m bound to believe him. I knew 
he was more than nineteen. H. L. 


Turis chapter of your continued novel, as 
you call it, will be decidedly confused, my 
dear Kathie. Look on all that comes, as I 
look on it, as the development of a disease I 
have very often. It has never yet proved 
fatal. I watch it as a surgeon would who was 
trying experiments on himself, rather more in- 
terested than if it was another person, but 
quite as cool in the pursuit of knowledge as to 
what certain symptoms mean, what is good for 
them, and go on. Iam fully convinced that I 
shall recover from this; I always do. If I 





thought it was in earnest, you can imagine you 
would not hear of it. But, really, things are 
taking a turn which they had better stop 
taking. 

He was here the other evening with a friend 
of his, a Mr. Boyce, a very jolly Boston man, 
whosays, ‘‘ I waant tu know,” ina manner that 
is entirely irresistible, and won my heart at 
once. There were the usual crowd of people 
here, just enough to make it pleasant and easy; 
and, after the naturai course of events, the 
enemy and I gradually drifted off alone on the 
step of the balcony, just out of ear shot of the 
rest. We were talking of a picnic that was 
being gotten up by the others. 

‘*One thing is always necessary to make me 
enjoy a pienic,”’ he said. 

‘“What is it?’’ I asked. 

‘*Some one to make love to. 
love to you?” 

‘Certainly not,’’ I answered, a little embar- 
rassed, ‘‘ You know that I will not stand sen- 
timent, and prefer a calm friendship ; it is 80 
much less trouble. That is what I feel for all 
my friends.’’ 

“*Tdon’t,” he answered, hurriedly. ‘‘I don’t 
believe in it at all, and won’t have it.” 

The conversation led on to Jenny Daniels 
and Mr. Dodge ; you know they are such swom 
friends. The enemy thinks that Mr. Dodge is 
very much afflicted with softening of the heart 
towards that pretty little damsel. I think itis 
merely softening of the brain. We mutually 
‘‘did the personal’’ in a manner truly alarm 
ing. He insisted that, if Jenny did not mean 
to accept Mr. Dodge, she ought not to accept 
his decided attentions. 

‘* His attentions were not decided, any mor 
than any gentleman might offer any lady,” 1 
said. 

‘““ What could be more decided,” he asked, 
‘than a gentleman visiting a lady every night 
in the week ?” 

‘* He was not there every night,’’ I answered, 
laughing, ‘‘ for he is here at least once a week.” 

“Well, then, six nights in the week. It 
looks as if he meant something.” 

Item. Out of the ten days before, the enemy 
had been at our house every night but two 
One I had been away all day and night—he 
knew I was going—and the other was Sunday. 

“Yes, he means, most likely, that he finds 
the young lady’s company pleasant, nothing 
more,’’ I said. 

‘* Well,” he answered me, gravely, “if J was 
to do such a thing, it would mean something 
more; and, if a young lady was to accept the 
attentions from me that Miss Daniels does 
from Mr. Dodge, and then reject me, I should 
feel as if she had treated me very badly.” 

“Pray, what would you have her do? The 
gentleman calls Monday evening, and she sees 
him. He calls Tuesday evening; what must 
she do?” 
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“See him.”’ 

‘He calls Wednesday evening; what must 
she do?” 

‘‘ Refuse herself.” 

“Then he will say, as all men would: ‘ That 
is a gay joke; she rejects me before I offer my- 
self.’ ’”’ 

‘““No, Miss Hester, a gentleman would not 
say that.” 

“But, Mr. Harris, it looks very much like 
it. No, your idea leaves us ladies but one 
course ; to be as cold as ice to gentlemen, for 
fear of giving them a chance to say we encou- 
rage them. Wecannot have a pleasant friend, 
lest people shouid talk about us, 
must freeze whenever we get within seeing, 
speaking, or hearing distance of aman. That 
is a pleasant prospect.”’ 

Presently he said: ‘‘I never would ask a 
woman to marry me till I knew whether she 
loved me.”’ 

“Ah! ah!” [laughed. 
won fair lady.’ ”’ 

“Tt is not faint heart; but I have no desire 
to be rejected, and do not want to give any one 
a chance to do it.” 

“Well,’’ I answered, “I pity the woman 
who would let any man know she loved him 
till he had given unmistakable proof of loving 
her. After he finds out that she loves him off 
he goes ; and she, weak creature! has a broken 
heart, and is ruined for life. No, indeed, Mr. 
Harris, Nora Nixon advocated the true wo- 


‘** Paint heart never 


In fact, we | 


me so, and then I shall be extremely surprised, 
for 
‘I do not seek a lover, thou Christian knight so gay, 
Because an article like that has never come my 
way.’” 

Kathie, that is one of the poetical licenses we 
women have to take, forced into it by society. 

**T suppose, if a woman rejects you once, you 
take it, give up, and leave her ?’’ 

**T probably should,’”’ he answered. 

‘Then, you wouldrecover. If you took one 
rebuff, you wouldn’t be much hurt. I don’t 
believe a man is in earnest till he comes back 


| the second or third time; and I should be 


tempted to reject him the first time to see if he 


| really meant it, or only thought he did.” 


side byside. 


“Mighty few men would come back after 
being once refused.’”’ 

‘Then, very few men would be in earnest, 
and women might consider themselves fortu- 
nate in having tested them in that way.”’ 

Last evening I met him in church with a 
whole tribe of Greens. I would not see him or 
hear him as we were coming down the aisle, 
He made several remarks to me ; 


| but, it being a warm evening, I thought [ 


| would treat him to a little ice. 


As we got to 


| the outer door, he stooped down, and said, low, 
verbally (his looks saying, ‘I think I under- 


man’s idea when she said to Thorpe: ‘I never | 
bestow a thought on a man till he says, un- | 


99 


equivocally: “‘I like or love you. That is 
my idea, and, I believe, is the idea of most wo- 
men of any sense.”’ 

Outwardly, Kathie, I meant, but I did not 
tell him so; it is bad policy, letting a man know 
everything. 

“Then, after a man has paid all this marked 
attention to a woman, he proposes to her, and 
She says: ‘She didn’t know, she had no idea, 
ever thought of such a thing, never imagined 
he was in love with her.’ ”’ 

“Well, I don’t suppose she did,” I answered, 
“unless she was a regular flirt.” 

*“Do you mean to say,’’ he asked, in his own 
peculiar, indignant style, ‘‘that a woman is 
ever taken by surprise when a man proposes 
to her?”’ 

“Yes, of course. A woman has a pleasant 
acquaintance that goes on easily and smoothly ; 
she enjoys it as a friendship. Presently the 
man startles her out of her good behavior by 
telling her that he is in love with her; perhaps 
she discovers she is in love with him, perhaps 
she isn’t. Anyway, don’t you suppose she is 
surprised ?”’ 

““No, I don’t believe a woman is ever uncon- 
Scious of the fact of a man being in love with 
her.”’ 

“Well, Jdo not mean to know it till he tells 


| 





stand it now’’) :— 

‘*T have got to go home with the Greens, but 
I will try hard to see you again to-night.” 

‘Yes ?’’ I said, in a tone you can imagine. 
I can do the indifferent very well in a spotty 
manner, but I can’t keep it up when I am with 
him long ata time. I went home, and weut 
right up to my room. 

Friend, let us moralize. So many mock at- 
tachments have a bad effect on us; they dull 
one’s ideas so that, when the real one comes, 
we will not know it. A good many peuple 
cannot tell calves’ head turtle soup from the 
bona fide article. Do you think this is a calves’ 
head attachment? Now, don’t say: “Of 
course, it is calves’ head,’’ because the enemy 
and I are concerned; and don’t make any al- 
lusion to our being calves, for we are not. At 
any rate, I am not ‘in love’ (pshaw!) now, 
whatever I may be going to be. I only enjoy 
his compary very much, better than any other 
humanity I know at present. 

“ Men have died, and worms have eaten them, but 
not for love.” 

Echoiug which sentiment, I remain, as yet, 
only yours, HESTER LEWIS. 


KATHIE, My DEAR: Bring your wisdom 
to bear upon this matter, and tell me what it 


means. I certainly must have frightened the 
enemy. Would you believe it? He actually 


has not been here for ten days! Oh, dear! 
whata bore! What shall I do? 
I know whatI willdo. Wait, and see what 


this new feature means. Ten days! Why, I 
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don’t remember the time since I have known 
him when I have not seen him three or four times 
a week, at least. Now Harriet has come home 
it will rather spoil the fun. She will be the 
one too many, for she quarrels with Mr. Har- 
ris. Thatis my own prerogative, and she keeps 
her eye on me, which won’t do at all. 

Day before yesterday I was quite sick and 
worthless, and that was the extent of my 
capability. I recovered about half-past nine, 
when Mr. Harriscame in. A little excitement 
is always good for indisposition. We were sit- 
ting in the hall—Fanny Green, Sarah Elliot, 
Hatty, and myself. The front door being open, 
he came up the steps, and spoke. I rose and 
went to the door to ask him to walk in. 

He said he was passing, and it looked so 
tempting that he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of walking in. He was right. It does 
look tempting in our hallat night. You know 
the winding stairs in the centre are pretty in 
themselves; then the pictures hung on the 
walls; and the graceful statues, whose pure 
whiteness is thrown out in strong relief against 
the dark walls; all go to make it attractive ; 
and, then, when we four are there, what more 
can be asked? I always feel obliged to father 
for building this house so quaintly and pretty. 

After which long digression I will give you 
an idea that struck me several times during 
those ten days in which he did not come near 
our house. You may take it for what it is 
worth ; I just give it as it seemed to me it might 
be. When he had been here almost every day 
for two weeks, he did not accidentally stay away 
for ten-days ; he did it for some reason. Was 
that reason, that, after the conversation I re- 
ported to you—you got but a-quarter of it—he 
tried to get away from whatever feeling he had, 
by keeping away from the cause of it? I would 
go nowhere all that time where I was likely to 
meet him; for I thought I would wait, and see 
how he would settle it alone. If this was a 
novel, really, instead of facts, that would un- 
doubtedly, from the looks of things, be assigned 
as the cause of his peculiar conduct; and a lit- 
tle of the woman will peep out when I think 
that he could not accomplish it, and stepped 
back into his old traces with the best grace 
imaginable. Which, Kathie, even if I had not 
rather liked him, would have been amusing, 
now, wouldn’t it? 

We were all talking about that great picnic 
that is to come off; and I told him that he had 
better go, and I would furnish him with an ex- 
cellent opportunity for his picnic amusement, 
making love; that she was a pretty little thing, 
and I would want no better fun than making 
love to her. 

“Why, you promised that I should make love 
to you,” he answered. “I do not want any 


one else, and have no idea of letting you off.” 
“Bat I did not promise that at all; I said, 
particularly, that I preferred the other style.” 





‘*No,”’ he answered, ‘‘you promised me I 
should.” 

‘*Perhaps, Mr. Harris, you do not remember 
the conversation it led to?” 

** What is it?’’ asked Hatty, who caught the 
last sentence. ‘‘ You shall not talk mysteries.” 

There was a visible smile on the faces of the 
enemy and enemess. 

There is one thing which, if it is intentional 
in him, shows a great deal of sense. I am al- 
ways afraid of giving people credit for what 
they do not deserve. He only makes that 
style of remarks when there are people around, 
when we are alone in a crowd ; you know that 
the jolliest kind of alone is when people may 
possibly hear. When we are all talking fhge. 
ther, or when we are quite alone, he does not 
make any such remarks. 

I have about come to the conclusion that the 
enemy is a consummate flirt, and I must say 
he does it to perfection, excellently! I some- 
times think it cannot be flirting, and hitherto I 
haven’t really flirted. But, just let me find out 
that he really is flirting, ‘‘only thatand nothing 
more,”’ then, if I do not join in the same sport, 
it will merely be because I.cannot. I am now, 
where you were some time ago (are you so 
stili? I never was till the last twenty-four 
hours), ready to meet the enemy on whatever 
grounds he may take, and hold my own bravely. 
That I’lldoany way. If he is really flirting, 
he makes one or two mistakes that I cannot 
quite understand. 

Next time the enemy and I meet there pro- 
bably will be a quarrel. I rather need a thun- 
der storm to cool off the atmosphere ; it is too 
warm and affectionate. My icebergs and fan- 
ning do not have much effect; perhaps he 
sees through it. As you say, “He has not 
been to St. Petersburg and South America to 
come back as simple as a theological student ;” 
and, if I may quote the great Orpheus (not the 
one of musicai memory, bnt the historian of 
our late war, whose writings come nearest 
truth), ‘‘I believe you, my boy.” 

By the way, I have given you as much of my 
ideas of the subject as I knew myself, but there 
is no counting on those ideas for fifteen min- 
utes. In the last forty-eight hours I have been 
in five distinct frames of mind as regards his 
lordship. I rest now, determined to meet him 
on his own grounds, con amore, no matter what 
they may be. 

As they say in ‘Edwin Brothertoft,” “We 
pondered and propounded, and finally con- 
cluded to let the enemy make the next move 
himself.” I having made the same conclusion, 
it rests there; and I, putting the subject out of 
my mind, will rest elsewhere, bidding you 
good-night! Yours, HESTEB. 


My DEAR KATHIE: I have not written to 
you for some days, forso much has been ocenr- 
ring that I really have been unable to manage 
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it. I shal! have to pick out for your edification 
some of the scraps of the past time, that you 
may know how your novel progresses. 

The other night, it being wretchedly warm, 
I was sitting in the hall, solus. Mr. Harris, 
according to a little habit of his, came in and 
found me there. After talking some time, I 
tried a ‘little strategy to this effect. Hatty, 
who had gone to pay a visit, would, I knew, 
soon be back, which would spoil sport; so I 


remarked that I was anxious to see Fanny | 


Morris, so we would walk up there, and we 
started off. When we got there, we found 
Fanny and Mr. Eltin on the pavement, just 
going in search of some cool air. We, desiring 
some of the same article, joined the party. Our 
search carried us to the park—it was a glorious 
moonlight night—where we met a good many 
friends on the same errand that we were on. 

While we were in the park, we were sitting 
on the fountain (not on top of it, as my remark 
would suggest, though that would have been a 
seat eminently suited to the ‘“‘mean’”’ tempera- 
ture, but on the marble rim outside), and he 
spoke of two of the verses in a senseless poem 
I wrote him a few days before in answer to a 
still more senseless letter he wrote me. 

“Tt was not fair or true, Miss Hester. 
ought not to have said I was fickle and incon- 
stant,’’ he said, in an injured voice. 

“Why, you told me yourself that you were 
as changeable as could be, and not constant to 
any one thing.”’ 

“Oh, 20, Miss Hester, I did not say that. I 
suid I was changeable about some things, but 
not about that. I am as constant as possible.” 

He spoke as if [ had accused him of being in- 
constant to me, whereas nothing was farther 
from my thoughts than such an accusation, for 
he has been remarkably constant, wonderfully 
so. He seemed quite distressed at my having 
that opinion of him. Hypocrite or not a hypo- 
crite, that is the question? Jdon’t pretend to 
know. 

As we were walking home, he was discours- 
ing most glowingly of a very delightful time he 
had had the night before. I wanted to know 
the particulars, but he would not tell them. 
He said I would be shocked, and probably cut 
his acquaintance. Thereupon I took my hand 
out of his arm. 

“Really, I do not like to be walking with 
dubieus people. Let me know what you are— 
confessed rowdy or gentleman? Either, but I 
must know which.”’ 

“TI think I prefer gentleman,” he said, and 
motioned for me to take his arm again. 

I took it, and we walked on. 

Then he said: “I wish you had been with 
us; I think you would have been surprised and 
amused.’’ 

“I do not get surprised,” I answered. ‘Oh, 
yes! I was surprised a little at an epithet ap- 
Plied to you the other day.” 

VOL, LXXXI,—23 


| earnest. 
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“What was it? And who said it?’ 

**T will not tell you.” 

“Oh, yes! please do!”’ 

Well, I will tell you what it was, but not 
who said it; and you needn’t try to guess, for 
you could not do it.”’ 

“What was it?” 

“They called you a ‘confounded flirt,’ and I 
was surprised to think how appropriate the 
phrase was, how well it suited you.”’ 

‘“*Q Miss Hester, it is a slander. I 
fiirt.”’ 

‘‘O Mr. Harris, you do flirt, and you do it 
very well, indeed. Any one who doesn’t know 
you very well might almost think you were in 
But you make two mistakes at which 
I am rather surprised.”’ 

‘* What are they ?”’ 

“Get some lady friend of yours to tell you.” 

** Are not you a lady friend of mine?” 

‘Yes, rather, but I will not tell you. I will 
not give you any more chance of doing mischief 
to the hearts of us poor, susceptible women.”* 
High sarcasm. 

“‘T do not think you are afflicted with a sus- 
ceptible heart,’’ he answered. 

“T should hope I was not,’’ Ilanghed. “It 
would be ‘neither gentlemanly nor remunera- 
tive.’ ’’ 

**T never flirt with any one unless they meet 
me half way.’’ 

That was meant for a hit at me, but I coolly 
remarked: ‘‘Of course not; it isn’t any fun to 
flirt with a dummy. But I expect you go 
three-quarters of the way, and the other party 
goes the other quarter. Certainly the many 
poor damsels whose hearts you are supposed to 
have broken did not go half way towards the 
consummation of that unhappy fate.’’ 

“If I do flirt,” he broke in, quite indig- 
nantly, “you can’t speak of the many; for I 


don’t 


have flirted with but one person ever since I 


have been here, one alone.”’ 
I could have knocked him, but I didn’t. 
Wasn’t it good on me? The wretch! The 


' idea of his telling me so plainly I was the only 





person he had flirted with! I could not think 
of anything to say, so I kept a deep silence ; 
perhaps the best thing I could do, though it 
must have showed that I knew what he meant. 
But I could not ask who that one person was. 

I will take good care to let him know that I 
do not flirt; that I never entertain anything 
hut a calm friendship for any one, which will 
make him delightfully enraged—any mention 
of calm friendship always does. 

“ Life’s a jest, and all things show it ; 
I thought so once, and now I know it.” 
Farewell, my dear Kathie! 
Yours, HESTER LEWIS. 


My DEAR KATRIE: Don’t say anything to 
me; I won’t be spoken too. Things will do 
themselves, and you cannot helpthem. With 
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which lucid remarks asa heading, I’ll proceed 
to tell you “‘ what happened next.”’ 

The other night Fanny Morris, Mr. Eltin, 
and Mr. Harris were here, and for some time, 
of course, the conversation was general; but, 
finally, Fanny and Mr. Eltin rose to go, and 
Hatty went tothe door with them. Mr. Harris 


and I were left alone in the parlor, standing | 
I have been wearing for some ! 


under the gas. 
time an exquisite pearl ring, set in chased 
gold, a rich, antique-looking thing. As we 
were standing there under the gas, the glisten 
of the stone caught his eye. 

‘*May I look at it?’’ he asked, and tried to 
take it off my finger. 

I took it off, and handed it to him. 

He looked at it, and said: ‘‘ May Lask whose 
it is?” He was looking down at me with a 
questioning look. 

“Tsn’t it pretty?” I asked, ignoring his 
question. 

‘* Yes, very pretty. Whose is it?’’ 

‘*T think the setting is so handsome!’’ 

* Am [right in thinking it belongs to Doctor 
Leonard ?”’ he asked, still looking down into 
ny face. 

‘* No, you are not,”’ I answered, at last. 

** Will you change with me?” he asked. 

“Ten,** 

** Will you ?’’ he repeated, very earnestly. 

I was too much engaged in behaving myself 
to notice how intent he was, and answered, 
quite carelessly: ‘‘ Yes, I would just as lieve 
as not,”’ 

‘* Wiil you, really?” he still more earnestly 
asked, as he took his ring off. 

I answered by seeing which of my fingers it 
would fit. 

Kathie, was I blind, deaf, dumb, and idiotic, 
not to:see what I was doing? My only excuse 
is, that I had to behave myself, and it absorbed 
ray mind. I did not care to refuse point blank, 
but Iam afraid he takes it for ‘‘a tacit con- 
sent.”’ He had better not. And, yet, at this 
present speaking, I have not the strength of 
mind to nip it in the bud, as I suppose I might 
do, so will follow my old plan. 

“‘ And after all the best thing one can do 
When it is raining is—to let it rain.” 
That is, let things take their own course, and 
work eut their own ends. 

The next time I saw the enemy, after the 
ring affair, was at the Morris’s, a little party 
they gave. I was an invalid, comparatively 
speaking, and sat in a corner ont of the way of 
the dancers. I had Doctor Leonard, one of my 
distractions, very much in tow, so much so that, 
on entering the room, immediately after speak- 
ing tu the family, he rushed up, and took the 
only available seat by me, where he sat the 
whole evening till he took me home. 

There we sat in the corver ; I, lying back in 
the chair, looking very pale and interesting, as 





well as.interested ; Doctor Leonard leaning his 
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arms on the back of my big chair, and laughing 
and talking. Mr. Harris stood and watched us 
from the door. He would not come in, for the 
dancers occupied the floor. Of course, his 
being there only made me more interested in 
the conversation, 

Presently he beckoned to me. I beckoned 
to him, then again devoted myself to Doctor 
Leonard, and, every now and then looking up, 
I would catch the enemy’s eye, and give him a 
nod. 

When the dance was over, he came in; and, 
passing by my chair, leaned over, and said: 
‘““ Why didn’t you come out there? We could 
have had such a nice talk.’’ 


Cool, wasn’t it? The next time he passed 


me, I said, in a perfectly nonchalant manner: 
‘* When any one wants to talk to me, they can 
come and talk to me.”’ 

‘Did it take you all this time to think of 
that ?’’ he asked, provokingly. 

**No, but I couldn’t say it before.’”’ 

Every now and then he would come up and 
speak to me, and out of the corner of my eye I 
caught his eyes over in our corner very often. 
Doctor Leonard was just the weapon I wanted 
—a smart, handsome, pleasant fellow to flirt 
with—for the enemy’s benefit, to set off against 
la belleGreen. I introduced the two gentlemen 
when the enemy first came up to speak to me, 
But last night, as I was speaking to him of how 
very charming Doctor Leonard was, how smart 
and agreeable, etc., he said, in a very impatient 
tone :— 

** Who is Doctor Leonard ?”’ 

*‘He is a gentleman,” I coolly answered. 
And, soon after, the doctor coming in, Mr. 
Harris spoke to him at once by name. 

Pretty Adelaide Green (she is so pretty, with 
those light, floating curls, and those soft gray 
eyes!) was there. We were standing side by 
side, talking (I like to talk to her, she is so 
pretty), when I saw the soft gray eyes take an 
expression that made me follow them, and they 
rested, of course, on the first finger of my left 
hand, in which I happened to be holding my 
fan and gloves. I really had forgotten the rimg 
for the time, or I would have put on my glove, 
or turned the setting in. But, when I saw she 
recognized it, it was too late to show conscious 
ness, and, on the whole, I did not mind—in 
fact, I was glad she did know the ring, and I 
thought: “There is no danger of you telling 
any one that Hester Lewis is wearing Mr. 
Harris’s ring,” so I went on talking, and pre- 
sently the gray eyes looked at me again—an 
amusing little episode. 

The evening was ended by the enemy com 
ing up, and asking: “‘ Won’t you let me take 
you home ?” 

‘Thank you, I am engaged.” 

But, Kathie, I am not engaged, yet, buf am, 
as ever, HESTER LEWIS. 
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August. 

My DEAR KATHIE: Isn’t it a gay. joke? 
Nobody suspects the state of affairs? Think 
of Fanny Morris telling me the other day that 
she was certain Mr. Harris was engaged to 
Adelaide Green, because the night before he 
was talking to her very seriously about going 
into business. He spoke of a mutual friend of 
theirs who had just gone into business, and 
said: ‘‘ Now, he is engaged to be married, and 
it is so nice for him. It gives him something 
to work for and to look forward to, and it is so 
peasant altogether,” etc. From such remarks 
our dear Frances thinks he is engaged, or going 
to be, to Addie Green. ‘‘ Her mother may not 
know it, but I am certain there is a tacit un- 
derstanding between them,”’’ she says. 

And there I sat, with his ring on my finger, 
quietly laughing to myself; for I am more cer- 
tain than she is that, at this time, he is not en- 
gaged to Addie Green, although Friday night, 
at a little party there, things to an uninitiated 
eye did look otherwise. 

Ishould have prepared myself for storms, 
and put on a waterproof, and worn a lightning 
rod; but I imagined it would be fair weather, 
aud, by way of securing the same, I gave the 
enemy at the beginning a scene of flirting with 
Doctor Leonard. Once, while I was at the 
piano, playing for them to dance, Mr. Harris, 
who had, so far, been very moderate on the 
Green question, stood by, talking to me. He 
said something, on a question that I did not 
want to discuss, that rather annoyed me; and 
I put on the high dignity, and played all the 
more intently, giving directions to the dancers. 
Presently I said to him :— 

“T want my ring.”’ 

He picked up his, which I had placed on the 
piano, so that I could play better, and handed 
it to me. 

“No,” I said to him, ‘‘I want my own.” 

“What do you mean?’ he asked, stooping 
so that he brought his face on a level with 
mine. 

“T simply mean that I want my own ring.” 

* Are you in earnest ?”’ 

“Yes, I am.” 

He looked at me a few moments ; then, tak- 
ing off my ring, he placed it on the piano, leav- 
ing his stillthere. As I finished playing, I took 
my ring and put it on, and rose to leave the 
piano. 

“There is the other,’’ he said, pointing to 
his, which was lying there. 

“TIT do not want that.” 

Don’t you?” 

“c No. ”” 

“Very well,” and he snatched it up, and, put- 
ting it on his finger, rushed to the other end of 
the room in his usual emphatic manner. He 
did not come near me again for some time, and 
I took good care to keep out of his way. 

Once he was dancing the lancers with Jane 
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Green, which I knew was only a duty dodge; 
Doctor Leonard and I were standing close by 
in that most interesting of all places, the door- 
way—one leaning against one door post, one 
against the other, and laughing and talking in 
the most thrilling manner. Mr. Harris could 
see all, but couldn’t hear any, and, of course, 
that did not make me more moderate. I caught 
several black looks. I felt comforted, for I 
knew that he was only doing duty, while I 
really was enjoying myself very much, for the 
doctor is charming. 

After we had steered clear of each other for 
some time, I saw him coming towards me as a 
dance was forming. I was so afraid that a 
stupid man, with whom I was talking, would 
ask me to dance first, that. I said something 
about feeling tired and not like dancing whea 
he spoke of it. The enemy must have heard, 
and thought I meart it for him; for he was 
quite near, and suddenly turned right around 
in the most decided manner, and went back, 
and it was the last I saw of him that evening 
as far as acquaintance goes. 

IT hope he thought I meant it for him. We 
stood close together several times ; but, for all 
the notice we took of each other, we might re- 
spectively have been seated comfortably on the 
North and South Poles, or the apex‘of nonen- 
tity, which I always imagine in the region of 
the South Pole. He incongruously flirted with 
the Green all the rest of the evening, as I did 
with Doctor Leonard. 

And here’s the joke that amused me in spite 
of myself. I was actually mad, and never 
thought, till I came home, that it is a bad rule 
that doesn’t work both ways; and that he would 
have been a great stupid, if, seeing me flirt to 
the worst of my ability, he had stood and taken 
it, and not gone and done likewise. Why, I 
would have lost all respect for his scavoir vivre, 
that I told him in one of our quarrels he didn’t 
have, and knew he did. 

I have only seen him once since—in church 
with Fanny Morris. We bowed. By the way, 
do you appreciate the fun of having an unsus- 
pecting spy, Fanny Morris, in the camp? It is 
gay. For, do what I will, she will talk of the 
enemy ; and, of course, I don’t violently object, 
so long as I do not have to start the subject. 
What falschoods society makes us live! 

If I may again quote the illustrious Orpheus, 
I wouid say: ‘*The end approaches, my boy, 
but which end I cannot say.’’ I don’t think 
anybody could safely say, for, whatever theyi 
saidy they would be likely to be mistaken. 

I wish you were here; it is such a bore to 
write all this, and, yet, I want you to know it. 
When will I see youagain? Itdoes seem such 
an age since we met. I am becoming senti- 
mental, in my dotage; so, I think, it is time 
for me to stop, as sentimental peuple are al- 
ways stupid. ; 
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I don’t think this is the real turtle soup; it 
is the calves’ head imitation. 
Yours, dubiously, HESTER LEWIS. 


September 4th. 

My DEAR KaTHIE: I stop in the middle of 
packing my trunk, which, you know, is neces- 
sarily confusion worse confounded, to write 
you a hurried note, knowing you will be anx- 
ious to hear. - 

The end has come, and—his lordship, the 
enemy, to the contrary notwithstanding—I 
really was intensely surprised. When I last 
wrote to you, I suggested that the affairs of 
state must come to an end soon, for we were 
both behaving in such an idiotic state that I 
knew it could not last. 

Minnie Lewis has been with us for so long 
that she knew about the state of affairs, and 
kept her eyes on both of us. I thought, after 
the Jast evening we spent together, that it 
would be some time before he came near me 
again. What, therefore, was my surprise to 
see him evening before last walk into the parlor 
with the most agreeable air? I rose to receive 
him, making some utterly commonplace re- 
mark. He bowed to the rest of the people, the 
usual crowd. 

** Won't you come over where the rest are?” 
I asked. 

**No, I don’t care to,’”’ he answered, and took 
a seat on the sofa. 

I was quite used to his tricks and his man- 
ners, so I sat down on the sofa, and we talked 
for some time about matters and things in 
general. Whenever a stop threatened to come, 
I hurried to make some remark before it could 
become a fully developed pause. But it was 
no use, Hewasin such a jovial frame of mind 
that he was bound to be “‘spoony.”’ He fin- 
ished up some remark he was making with :— 

* Don’t you think so, Hester ?”’ 

I won’t tolerate that; I never would. Once 
or twice he has called me by my name, and it 
enrages me. In this case it was too much like 
weak-minded novels, where the hero declares 
his affection for the heroine by, in a thrilling 
voice, calling her by her firstname. So, though 
I did think so, I answered, ‘dryly: “No, I 
don’t ;”’ and, rising from the sofa, went over to 
where the rest were sitting around the table, 
and took my seat with them, leaving him to 
take care of himself, which he did by coming 
over and taking a seat by me at the table. 

Then things went on quietly for some time. 
We were all in a high gale, laughing, and talk- 
ing, and enjoying ourselves generally." Pre- 
sently under the table he handed me a letter. 
I, being used to his scribbling propensities, 
quietly put it in my pocket, and laughed a 
little. Presently he wrote on a slip of paper, 
and handed it to me :— 

“That is for your benefit alone, no one else.” 

He had told me some weeks befure that he 





was going to refute my accusation of fickleness, 
so I supposed this was the refutation. I had 
occasion to go to my room for a moment. 
While there I took the letter out of my pocket, 
opened it, and read the first line and the last, 
I did not dare to read any more ; for I knew, 
if I was away long, that he would think I had 
read it, so I hurried back to the parlor. Minnie 
said that she noticed several times during the 
evening that he seemed embarrassed and ill at 
ease, and that his gayety seemed a little forced. 

At last he went. Then I rushed up stairs, 
and read the thing. I don’t know whether I 
was most mad, most amused, or what. I went 
down in the parlor again ; and, when we came 
up to bed, I asked Hatty to sleep up stairs, as 
Minnie and I had some business to transact. 
When we had finally made all our arrange- 
ments for the night, except the last one, retir- 
ing, I, of course, showed Minnie the letter. 
Then we discussed it largely. 

“Minnie, I am perfectly indignant. If the 
man means that for a joke, it is a very unsuit- 
ableone. If he is ix earnest, it is an unsuitable 
manner of telling it. Anyway you can fix it, I 
am mad. He should have had more sense 
than to write me such a thing. What did pos- 
sess him ?” 

**¢Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do,’ which is the only rezson I ean 
see,’ suggested Minnie, consolingly. ‘“ But 
perhaps he is in earnest.”’ 

‘Perhaps he isn’t. Perhaps he has written 
the same thing to twenty-five women before, 
and will write it to twenty-five more, if he ever 
gets a chance, the same in substance if not in 
form.”’ 

“Well, my dear, you should consider it an 
honor to be one of them.”’ 

*“T do not; I am furious!”’ 

“Calm your excited spirits. Children should 
pot meddle with sharp-edged tools. Though, 
really now, Hester, I believe he is in earnest. 
He behaved so queerly this evening that I con- 
tinually wondered what was on the carpet, and 
was not much surprised when you showed me 
that letter.’’ 

“Then, if he was in earnest, his method of 
showing it was, to say the least of it, undig- 
nified, and unsuitable to the subject in hand.” 

“Perhaps, then, he was in joke,” kindly 
suggested my dear Cousin Minnie. 

“Then,” answered I, “‘he should have known 
that I did not like such jokes, and would not 
appreciate them. I thought that he had better 
sonse. I shall take no notice of this whatever; 
it is the only way to treat it.” After which 
decision we went to bed. 

I was taken yesterday with a violent desire 
to see my dear sister Nellie and brother Harry, 
also the young Philistines, Hal and Ellie. I 
placed it in a strong light before mother and 
father that it really was too bad that Nell, 
delicate as she was, should have the worry of 
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those children, now that they are convalescent, 
and, as Hatty could not be spared, it really 
was my duty to go to help her. 

Fortunately they were easily convinced, and 
I leave this evening. I gave orders to the ser- 
vants that I was very much occupied, and could 
see no one, so I did not see the enemy last night 
when he called. What a goose he was to spoil 
sport in that manner! That is all I have to 
say for or against him. If I was carving his 
tombstone, I am quite certain that, like the 
carver, I would not have room for the whole, 
“Let him rest in peace.’”’ 

Summer is over; its amusements are gone. 
*Autumn has come; there is no knowing what 
it will bring to me. Following my usual 
habits, I will wait and see. 

Tam meditating two advertisements for the 
newspapers. The first: Lost—a flirtation. The 
finder may have it, it being worthless to the 
owner. Thesecond: Wanted—another. None 
but those highly recommended by their former 
owner need apply. The best references given 
and required, 

My trunk is calling loudly for me, so I must 
bid you, for the present, a loving farewell ! 

Still yours, HESTER LEWIs. 

P. S. No one knows these circumstances but 
you, Minnie, and Mr. Harris. Youand Minnie 
won't mention it, 1 know. 


May. 

MANY strange things happen in this wicked 
world, my dear Kathie, so my renewing the 
subject, long forgotten, of the-enemy will 
hardly surprise you. 

I went the other evening with Fanny Morris 
to see Belle Taylor. While we were sitting 
talking, the bell rang, and Mr. Harris walked 
inand took a seat among us. Fanny was talk- 
ing to Belle, so it fell to my share to talk to 
the enemy. After some spotty conversation, 
he said :— 

“Twas rummaging among some papers to- 
day, and I found this,’ and he opened his 
pocket-book, and handed me a paper. 

Tunfolded and looked at it. You will hardly 
believe it, but it was a rough copy of that letter 
he handed me last autumn. I really was sur- 
prised, too surprised to be as indignant as I 
was afterwards. I looked at it, and saw some 
of it crossed out, and a different version put 
above. As cool as the centre seed of a cucum- 
ber, I pointed to the original writing, and 
said :— 

“I think that is better than the second ; you 
should have left.it as it was.” Then, handing 
At back to him, Iadded: ‘‘ There! takeit. You 
@n make your fortune selling it for waste 
Paper, the only thing it is fit for. How many 
have you copied it for since, and how many 
before? Do tell me !” 

He declined to answer, and, from his man- 
ner, I rather fancy that I had the best of that. 








What possessed him to show it to me? I 
really cannot conceive. Was it mischief, or 
pure iniquity (if one can use such a phrase), or 
perhaps a desire to prove to me that he had 
quite recovered from any little weakness iuci- 
dental to the writing of it? I do not know, I 
ain sure. 

As he was walking home with me, after 
leaving Fanny at her house, I congratulated 
him, in most thrilling terms, on his engage- 
ment to Belle Taylor; told him that it was the 
best thing that could happen to him, etc. ete. 

He was very much provoked that I knew it, 
for he thought it was a profound secret. But I 
consoled him by telling him that my knowing 
it made no difference, and that I had only heard 
sixteen other people speak of it. 

People are so much like ostriches, Why 
can’t they appreciate the fact that, though 
their head is hid, the rest of them isn’t, neces- 
sarily? Oh! there is Doctor Leonard’s carriage 
atthe door. I must stop at once. To answer 
your question, I assure you I am not flirting 
with him. I wouldn’t do such a thing, really. 

Don’t you believe it? Wait, then, and I will 
prove it shortly, for the happy day is close at 
hand when I shall subscribe myself no longer, 
yours, Hester Lewis, but 

Mrs. Dr. LEONARD. 


—_———-—~<>--— 


STELLA. 
BY WORTHINGTON FOSTER. 


Pretry, laughing little Stella, 
Art thou not some witching fay, 
Stolen from the sighing forest, 
While with sportive elves at play? 


When the elfin sprites at sunset 
Crowned with changing rays their queen, 
She, with garlands bathed in brightness, 
Wreathed thy hair in golden sheen. 


Wandering fays found snow-flakes straying 
*Mid Aurora’s silver light; 

These they brought in alabaster 
For thy forehead’s perfect white. 


Others caught two starry brilliants 
In the skies of Paradise, 

Hastened home, and bade their captives 
Twinkle ever in thine eyes. 


Once a loving evening zephyr 
Kissed a rose-bud, and the flush, 
Which o’erspread her maiden petals, 
Now is thy soft, conscious blush. 


Silly dewdrops, bearing honey, 
Strayed too near the thistle tips; 
Fairies caught their blood ambrosial 

For the nectar of thy lips. 


All thy little fairy lovers 
Brought from forest, sea, and air 
Beauties brightest, gems the rarest, 
Crowned thee, “ Fairest of the fair.” 


Stella! they my heart have stolen, 
And with thee have left the prize; 

Keep it, love, but bid thy star-eyes 
Twinkle in our paradise. 
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CUI BONO? 
BY ONE-THIRD. 


“Tm going to Italy next week.” 

“ Ttaly ?” 

**T want to know!” 

** Well, I never !”’ 

** Who do you think you are?” 

Over which confused babel of voices sud- 
denly towered a child's cry, bitterly lamenting, 
** Molly s’ant go and leave Sody ; Sody ’I1 bawi.”’ 

And Sody did bawl forthwith, in a most 
heart-rending manner. Sody, aged three, ruled 
the household with a rod of iron, and his wail | 
of distress immediately silenced the astonished 
group. Grandma devoted herself to the dropped | 
stitches in her stocking ; Aunt Nan started for | 
the box of maple sugar with intent to pacify, 
and Molly, taking the young tyrant on her lap, 
rocked vigorously back and forth, consoling 
him with unlimited promises and kisses. 

** Now that unmitigated is quiet, tell a fellow 
what you mean by coming in and announcing | 
that you are going to the ends of the earth. | 
If you’d only take Euclid and the rest of these 
superannuated old boobies with you, you might 
go to Jerusalem and welcome.” 

Loquitur Tom, cousin to Molly aforesaid, 
who having just entered the grammar school, 
sat with a pile of ponderous volumes before 
him, getting at his lessons for Monday, and 
mentally execrating the shades of antiquity. 

“Grandma,” said Molly, quietly ignoring 
Tom’s irreverent observation, ‘‘ Judge Selden 
has been offered the consulate at Venice, and 
proposes to take me as governess for Louise 
and Annie, if I can be ready to go next week. 
You don’t object? This last in a half inquiring 
tone, which yet implied that objection would 
be of little use. 

Grandma’s quiet “Do as you think best, 
child,”’ was entirely lost in Aunt Nan’s sharp 
accents :— 

“Molly Smith, it is the height of folly for | 
you to leave New Haven and go tearing off in | 
a wild-goose chase with those stuck-up Seldens. | 
Ten to one they ’1I treat you like a nursery-maid, 
and dismiss you before you ’ve been with them 
six months. I heard last night that you were | 
going with them, but I declare and protest I 
thought you had more sense.” 

Want of breath, not words, wound. up her | 
harangue. Sody began to wail again: ‘“ Molly 
stay— Will, make Molly stay with Sody.” 

A new text for the rebukingaunt. ‘ Molly,” 
she said, in the tone of one who has found an 
unanswerable argument, “‘ what does Will say ? 
Is he willing that you should go off in this 
style?” 

A slight flush on Molly’s cheek ; brown lashes 
drooped over her eyes as she answered: “ He | 
says that I may go.” 

“T’ve nothing more to say. Will you put | 
that child in the crib, and get your summer 








dresses down from the garret? I suppose if 
you must go, we ’ll have to get you ready some 
how.”’ 

Aunt Nan sighed, as Molly ran lightly up 
stairs; Grandma wiped her spectacles; and 
Tom suddenly whistled: ‘‘Meet me in the 
lane, love,’’ his usual panacea in time of low 
spirits. 

Will Scranton sat in his office reading law, 
Perhaps, but photographs on ivory, lovely 
though they are, do not materially assist one 
in perusing the musty pages of Blackstone or 
Chitty. Biography being a decided nuisance, 
we will have as little of it as may be ; never- 
theless this much must be told. 

This handsome young lawyer, belonging to 
one of the “‘ best families’’ in aristotratic New 
Haven, had for seme years been in search of a 
wife. His search was conducted after the 
manner of Celebs, and it was exceedingly 
funny that one who sought a pattern of perfee 
tion ‘‘dressed in every creatures best,” a model 
of classic beauty, with the wisdom of Minerva 
joined to the beauty of Venus, should be led 
captive at last by plain Molly Smith. Justa 
rather pretty school-teacher, with no great 
amount of talent or education, at least not 
more than dozens of young ladies whom the 
fastidious gentleman had known. Moreover 
his parents objected decidedly to his marrying 
a school-teacher, and planned a match with 


, Ida Brener, whose father had once been a 


shoemaker, but having made a fortune through 
the government, built a splendid home on Hill- 
house Avenue, and set up a coat of arms. 
And one night, after a skating frolic on 
Lake Sattenstall, as they walked home together 
in the moonlight, Molly told her lover very 
firmly and quietly that she would never marry 
him until his parents weicomed her to their 
home as a daughter, and released him from all 
obligations to her. Will disapproved of her 
conclusions, and settled the question by a de 
cided statement that he would wait as long as 
Jacob waited ; but as for giving up because his 
father had taken a foolish whim into his head, 
he’d none of it. And so the diamond remained 
on Molly’s finger, and when she met Ida 
Brener trailing her costly silks through the mud 
of Chapel Street, she laughed slyly to herself 


| at the supercilious frown with which Mademot- 


selle, the cobbler’s daughter, swept by “that 
poor school-teacher.” 

When the plan of going abroad was proposed 
to Will, he vetoed the whole thing; declared 
Molly should never see Venice until she was 
Mrs. Scranton, and threatened to see Judge 
Selden, and forbid the thing on his own account. 
Whereat Molly laughed, but remained firm, 
and after much coaxing won the day. 

As I have already remarked, Will Scranton 
sat in his office. Enter Tom, muddy cap on 


head, muddy boots under arm, muddy hands 
grasping a paper of butter-scotch. 


“* Molly’s 
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going in Wednesday’s steamer, so she’s going 
down on the boat to-night, and she says will 
you come up to tea right away? Have some 
putter-scotch ? Its prime.”’ 

Breati:less with climbing up the stairs, Tom’s 
speech was not remarkably coherent, and Will 
looked at him a moment in wonder; then, as 
the meaning of the words forced itself upon his 
bewildered mind, accepted the invitation, de- 
clined the butter-scotch, and sent Tom rejoicing 
home. 

This last evening was miserably forlorn. 
Aunt Nan, tired and cross, was packing Molly’s 
trunks, and scolding with*great energy, up 
stairs. Grandma was vainly trying to soothe 
poor Sody to sleep, and his wails sounded 
faintly from the nursery, forming a sad under- 
tone to Tom’s persistent whistling. Molly’s 
long lashes drooped suspiciously over the blue 
eyes, as she stitched rapidly on a gayly-ccvered 
ball, destined to pacify Sody on the morrow ; 
and Will sat by the window, and watched the 
elm-trees bending in the wind and rain, with a 
queer choked feeling in his throat. 

Evidently oblivious of a grand party at Ida 
Brener’s, he took Molly to the boat; and, when 
she thought him far up Chapel Street, suddenly 
reappeared, booked for New York. 

“Pouring rain and sweeping wind” made 
New York seem dirtier than usual, even, the 
next day, as J udge Selden’s party rode through 
innumerable streets to the pier where the Queen 
waited for passengers. 

As New Haven clocks struck five, and crowds 
of students were hastening to recitation, Molly 
stood on the deck ‘‘ outward bound,”’ far down 
the harbor, and looked out wistfully to catch 
the last glimpse of New York through mist and 
rain. 

And Will, looking mentally and physically 
exhausted, read ‘‘the latest news from the 
front’”” as he would have perused a dispatch 
from Borriaboolah Gah—anything to divert 
his thoughts from the white face and sad eyes 
that haunted him as the train sped onward. 


Christmas Eve in Venice. Heavy mists hung 
over the gondolas wearily gliding through the 
twilight. All sounds—the voices in the Piazza 
di San Marco, the dip of oars, and the single 
bell slowly tolling for vespers—were muffled 
aud faint in the murky, heavy air. 

In one of the tallest and most gloomy of the 
decayed palaces overhanging the grand canal 
Judge Selden’s family had been since May do- 
mesticated. And Molly, thinner and paler 
than of old, instead of dressing for dinner, as 
she should have done at this hour, sat in the 
arched window, looking down at the dark, 
sleepy water where it crept under the Rialto 
Bridge. Her thoughts were with her heart, 
and that was far away. Instead of the gray 


overhanging walls and black gondolas, she saw | 


clearly the tall elms shadowing the college 


green; not, as they stood in the December air, 
drooping under the ever-falling snow ; but, as 
she had last seen them in the April twilight, 
faintly green. A sudden knock at the door 
startled her from the pretty picture, and, color- 
ing slightly, she rose and began her dressing 
before opening the door. 

In rushed Annie Selden, followed by ‘ Victor 
Immanuel,” her special friend and companion, 
a big-headed, blundering little puppy. ‘ Miss 
Smith, will you go to church with us to-night ? 
Mamma has a headache, and papa says he 
can’t be bothered, and Aunt Susy won’t go un- 
less you will, and Louise and I do want to so 
much! Won’t you, please? We’ll have all 
our lessons perfect to-morrow sure, and I won’t 
ask to have Victor come in theroomonce, Ah, 
now, please do say yes!” 

Molly hesitated a minute. Tired and lonely, 
the thought of going out was anything but 
agreeable ; but Annie’s appealing face moved 
her, and she consented to accompany the 
children. 

Half-wild with delight, Annie darted off, 
closely followed by her familiar, to announce 
the joyful news. 

At the dinner-table Judge Selden remarked 
that their usual gondolier was ill, and he had 
engaged another boat for the evening. Ac- 
cordingly, there appeared at the foot of the 
stairs a much dingier gondola then usual, with 
a boatman muffied in an old cloak after the 
manner of pirates in the old style novel. 

*T don’t like that man,’’ said Louise to 
Molly, as they left the boat at the piazza. 
**Do take another gondola home, Miss Smith !’’ 

Molly shared in the aversion ; and, after the 
long service was Over, and they returned to the 
steps, proposed engaging another boat. 

‘* Aunt Susy,’’ a young lady of uncertain age 
and most deplorably certain temper, would not 
consent to this; but, frightened at the idea of 
hiring a stranger, insisted upon returning as 
they came. 

Too tired to dispute the matter, Molly 
yielded ; and they sat down in the dirty, ill- 
smelling boat, very glad to reach their own 
stairs in safety. 

As their ragged gondolier received his fee, his 
cloak fell back, disclosing a face marked and 
scarred as with recent disorder. Molly shivered 
at the sight, and all the household joined in 
her terror. Only Judge Selden stoutly de- 
clared that the faint light must. have misled 
her; he didn’t see any scars. And after a day 
or two Molly’s fears vanished. 

The usual round of lessons and sight-seeing 
went on for a few days, then the beautiful 
twin sisters sickened together. The Italian 
physician shook his head gravely; it was ma- 
lignant smallpox. And, on learning that, all 
the servants fied in horror, excepting the faith- 
ful old Scotch Maggie, who had nursed Mrs. 
' Selden in her lap, and loved the twins as if 
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they had been her own. Miss Susy Selden, 
frightened out of the small amount of sense 
given her by nature, packed her trunks, and 
started for Paris, without a farewell to any 
one, 

Mrs. Selden hung in agony over the bed of 
her darlings, and Molly and Maggie toiled night 
and day. 

“T’ll no leave ye, my bairns,’’ wept the 
faithful nurse, ‘“‘ Please God, ye’ll win through 
more dangers than this safely !’”’ 

But Annie, more delicate than her sister, 
closed her eyes wearily at dusk, and never 
opened them. Louise, after days of pain, 
slowly recovered, her fair béauty gone forever. 
With returning health came an intense longing 
for home and a dislike to all her surroundings, 
which daily grew stronger. With her face 
buried in the pillow, she lay aad wept for 
hours, only stirring to look at Annie’s picture, 
or caress Annie’s little dog. 

The kind-hearted physician strongly advised 
them to take la povrina home as soon as she 
was able to sit up; and, a council of war being 
called, Judge Selden requested Molly to under- 
take the charge with Maggie’s aid. Mrs. Sel- 
den was not able to move, and dreaded leaving 
the little grave in a quiet corner of the stranger’s 
ground. 

Louise grew strong very fast when she 
learned that she might soon see New Haven 
again ; and the last week of March saw them 
at Brest, tired with their rapid journey, but 
delighted with the prospect of soon reaching 
New York. 

March winds blew, and March rains poured, 
but the Cumberland steadily kept on her course, 
until a few more hours would bring her in sight 
of land. The first days of sea-sick languor 
over, Louise improved rapidly, and Molly was 
left free to follow her own devices, while Mag- 
gie anticipated every want of her sick darling. 

Molly had escaped illness, and was rapidly 
nearing home, and yet her heart was very sad. 
Why, she could not tell. Letters from home 

had been regular and always cheerful, and she 
" knew no cause for the blank depression that 
would creep over her whenever she sat alone. 
As she stood looking over the waste of waters, 
reddened with the sunset light, the captain 
passed her, saying: ‘‘If all goes right, we’ll be 
in by to-morrow night.”’ 

She shivered from head to foot. 

‘Miss, what ails you? White and cold 
baith you are,’”’ said Maggie, coming to her 
side. 

*T don’t know; perhaps I am tired,’’ an- 
swered Molly, wearily. 

‘Don’t be downhearted, now, dear bairn, 
when you’re nearly there. Miss Louise says 
the surgeon told her he had a file of Heralds, 
and she says will you please procure them for 
her?’’ and Maggie went back to her post. 

Molly easily obtained the papers, and left 


| Louise reading eagerly every advertisement in 
| the well-worn paper to go and pace the deck, 
| A sudden disturbance roused her from dreams 
of home. The stewardess rushing across the 
deck, with white face and dilated eyes, crying 
‘Fire!’ in a feeble, gasping tone. 

With one spring the captain caught her, and 
commanded utter silence. Then he sent Molly, 
| seeing her calmness, to bring the passengers in 
| the ladies’ cabin up stairs. Wondering what 
the captain wanted, they hastily thronged the 
deck; and, leaving him to enlighten them, 
Molly sought Louise, still absorbed in Heralds, 

She looked up With a laugh as Molly ap 
proached her. ‘‘ Miss Smith,’’ she exclaimed, 
eagerly, “‘do you know Will Scranton? He 
was one of papa’s students in New Haven, and 
he’s married Ida Brener, that horrid fat girl 
out on Hillhouse Avenue, you know. Her fa- 
ther used to mend shoes.”’ 

Molly grasped the month’s old paper. In 
the list of marriages it stood, unmistakable: 
| **At the Center Church, by the Rev. Dr, 

Pardee, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Bacon, Wil- 
liam C. Seranton to Ida, eldest daughter of 
| Jothan Brener, Esq.”’ 

For one instant Molly stood racked with 
agony ; the next, remembering their danger, 
she gently told Louise, and raising her from 
the sofa, bore her up to the deck herself. 

For long hours the vessel drifted onward, 
while the shut-in flames burned slowly. At 
last as the decks grew hot, boats were launched, 
and one by one the passeagers were lowered. 
There was no shrieking—only now and thea a 
stifled sob as hastily those parted who might 
never meet. Louise lay senseless in Maggie’s 
arms, and Molly crouched by the railing in 
stupid agony. Clear and vivid before her 
longing eyes rose the familiar streets; the 
white cottage where grandma and Aunt Nan 
were sitting and thinking of her; the low walls 
of the grammar school, and Tom’s window, 
whence he daily at recess waved his handker- 
chief to her; the cemetery where slept her 
mother and little sister ; she saw all their faces 
distinctly ; Sody’s soft arms were round her 

neck, his curls biinding her, his sweet voice 

begging Molly to “‘ sing ’bout the Moolly cow,” 
| then Tom’s book was thrown into her lap, while 
he begged her “‘ to translate just that one line, 
and tell a fellow what ‘Quos Ego’ meant, 
standing ail alone by itself.” 

Aunt Nan calling, ‘‘Come, uncle, Will is at 
the gate.”” And Will’s arms round her, her 
head resting wearily on his shoulder as they 
sat together in the arbor. 

With a shiver of pain she started from the 
stupor, and saw again the low gray sky hang- 
ing over theocean. The mute witness to Will’s 
treachery lay at her feet, and as her eye fell on 
it a wave of recollection swept over her until 
she was breathless with agony. 

The captain called harshly ; already the deck 
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was hot under her feet, and she followed Maggie | 


like one in a dream. 

Maggie and Louise were safe in the boat. 

How it happened no one could ever tell, that 
Molly let go her hold and sank into the water, 
never to rise. The Arago made her appear- 
ance just in time to pick up the exhausted boat 
loads, and take them safely into the harbor. 

‘Will,’ said Ida Seranton, walking into 
her husband’s office: ‘‘ That old flame of yours, 
Molly Smith, you know, was drowned when 
the Cumberland was burned last week ; sad, 
isn’t it? Are you almost ready for that con- 
cert? I want to be there early.”’ 

Will Scranton’s face was whiter than marble, 
and he sat motionless, as if turned to stone. 
He had a heart after all? Perhaps—I do not 
know. Only a white face, with sad blue eyes, 
haunted him for months, until he longed to die 
to be rid of it. 

And Ida Scranton, having attained her high- 
est point of desire, shone triumphant. 


Oe 


HEBE’S CUP. 
BY JOHN 8. REID. 


APELLES!* set thy easel up, 
And bring thy richest tints and hues, 
And paint me Hebe’s golden cup, 
With all thy art, thy soul infuse. 
Fill high the bowl with Naxos wine, 
From vintage of the days of yore, 
The tear-drops of the purple river, 
Which blooms upon the Agean shore ; 
And we will drink to love and joy, 
While rich libations freely flow ; 
The toast be Paphos’ rosy boy, 
The archer with the silver bow. 
And we will sing the songs to night, 
We gayly sang in Cyprus grove; 
Ours be the goblet beaming bright, 

And ours the sweetest dreams of love. 
In dew that drops from Phebus’ wings, 
We'll pass the golden hours away, 

And drink until the matin sings, 
Her song of love at dawn of day. 


Oh, no! to-night my soul is sad, 
I will not drink love’s bacchant cup ; 
Let those whose hearts with joy are glad, 
Drink all the glowing nectar up; 
But you must paint me H——’s form, 
The maiden whom I lov’d so well, 
Whose smile was as the beam of morn, 
Whose voice was sweet as silver bell. 
But, painter, mark ! inseribe no name 
Upon this choicest work of art. 
From love conceal’d the tender flame 
From H——’s eyes and throbbing heart. 
Yet she was kind as woodland dove, 
And pure as pearl of Ossian’s Sea, 
And though we never talked of love, 
I knew her heart was warm to me. 
Then, painter, draw her portrait true, 
With all the grace of light and shade, 
When hope was bright and life was new, 
And she a young and spotless maid, 





* Apelles was one of the most celebrated painters 
of Greece, and flourished about 350 B. C 
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Her hair must be the darkling gold, 
Rich braided o’er a brow of snow, 
Aud from the rose’s carmine fold, 
Her cheek must steal the softest glow. 
Her eye so sweet, the finest shade 
Must veil the light that sparkles there, 
And drooping like a vestal maid, 
Unconscious of her beauty rare. 
And arching must her eyebrows be, 
As if the swallow’s velvet wing 
Lay o’er each lid in crescent free ; 
Her smile must be the smile of spring ; 
Her pouting lips the ruby’s hue, 
As if provoking love’s desire ; 
So rich and soft, as moist with dew, 
Yet glowing with the purest fire. 
Her chin portray with all thy skill, 
So white and round with dimple rare ; 
And scatter blushes at thy will, 
From ruby lip to forehead fair. 


Her neck the iv’ry’s polish’d bow, 
So graceful, swan-like in its mould, 
Uprising from her breast of snow, 
Too sacred almost to behold. 
And if thou canst with all thy art 
Portray those flowers of purest bliss, 
Which softly shade her guileless heart, 
Blushing in all their loveliness ; 
Then try thy skill, but oh, beware 
The lily’s leaf is not so pure, 
The dew-drop on the violet fair, 
Can ruder winds than it endure, 
The fragrance of the blooming thorn, 
The saowy wreath on mountain gray, 
The fleecy cloud at rosy morn, 
Tinged with the purple’s glowing ray, 
Though each and all in one were pressed, 
In purest, richest, softest line, 
They would not match her glowing breast, 
Love’s sweetest, dearest, holiest shrine. 


Then hold thy hand, nor dare unveil 
This Eden of her spotless heart; 
I know thy finest skill will fail, 
And poor will be thy pencil’s art. 
But paint me Hebe’s golden cup, 
Which held the god’s ambrosial wine, 
Well known as Jove’s Olympian cup, 
When Love and Bacchus reigned divine ; 
And wreath the stem with fruits and flower 
Of ripest hue and vermiel dye, 
In memory of those golden hours, 
Ere Hebe blushed and lost the sky. 
And I will dream of days of old, 
When life and love were young and free, 
And H——’s locks of brown and gold, 
By zephyrs sweet were kissed for me. 
For save one braid of silken hair, 
Bedewed with memory’s silent tears, 
Naught now remains of one so fair, 
Beloved by me in former years. 


———-~- ~Pe@w - ----—— 


HE who calls in the aid of an equal under- 
standing, doubles his own ; and he who profits 
by a superior understanding, raises his powers 
to a level with the height of the superior under- 
standing he unites with.—Burke. 

THE three indispensables of genius are under- 
standing, feeling, and perseverance. The three 
things that enrich genius are contentment of 
mind, the cherishing of good thoughts, and 
exercising the memory.—Southey. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CROCHET CURTAIN-HOLDER. 

THIS curtain-holder is worked with crochet 
cotton. Begin to work that part of the holder 
which is fastened round the curtain. Make a 
sufficiently long foundation chain for the string 
on which the circles are drawn, and work on 
this chain, over thick soft cotton, 7 rows of 
double stitch. After the 2d row always insert 





the needle into the 2 upper chain. For each 
circle work as in the 1st round over cotton 42 
double stitches, join the stitches into a circle; 
draw the cotton over which you have worked 
a little tight, so that the stitches lie close to 
each other, and that the size of the circle cor- 
responds to the width of the crochet string. On 
this round work 4 rounds of double stitch, al- 


| 








ways inserting the needle into both upper chain. 
Increase in such a manner that the circles keep 
perfectly flat. They are then drawn on the 
crochet strip, and sewn fast. The branch of 
the curtain-holder consists of crochet flowers 
and leaves. Begin with one of the long leaves 
in the centre, make a foundation chain of 20 
stitches, miss the last, and work on both sides 
of the foundation chain—that is, in rounds—2 
rounds of double stitch over cotton. Increase 
sufficiently at both ends of the leaf. When the 
2d round of double stitch is completed, cut off 
the cotton over which you work, turn the work 
so that the wrong side of the leaf lies upper- 
most, and work from left to right 4 rounds of 
slip stitch, always inserting the needle into 
back chain. At both ends, stem and point of 
the leaf, work twice 1 chain in the first 3 rounds 
on each side of the middle stitch after a space 
of 2 slip stitches between ; in the middle stitch 
work 2 slip stitches divided by 1 chain. For 
the 4th round of slip stitch work 3 chain at that 
end of the leaf which is meant for the point, 
miss the middle stitch, and increase at the 
upper end, as has just been described. The 
increasings at this end take place in the same 
manner tiil the leaf is completed. Atthe point 
of the leaf work an extra row, which is worked 
on the 8 stitches of each side of the middle 
stitch ; then work 1 round all round the leaf, 
working 5 chain into the point, and missing 
under the same 2 stitches of the preceding 
round ; then work again an extra row like the 
preceding one ; then another one, which begins 
and finishes at about 12 stitches from the upper 
end. At the point of the leaf work 5 chain, 
missing under them the 3 middle stitches of the 
preceding round. Work another extra row on 
the 6 stitches on both sides of the middle stitch 
of the last extra row. Work 6 chain at the 
point, missing the 3 middle stitches of the pre- 
ceding row. The next extra row is worked on 
the 4th stitch from the beginning of the last 
longest extra row ; then work 1 round all round 
the leaf, working 2 double divided by 2 chain 
in the middle stitch at the point of the leaf 
Begin the stem in this round at about 3 stitches 
from the upper end of the leaf. For this make 
a foundation chain of 16 stitches after the last 
stitch ; work backwards and forwards 7 rows 
of slip stitches, always fastening one stitch at 
the end of one row on to the upper end of the 
leaf, and turning the work. Work one round 


| of stitches all round the leaf and the stem; the 


leaf is then completed. The wrong side of the 
leaf is the right side of the work. The 2d leaf 
is worked inthe same manner. For the flowers 
work each of the petals separately. Begin in 
the centre of one petal with a foundation chain 
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of 5 stitches; miss the last, and work all round 
the foundation chain from right to left 7 rounds 
of slip stitches ; at the lower pointed end of the 
petal work in the middle stitch of every round 
2 slip stitches divided by 1 chain; at the other 
round end work 2 or 3 times 1 chain, leaving 
spaces of 1 or 2 stitches between. The middle 
one of the 3 upper petals, as well as the middle 
one of the 3 lower ones, is slanted off at the 
lower side. To obtain this work in the 5th 
round of slip stitches always 1 chain at the 
place of the 2 slip stitches, divided by 1 chain 
stitch worked on both sides of the middle stitch 
at the lower point. These chain stitches come 
forward in the next 2 rounds, and are placed, 
therefore, before the chain stitch of the preced- 
ing round, where a slip stitch must be worked. 
All the petals forming one flower are then sewn 
together from illustration; the stem of each 
flower consists of a double foundation chain, on 
the lower side of which work a row of slip 
stitches. The stems of the blossoms are worked 
in the same manner. These blossoms consist 
of a thick bunch of thread, which is surrounded 
by 4 leaves, forming a cup. Each leaf begins 
in the centre with 7 chain; miss the last, and 
work all round the foundation chain 6 rounds 
of slip stitches, increasing sufficiently to keep 
the leaf flat. For the pointed end of the leaf 
work here also 2 slip stitches divided by 1 chain 
stitch in 1 stitch; at the lower end, where the 
leaf is square, work in every round 1 chain 
stitch before and after the middle stitch. In 
the following round these chain stitches are 
worked before and after those of the preceding 
round, working 1 slip stitch in the chain stitch 
of the preceding round. When 4 such leaves 
are completed, join them together by a row of 
double stitch worked on the edges of the leaves. 
Then work 4 rounds on these, closing the cup 
by decreasing gradually. The different parts 
and branches are sewn together from illustra- 
tion, and joined on to the crochet cord and 
circles. 


— > 


JEWEL-STAND. 

THIS jewel-stand consists of a cup made of 
card-board, covered with maize-colored silk, 
which latter is ornamented with point russe 
embroidery of brown silk. The stand on which 
the cup is fastened is made of wire, covered 
with crystal beads ; it forms a circle and three 
feet. For the circle take a piece of wire six 
and two-fifths inches long joined into a circle; 
cover it closely with cotton, fastening at the 
same time the feet, which must be placed at 
equal distances from each other ; each foot con- 
sists of a piece of wire six and two-fifths inches 
long, the ends of which, on which small crystal 
buttons are fastened, are turned back two-fifths 
of an inch; then cover the circle and feet with 
crystal beads, threaded on cotton. The cup 
Consists of six pieces of card-board ; each part 





is covered on both sides with maize-colored 
glacé silk; the outer side of each part is pre- 
viously worked in point russe embroidery with 
brown silk; the different parts are then sewn 





together on the wrong side with overcast stitch ; 
along the seams work an embroidery pattern 
in point russe, as can be seen in illustration ; 
lastly, fasten the cup on the stand. 





EMBROIDERED PEN-WIPER. 


THIS pen-wiper consists of a piece of white 
cloth, of the shape seen in illustration, to be 





lined with card-board. The cloth is ornamented 
with embroidery. The card-board must be 
covered on the other side with black cloth. A 
pinked-out strip of black cloth is box-plaited 
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and sewn on the inside of the card-board, as 
can be seen in illustration. The handle of the 
pen-wiper is made of wire, covered with crystal 
beads, threaded on wool or silk. Lastly, edge 
the white cloth all round with a strip of red 
cloth, pinked out on both sides; this strip is 
fastened down at intervals of one-fifth of an 
inch always with two steel beads. 


WHAT-NOT OF SILK AND BEADS. 


THIS what-not is meant for keeping odd arti- 
cles lying about the room, or also for a duster, 
which it is always convenient to have at hand. 
Our pattern is made of blue silk; both the cir- 
cles and the bars between are made of per- 
forated card-board, crystal beads, and filoselle. 
The back part is made of thick card-board ; it 
is ten inches high, ten and two-fifths inches 
wide ; it is slanted off towards the bottom, and 
pointed at the top, as seen in illustration. The 
bottom part is six and four-fifths inches wide ; 
its length must correspond to the width of the 
back part. It is rounded off according to the 
shape of the what-not. For the front part cut 
a piece of card-board four inches high, fourteen 
and two-fifths inches wide ; it must be slanted 
off towards the lower edge, so as to be only 
twelve and four-fifths inches wide. All these 
pieces are first covered with gauze; the back 
and bottom part are covered on the outside 
with blue glazed calico, and on the inside with 








blue silk. The front part is covered on the in- 


side with plain silk; on the upper edge of the | 
same fasten a piece of silk six inches deep, six- | 


teen and four-fifths inches wide, through the 
top of which an elastic eight inches long is 
drawn. Then sew the different parts of the 
what-not together, bind the back part at the 
upper edge with blue silk braid, and ornament 
the same with a three-skeined plait of crystal 


beads, covering the sewing on of the bag on the 


| pack part. Then cut the different parts for 
| ornamenting the front in perforated card-board. 
| The Vandykes at the upper and lower edge are 
/ cut in one piece with the circles and bars. In 
our pattern each circle is one inch and one-fifth 
wide, each bar one inch and three-fifths high, 
and three-fifths of an inch wide. The bars are 
edged at the sides with buttonhole stitch of blue 
filoselle, and then covered in the long way with 
six rows of crystal beads. The circles are like- 
wise covered with a plaited pattern of crystal 
beads. The bars between the circle consist of 
three rows of beads lying close to each other, 
and crossing each other in the mianner seen in 
illustration. The space between the bars is 
covered with cross-stitches of blue filoselle. 
The circles are also edged with buttonhole 
stitch of blue silk on the inner edge; the re- 
maining Vandykes of the perforated card-board 
are likewise covered with buttonhole stitch, 
When the trimming is completed, sew on a 
bouillon of blue silk, letting the upper and 
lower Vandykes come beyond it. Sew on 
loops, by means of which the what-not is hung 
on the wall. 


—_—_—_-g——___—. 


WORK-CASE. 


THIS small work-case is one of those German 
inventions that demonstrate how natty and 
neat-fingered the ladies of that country show 
themselves to be, even in trifling matters. It 
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| is called a ball work-case, as it is home-made, 
and only intended to carry pins, needles, a 
little silk, hcoks and eyes, and any small mat- 
ter that will temporarily serve to mend a ball 
toilet. The case is cut the size required in 
strong card-board, and the different pieces are 
covered with brown Holland, and lined with 
blue silk ; the handles are blue silk cord. Small 
receptacles are then made to contain the neces- 
sary implements. 
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DOLLS’ FURNITURE. in. The size of the carpet should be made in 
Materials.—Card-board, pasteboard, wire, wood, accordance with the doll’s house. The squares, 
knitting-pins, wadding, woollen reps, colored sew- | Which ‘are eight cross-stitches high, are all 
ing silk, Berlin wool, gold beads, canvas, gimp, | Worked in lines of one color, and lie in two 
plush or Utrecht velvet, mahogany cloth. lines over each other, filling a square of four 


" 
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THE middle of the carpet is of plush or | canvas crosses. In our mode! there are, alter- 
Utrecht velvet, the border is in wool work. | nately, two lines in red and green, violet and 
The work is in long cross-stitch—that is, over | gray, so that always gray and red, violet and 
two threads of canvas one way, and four the | green meet together. A loose black stitch 
Othere, For the fringe, fleeey wool is knotted | marks the middle of each square ; the corners 
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are ornamented with little crosses of yellow 
silk. 

THE TABLE.—The framework of which is | 
shown in Figs. 2 and 3; strong card-board | 
must be used at the outer edge. It is made | 
firm by sewing wire round it. The frame of 
the top measures five and a half inches in 


Fig. 2. 





length and three inches and three-quarters in 
width; the edge is three-quarters of an inch 
broad. The edge and top are covered with 
brown cloth, wiich is gummed on. The legs, 
made of wood knitting-needles, are glued in ; 
they are four inches high. The oval top is 
eight inches long and five inches wide. After 
it is covered with the cloth, and bound with 
black worsted braid, it is glued to the frame. 
The cover may be of woollen reps or velvet 
embroidered. Round the edge of the table- 


Fig. 3. 





cover a woollen or silk fringe is put. The cen- 
tre ornament consists of a small piece of white 
cloth, put on in appliqué, with blue coral 
stitch ; round it are some little tatted rosettes 
of red silk. 

THE OVAL FooTsTOoL is two inches and a 
half long, and two inches and a quarter wide, 
and about an inch high ; the cushion is stuffed 
with wadding—any small embroidery or ap- 
pliqué pattern is suitable for the centre. The 
edge is a small piece of plaited red cloth, with 
a gold bead at intervals. 

The round foot cushion is about an inch across. 
Any colored velvet will be suitable; it has a 
fringe of gold beads, and a few beads are sewn 
on atintervals. (See design.) 

FOR THE SOFA, a piece of card-board nine 
and a half inches long is required. The middle 
of the back is six and a quarter inches high, 
sloped off for the arms, so that the front is only 
three and a quarter inches high. The twoand 
% quarter inches high and nine inches long 





front part, together with the seat, which is 
rounded at the back, and three and three-quar- 








| 
| ters deep in the middle, form the shape of the 


sofa. A wire is sewn round the back, on 
which the lines for the placing of the seats are 
marked, as well as the square divisions of the 
wadded back. The seat is also thinly wadded, 
and the material is fastened with separate 
beads, by which means the wadded squares 
are a little raised. The covering of the front 
and wadded seat is all in one piece, and the 
whole is joined to the back. Lastly, the back, 
the joining seam of the seat, etc., are covered 
with the reps ; a braid border is placed in front 
of the seat, which is sewn on with gold beads 
and cord all round, and completes the whole 
except the feet. For these a part of a wooden 
knitting-needle an inch and a quarter high is 
fastened at the front corners and middle of 
back ; about an inch of the needle is split off, 
then a hole is bored, and the flat side is laid 
upon the stuff, and each foot is fastened with 
very strong thread. The arm-chair is exactly 
like the sofa; the under part of the back wall 
is six and a half inches, and five and a half 
inches high in the middle of the back, waved 
off to two and a quarter inches at the front 
straight part. The straight front stripe is one 
inch and three-quarters broad and three inches 
long; the seat is two inches and a quarter deep 
in the middle: 

The other chair requires a seat of card-board 
two inches and a quarter square sewnon. The 
back is four inches high, rounded at the upper 
part. When the seat and back are wadded, 
the reps cover is drawn over all in one piece, 
and the chair is completed in the same manner 
as the arm-chair and sofa. The feet are two 
inches high, cut from the pointed end of a 
wooden knitting-needle, and fastened on with 
good glue. 

The back cushion is of white alpaca, about 
three inches square, and has also a middle 
piece and corners. The cushion is ornamented 
with fish-bone stitch upon yellow silk braid, 
and a narrow red ribbon ruche round the outer 
edge. 

THE BOLSTER HANGING over the chair is 
three inches and a half long, covered with 
white alpaca, upon which are diagonal stripes 
of bright-colored herring-bone stitch. 

The little circular Antimacassars are made 
of small tatted rosettes. 


= 





WATCH-POCKET IN PERFORATED 
CARD-BOARD. 

TuIs watch-pocket is embroidered with fine 
silk on perforated card-board. Our pattern 
consists of two parts, the back and the pocket. 
The pattern on each is a spray of rosebuds and 
forget-me-nots, embroidered in natural colors 
with two shades of pink and two shades of blue 
for the flowers, two shades of green for the 
foliage, and two shades of brown for the stems. 
The embroidery is worked in long stitch. The 
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he border is of brown stamped leather, sewn on | work, etc. It is square, covered on the outside 

on with brown silk. The pocket is lined first with | with purple cashmere; the cover is fitted up 

wre wadding, and then with silk; it is edged all | with a cushion. On each of the four sides of 
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- the case a piece of cashmere is plaited and ar- 

ranged in the manner seen in illustration ; it is 
gathered in the middle, and fastened with a 

“d rosette. Round this plaited part work a border 

- of embroidery in appliqué. The arabesque pat 

- terns of purple glacé silk are sewn on in appliqué 

i, on the purple cashmere ground, and fastened 

“ with purple silk cord ; the other figures of the 

. pattern are worked in chain stitch with purple 

- silk. The seams are covered with purple 

a worsted braid. Any other color may be chosen 

b for the covering of the ottoman, according to 
the furniture,of the room. 

It ein tichd ccleaner 

7 WORK-CASE MADE OF A PUMPKIN. 

4 Materiols.—A yetlow pumpkin measuring four and 
four-fifths inches across, some brown glacé silk, 

thick brown silk braid, round brown transparent 

beads, gold-colored purse silk, fine gold-colored silk 

Is cord and ribbon three-quarters of an inch wide, nine 

h round brown glass buttons, some wadding. 

is THE pumpkin to be used for this case must 
be quite dry when gathered. Then hang it up 

e to be dried. After some weeks cut it into 
halves, empty each half carefully as far as the 
skin, and bind each half round the edge with a 
strip of brown silk a quarter of an inch wide. 
This binding is covered on the outside with 
gold-colored ribbon, which is folded as seen on 

6 Fig. 2, then cover it with brown transparent 

n round with white chenille, which is arranged | beads from the same illustration, always draw- 

in loops at the top. The liningof the pocket ing the yellow thread through the back of the 

i must be slightly quilted. The hook is gilt. pumpkin. The half destined for the lower part 

. eer of the case is ornamented from illustration with 

| ill eight round buttons, which form the feet, and 

e BOX OTTOMAN WITH EMBROIDERY. | are placed at intervals of one inch from each 

. THIS elegant. ottoman will be very useful in | other, and at a distance of one inch and two- 

3) a sitting-room for holding newspapers, books, | fifths from the centre. The loops of these hut- 
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| 
tons are drawn through the bark, a cord is | 


drawn through these lvops inside the bark so 
as to fasten them ; the two ends of the cord are 


carefully knotted together. Each half is lined | 


with card-board and brown glacé silk. The 
card-board lining is made of a strip of card- 
board three and three-fifths inches wide; its 
leugth must correspond to the width of the 
pumpkin ; this strip has been gored seven times 
or one side at regular intervals, so as to have 
the shape of the pumpkin. The lining is then 
covered with a similar one of brown silk. The | 


Fig. 1. 





silk lining for the lower part of the case is 
turned back four-fifths of an inch on the card- 
board, which latter must be about two fifths of 
an inch higher than the pumpkin bark. On the 
inside the silk lining is edged along the top 


with two rows of yellow buttonhole stitches at | 


a distance of three-fifths of an inch from each 
other ; between these two rows work a row of 


coral stitches. Similar rows of coral stitches. 


cover the seams of the lining. Atthe bottom of 
the case fasten a small round silk quilted cush- 
ion; the seam is covered with gold-colored silk 


cord. The lining of the upper half is not orna- 
mented. Sew a round flat piece of card-board, 
| covered with brown silk, in the top half at a 
, distance of four-fifths of an inch; a double 
| cross-strip of brown silk three-fifths of an inch 
wide is sewn on across this piece of card-board ; 
| it is stitched down along the edges, ornamented 
| in the middle with coral stitches of yellow silk, 
and stitched on the bottom in such a manner as 
| to form loops, in which the scissors, thimble, 
cotton, etc., are to be placed. The seams are 
covered with silk cord and beads wound round 


Fig. 3. 





it. Both halves of the necessaire are varnished 
on the outside, and ornamented with bead bor- 
ders worked from Fig. 1. In the middle of the 
upper half the ends of the bead borders are 
joined to a bead circle, in the middle of which 
a glass button is fastened. Two bead loopsare 
fastened from illustration on the opposite sides 
of the case, through which two thick brown 
cords are drawn for the handle. Thecords are 
plaited together in the middle ; the lower ends 
are sewn together, and fastened on a button of 
| the necessaire, as can be seen on illustration. 








EMBROIDERY. 
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SWEET OMELETS. 


Sweet omelets are made by beating up eggs and 
sugar with a very little powdered cinnamon or any 
flavoring essence, cooking in the usual way, and 
serving with powdered sugar over them. If one 
white of egg be beaten up into a fréth, and wel 
mixed with the rest, it will improve the omelet, as 
will also the keeping some of the whites back, mix: 
ing say six yelks and four whites, one of them 
beaten upintoa froth. By applying a red-hot poker 
over the sugar at the moment of serving, so as to 
form a pattern, both the appearance and the taste 
of a plain sweet omelet are improved. The Gallic 
term for a sweet omelet is omelette sucrée. The fol- 
lowing, which is called omelette aux confitures, is ac- 
complished by inserting in the mantle, so to speak, 
of the omelet any kind of jam or jelly (currant, etc.) 
atthe moment of serving; butin this case no essence 
or spice should be used, as it would kill or neutralize 
the flavor of the jam. 

What is called in France an omelette souffiée, or 
blown-out omelet, is done in this way: Separate 
the yelks and whites of three or more eggs, beat up 
the yelks with sugar and some essence, and beat the 
whites into a stiff froth; mix t wo thoroughly, 
cook, and serve with sugar over it. In the cooking 
of these, however, there must be no doubling up, 
and the top of the omelet must be colored with a 
salamander whilst it is cooking. Great care is also 
required in transferring it from the frying-pan to 
the dish. It is a difficult thing to produce this dish 
ereditably, and I think in the following form it is 
better to eat and easier to cook :— 

Having beaten up your eggs, and mixed and fla- 
vored them as above, pour the mixture into a round 
shape, and put it in a quick oven, serving in the 
shape itself, with a napkin pinned round it, if the 
appearance of the shape on the dinner-table be ob- 
jected to. It takes from ten to twenty minutes to 
cook. This is what is called a souffé, and here is 
another sort :-— 

Scrape some very good chocolate quite fine, mix 
it with the yelks of eggs till quite dissolved in them, 
add sugar and the whites beaten up into a stiff 
froth. Cook as before, and serve swiftly. 

All sugar used in these preparations must be loaf- 
sugar. Moist sugar would lead to utter failures; 
and another cardinal point is for the cook to time 
her proceedings, so that her soufflés be ready the 
very minute they are wanted, for any delay in tak- 
ing them from the oven to the dinner-table is fatal, 
if not to the taste, to the appearance of them. 

In conclusion, I will tell you a very effective, 
though simple and inexpensive dish, both for dinner 
orsupper. Beat up some white of eggs into a fro+h 
with a little sugar. Have some milk previous!y 
sweetened in a saucepan on the fire, and when it 
boils throw in your egg froth, one tablespoonful at 
atime. A few seconds will cook it on one side, then 
turn it over, and, when cooked on the other side, 
Place it in a glass dish. When all your egg froth is 
cooked, strain the milk of the bits of eggs that are 
in it, and make a custard with it and the yelks of 
the eggs, flavoring it as you like. When cold pour 
it into the glass dish, but not over the boiled whites, 
which will float on the top of the custard. Before 
pouring the custard into the glass dish, any milk 
that may have drained from the boiled whites may 
be thrown away. This dish is what they call in 
France Eufs 2 Ja neige—snow eggs. Cc. G. 
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MISCELLANEQUS COOKING. 


Poulet au Macaroni,—Line a pork-pie mould or a 
pie-dish with light paste; cut up some cold fowl 
into small pieces, with a little ham or bacon; boil 
some macaroni quite tender, and cut it in lengths of 
about an inch, make a gravy of veal stock or milk, 
thicken it with a little flour; season the meat with 
salt and pepper to taste, and put it all into a sauce- 
pan, and simmer it a few minutes. After the paste 
is placed round the mould or dish, fill it with dry 
rice, and bake it. When the paste is sufficiently 
done, turn out the rice, and put in a layer of meat 
and a layer of macaroni alternately, until the mould 
is full; on the top of all a layer of grated cheese. 
Turn it out on a dish and serve. 

Oyster Fritters.—Make a stiff batter with one or 
two eggs, according to the quantity required; sea- 
son to taste with pepper and salt. Prepare some 
oysters as if for sauce, dip each into the batter, and 
fry of a nice brown color, either in very fresh lard 
or butter, Lay them on a clean sieve before the fire 
until every particle of grease has drained from them, 
and serve them on a hot napkin, 

Fricatelles.—Mince some cold meat (either mutton 
or beef) very fine, make a paste, and roll it out thin; 
lay the mince thickly upon it, and fold the paste 
over it, taking care to make the edges adhere to- 
gether. Then take a rolling pin and roll the paste 
all smooth; cut them out witha a tin in the shape of 
cutlets, and fry them of a light brown color, Serve 
with a brown gravy. 

Scotch Broth.—Three pounds of beef, a three-pound 
neck of mutton or back rib; cover with cold water, 
and set on a slow but good fire; one teacupful of 
barley, half a teacupful of rice, one turnip, and two 
carrots cut small, two carrots grated, one handful 
of parsley, and two good sized onions minced, a few 
leeks finely shred, a cauliflower, or small head of 
cabbage, may be added. Time three hours. 

Tartar Sauce.—Take the yeiks of two eggs, half a 
dessertspoonful of vinegar, two dessertspoonfuls of 
oil, a pinch of salt, a pinch of parsley, a teaspoonful 
of mustard, a little Cayenne pepper. Put into a 
very small saucepan the yelks of two eggs, a dessert- 
spoonful of the best vinegar, and a little salt; whip 
up this mixture with a whisk as quickly as possible. 
When the whole forms a sort of cream, add the oil 
and mustard, which must be well mixed previously, 
a pinch of parsley minced very fine, and a little 
Cayenne. The oil should be put in drop by drop, to 
mix perfectly. 

Veal Soup.—Boil the veal with two-thirds of a cup 
of rice, and add sweet herbs or celery, and the usual 
seasoning. This makes a plain, wholesome soup. 


New Method of Cooking a Leg of Mutton.—Cover it 
well with water, and bring it gradually toa boil ;. let 
it simmer gently for half an hour, then lift it out; 
roast it an hour and a quarter, or a half, according 
to its size. Dressed in this way it is particularly 
juicy and tender; but there must be no delay in 
roasting it after it is taken out of the water. It 
may be garnished with roasted tomatoes or potatoes, 
and served. 

Veal Cake.—This is a pretty, tasty dish for supper 
or breakfast, and uses up any cold veal which you 
may not care to mince. Take away the brown out- 
side of your éold roast veal, and cut the white meat 
into thin slices; have also a few thin slices of cold 
ham and two hard-boiled eggs, which also slice, and 
two dessertspoonfuls of finely-chopped parsley. 
Take an earthenware mould, and lay veal, ham, 
eggs, and parsley in alternate layers, with a little 
pepper between each, and a sprinkling of lemon on 
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the veal. When the mould seems full, fill up with 
strong stock, and bake for half an hour. Turn out 
when cold, If a proper shape be not at hand, the 
veal cake looks very pretty made in a plain pie-dish. 
When turned out, garnish with a few sprigs of fresh 
parsley. 

Fried Potatoes and Bacon.—Although a very homely 
dish, this is a difficult one to dress satisfactorily. 
The bacon should be of a moderate thickness, and 
should be done quickly and thoroughly, without 
being burnt. The cold boiled potatoes should be 
well chopped and peppered before they are put in 
the frying-pan. They should then be turned about 
without intermission until the steam arises freely 
from them. The fire should be brisk, but not fierce. 
When done, put the potatoes in a dish, and arrange 
upon them the slices of bacon in a circle round the 
margin. When properly done, this is a very nice 
breakfast dish. 

What to Do with the Cold Meat.—Mince any kind of 
cold meat, season it well, and mix with it some 
gravy, thickened almost to a paste with yelk of egg. 
Make into balls, aud dip them two or three times 
into eggs and bread-crums, and fry them brown. 
There should not be much fat minced, or the balls 
will not be firm enough. This is a good breakfast 
relish. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


A Cheap Family Cake.—Two pounds of flour, half a 
pound of currants, half a pound of butter, or lard, 
a quarter of a pound of sugar, four scruples of tar- 
taric acid, two drachms of soda, three eggs, and a 
little lemon-peel and spice. The whole to be moist- 
ened with a pint of milk. 

Apple Cheese Cake.—Pare, core, and boil twelve 
apples, with enough water to mash them; beat them 
up very smooth, then add the yelks of six eggs, the 
juice of two lemons, and some grated peel, half a 
pound of fresh butter, beaten into a cream, and 
sweetened with pounded loaf-sugar ; beat all well in 
with the apples, bake it in a puff paste, and send it 
up like an open tart. 


Oatmeal Cakes.—One only should be made at a 
time, as the mixture dries quickly. Put two or 
three handfuls of meal in a bowl, moisten with wa- 
ter merely sufficient to form into a cake; knead it 
round and round with the hands on the paste board, 
strewing meal under and over it ; it may be made as 
thin as a wafer, or any thickness (generally about 
half as thick as a traveller’s biscuit). Putit on a 
griddle ; bake it till it is a little brown on the under 
side, then take it off and toast that side before the 
fire which was uppermost on the griddle. Oatmeal 
cake, instead of bread, is capital with cheese. 

Dinner Rolls.—One pound of flour, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, one tablespoonful of good yeast, 
one egg, a little warm milk. Rub the butter into 
the flour, then add the yeast, breaking in one egg. 
Mix it with a little warm milk poured into the mide 
dle of the flour; stir all well together, and set it by 
the fire to rise. Then make it into light dough, and 
again set it by the fire. Make up the rolls, lay them 
on a tin, and set them in front of the fire for ten 
minutes before you put them in the oven, brushing 
them over with egg. 


A Cheap Pudding.—Three-quarters of a pound of 
flour, a quarter of a pound of suet chopped fine, a 
little chopped lemon-peel, a teacupful of treacle ; 
mix to a batter with two eggs well beaten in a little 
milk. Tieina cloth and boil three hours. Serve 
with wine sauce if approved, but it is very nice 
with only a little sifted sugar. 


Rice Fritters.—Rice fritters are most generally 
made with whole rice, but ground rice may be used 
instead in the following way: Mix a handful of 
ground rice with milk, set it on the fire and stir it 
constantly, adding a little cream, sugar, grated 
lemon-peel, and a few drops of essence of vanilla, 
When become sufficiently thick and stiff, remove it 
from the fire, and pour it equally over a slab or flat 
tin; let it cool, cut out the fritters with cutters, dip 
them in butter or in egg and bread crumbs, and fry 
them in a very hot pan. As soon as the fritters are 
a nice color, drain, sprinkle them with powdered 
sugar, and serve. 

Crumpets.—Take one pound and a half of flour, 
three pints of milk, two teaspoonfuls of yeast, two 
fresh eggs; mix the milk just warm with it, beat it 
in a batter, let it stand till it rises in bubbles to the 
top; bake them on a polished iron, with tin rims. 


Crystal Palace Puddings.—Two large teaspoonfuls 
of corn flour; mix it with half a teacupful of new 
milk, half a pint of cream, half an ounce of isin- 
glass, loaf-sugar to the taste, and a few drops of 
essence of vanilla. Let all these ingredients boil 
together ten minutes over the fire, stirring one way 
all the time. Take the pan off the fire, and stir in 
quickly the yelks of two fresh eggs, well beaten, 
stirring all together till nearly cold. Pour the mix- 
ture into small tin moulds, which must have been 
previously wetted with cold water. Put dried cher- 
ries at the bottom and sides of the moulds before 
filling them. 

A Beautiful Charlotte Russe.—Cut the inside from a 
nice sponge-cake, leaving the sides whole; prepare 
blanc-mange, and let it remain over steam until 
wanted; spread on the bottom of the cake a layer 
of blanc-mange, moving it around until a little 
thick; spread in a thin layer of any marmalade. 
then a layer of blanc-mange, and a very thin layer 
of marmalade, until the cake is full; the marma- 
lade should be much thinner than the blanc-mange, 
and the last should be blanc-mange, to look well, 





MULLING WINES. 

In mulling wine care must be taken that the vessel 
is perfectly clean; if it is greasy, or impregnated 
with any flavor, it is apt to impart it and spoil the 
wine. Boil the spices in water for a short time; 
then add the sugar, and when it is well dissolved 
add the wine, which on no account let boil. In 
mulling wine with eggs, pour the boiling liquor on 
the eggs, previously well beaten, stirring the whole; 
if you pour the eggs into the liquor, they will curdle. 

Mulled Sherry.--Into a clean stewpan put half a 
pint of water, half an ounce of bruised ginger, cin- 
namon, cloves, nutmeg, the spices most likely to 
predominate ; cover up and boil; then strain clear, 
and add a quarter of a pound of sugar and one pint 
of sherry. 

Mulled Claret.—The best way of mulling claret is 
simply to heat it (in a silver pan if you have it) 
with a sufficient quantity of sugar and a stick of 
cinnamon; to this a small quantity of brandy may 
be added if agreeable. 

Mulled Port.—To a bottle of port add a wineglass- 
ful of sherry, some cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg, and & 
small piece of lemon-peel, bruised. Simmer the 
spice in a little water, then add the wine; heat, but 
do not let it boil, and sweeten. 

Egg Flip.—Add the whites and yelks of three eggs, 
beaten together with three ounces of lump-sugar, to 
half a pint of strong ale; heat the mixture to nearly 
boiling point, then put in two winegiassfuls of gin 





or rum with some grated ginger and nutmeg; add 
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another pint of hot ale, and pour the mixture fre- 
quently from one jug to another before serving, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cleaning Paint.—During the season of house-clean- 
ing, the following directions for cleaning paint may 
be found serviceable: Provide a plate with some of 
the best whiting to be had, and have ready some 
clean warm water and a piece of flannel, which dip 
in the water, and squeeze nearly dry; then take as 
much whiting as will adhere to it, apply it to the 
painted surface, when a little rubbing will ipstantly 
remove any dirt or grease. After which wash well 
with clean water, rubbing it dry with soft fiannels. 
Paint thus cleaned looks as well as when first laid 
on, without any injury to the most delicate colors, 
Itis far better than using soap, and does not require 
more than half the time and labor. 

Stale Beer is a more effectual roach destroyer 
than any of the powders or mixtures sold for the 
purpose. The beer should be placed (at night) in 
a small pie dish, with sticks from the floor to enable 
the insects to creep up into the vessel. We have 
found this plan succeed when many others have 
failed, and dozeng of roaches have been drowned in 
one night by this simple method. 

Tender Feet.—Tenderness in the feet may be cured 
in the following way: Dissolve one pound of com- 
mon bay salt in one gallon of spring water; soak 
the feet therein night and morning about five min- 
utes atatime. Wollen or merino socks, or cotton 
with merino feet, ought always to be worn by per- 
sons with tender feet, and the socks should be often 
changed. 

Good made Yeast.—To two gallons of cold water 
add half a pound of moist sugar, and one ounce of 
salt. Set it over the fire, and stir in one pound of 
flour, as it heats. Let it boil for an hour, stand till 
quite cool, and then bottle it for use. Half a pint 
of this yeast will be required to raise nine pounds 
of flour. 

To Remove Waluut and Fruit Stains from the Fin- 
gers.—Dip them in strong tea, rubbing the nails with 
it and using a nail-brush ; afterwards wash them in 
water. The stains come out instantly. 

To Make Linen Collars and Cuffs Stiff and Bright.— 
Mix wheaten starch in cold water; dip in the arti- 
cles, let them remain about ten minutes before iron- 
ing; they become glossy and stiff as new. 

Preserving Knives from Rust.—Knives well rubbed 
over with mutton fat will preserve them from rust. 
They are easily cleaned when required for use, and 
their appearance will not be in the least injured. 


To Preserve Green Ginger.—For two weeks put the 
ginger every night and morning in fresh boiling 
water. Take off the outside skin with a sharp 
knife, boil it in water till it is quite tender, slice it 
thin, prepare a syrup of one pound of sugar to a half 
pint of water, clarify it, and then put the ginger 
into it. Boil it until it is clear. 





CONTRIBUTED. 


Grape Wine—Take twenty pounds of grapes, 
picked clean and perfectly ripe; break them with 
the hand, and pour upon them six quarts of boiling 
water, and cover them close for three days. Then 
strain them as dry as possible, and stir into the juice 
ten pounds of sugar. Let it remain until next day, 
then put it iato a keg, and it will work itself pure. 
Lay the bung on loosely until done hissing. 

Mrs. F.C. B. 


Bretzelz.—Take three-quarters of a pound of but- 





ter, beat to a cream, add three-quarters of a pound 
of sugar, one ounce and a half of ground cinnamon, 
two eggs; after these ingredients have been well 
mixed one pound of flour. Roll out with your hands, 
like crullers, and bake in tin pans‘in a moderately 
hot oven. F. H.S. 

French Cake.—Three eggs, two cups of sugar, one 
of sweet milk, half a cup of butter, three cups of 
flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder, well 
mixed with the flour, two teaspoonfuls of extract of 
lemon, Mrs. W. H. S. 

I HAVE obtained many valuable receipts from 
your cooking department, and have some of my 
own, which I send you :— 

Sponge Cake.—Three eggs, one cup of sugar, one of 
flour, three tablespoonfuls of water, one teaspoon- 
ful of yeast powder, lemon, and nutmeg. My hus- 
band thinks no cake ever equalled this. Here is 
another favorite of ours :— 

Boston Gingerbread.—One cup of sugar, one of 
molasses, half a cup of butter, half a cup of milk, 
one cup of raisins or currants, cloves to taste, one 
teaspoonful of yeast powder, with flour enough to 
make stiff like cup cake. 

Spice Cake.—One cup of sour milk, one egg, half a 
teaspoonful of soda to sweeten the milk, and flour 
enough to make it quite stiff, so that it will have to 
be taken out with a spoon; one teaspoonful each of 
cinnamon and allspice, and half a nutmeg, or, fora 
change, one teaspoonful of cloves and also one of 
mace and allspice. Mrs. ©, W. B. 

Cocoanut Pudding.—Break the cocoanut, and save 
the milk; peel off the brown skin, and grate the 
cocoanut very fine; take the same weight of sugar 
and of cocoanut, and half the quantity of butter; 
rub the butter and sugar to a cream, and add five 
eggs well beaten, a cup of milk, the milk of the 
cocoanut, and a little grated lemon. Line the dish 
with a rich paste, put in the pudding, and bake one 
hour. Cover the rim with paper if necessary. This 
receipt will do equally as well for pies as for pud- 
dings, and will make three. 

Citron.—Soak the rind three days in salt water, 
one day in fresh water, one day in alum water, and 
scald insome alum water. Then soak in fresh water 
until all the alum taste is removed, Then to every 
pound of rind put one pound and a half of sugar, 
and proceed to preserve it. 

Peach Pickle (Sweet).—To seven pounds of fruit add 
three pounds of sugar. Boil for half an hour in 
vinegar to cover them. Season to taste, but cloves 
are best. 

Marble Cake (Dark).—Half a cup of sugar, half a 
cup of molasses, half a cup of butter, yelks of four 
eggs, one-third of a cup of milk, with a piece of soda 
the size of a pea, one cup and three-quarters of 
flour, half a teaspoonful of mace, allspice, and cin- 
namon, one teaspoonful of cloves, one nutmeg. 

White.—The whites of the eggs beaten to a froth, 
half a cup of butter, one cup of sugar, one third of a 
cup of milk, with same quantity of soda, one cup 
and three-quarters of flour; flavor with rose or 
almond. Put first a layer of light, then dark; it 
makes one large loaf. 

Snow Pudding.—Half an ounce of gelatine, one pint 
of boiling water, three-quarters of a pound of white 
sugar, thejuice oftwo lemons. After itis thoroughly 
dissolved, strain it; as soon as it begins to thicken, 
add the well-beaten whites of two eggs; beat it for 
half an hour, and set it on ice, after putting in a 
mould or bowl. Make a rich, soft custard, flavored 
with the lemon-rinds grated. Send it to table in the 
middle of the custard, 
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Evitars’ Gable. 


A SUGGESTION FROM ITALY. 

AmonG the national and internaticnal exhibitions, 
which form such a feature of our times, there is one 
of a novel character which is announced as about to 
be held at Florence. It is styled an “ Exhibition of 
Female Work.” The name is not to our taste, but 
the project is one which seems likely to be useful, 
and which might be adopted in this country with 
excellent effect. An exhibition of ladies’ work, 
held in the United States, might not have all the 
elegance and brilliancy of the Italian collection, 
but in variety and interest it would, perhaps, be 
superior. Its subjects would cover a wide range. 
Products of the farm and garden, household manu- 
factures, works of art and ornament, new inven- 
tions, books written by women—in short, whatever 
feminine minds and hands had devised and wrought 
would find a place in such an exhibition. 

Nor should it be limited to our own country. On 
the contrary, one chief object should be to attract 
as many exhibitors from abroad as possible, for 
their and our common advantage. A view of the 
many exquisite products of the skill and industry 
of European women would serve as an excellent 
school of improvement for us, while new branches 
of commerce would spring up between our country 
and theirs with mutual benefit. From other por- 
tions of our own continent, also, there would pro- 
bably be contributions of much interest. The women 
af Mexico, we are told, make beautiful shawls, life- 
like statuettes of some material peculiar to their 
country, and other articles, which would be both 
novel and attractive. There should be a special de- 
partment for the works of Indian women; those 
who have seen the wares displayed in the shops at 
Niagara Falls will readily believe that this portion 
of the collection would not be the least interesting. 
From the East Indies, China, Japan, and other 
oriental regions, contributions of rare value might 
be expected, if propeg.steps were taken to secure 
them, through the influence of our consuls and 
merchants residing in those countries. The cha- 
racter and domestic life of the people of those 
regions would thus, perhaps, become better under- 
stood than they have ever yet been in our western 
world. 

There are many manufactures in which women 
are employed together with men, and which owe 
much of their excellence to the taste and delicate 
manipulations thus secured. Among these may be 
mentioned watches, earthenware, and many textile 
fabrics. It would not be just to exclude these manu- 
factures from the exhibition, and some method could 
be easily devised of making known the part in them 
which belonged to the women workers, 

As to the place in which the exhibition should be 
held, it is evident that it must be in a town which 
is easy of access, and possesses sufficient accommo- 
dation both for the exhibition and for the crowds of 
visitors it would bring together. There are many 
cities in the Union which fulfil these conditions. 
Doubtless among them will be found at least one 
possessing the further qualification of having a suf- 
ficient number of public-spirited men and energetic 
women to undertake such a project, and carry it out 
to a successful result. One consideration should be 
kept in view, that the contributors in general will 
be poorer than those who have taken part in other 





exhibitions. The managers will thus find it neces- 
sary, or atleast advisable, to defray from the general 
fund some of the expenses which individual exhi- 
bitors have borne in other cases. But, if this cir- 
cumstance should make at first a heavier draft upon 
the libefality of the community in which the exhi- 
bition is held, there would be ample recompense in 
the many advantages which would result from it to 
that city in partieular, and tothe nation in general, 
The inspection of such a variety of useful and beau- 
tiful objects, and the interchange of information and 
suggestions among the numbers of people who would 
be brought together, would do good in many ways. 
Improvements of various kinds would be intro- 
duced and rapidly diffused, talent and skill would 
be brought to light, new modes of employment would 
be offered to women, and the value of their artistic 
powers would be better appreciated. We may pre- 
dict that whenever the exhibition is opened, it will 
be not inferior in usefulness to any that has been 
held in this country, while in attractiveness and 
popularity it would surpass all others. It would be 
**the fashion,” and the city in which it is held would 
become, for the time, the Mecca of travellers and 
sight-seers. 

Whether it would be advisable that articles not 
made by women, but of special use and interest to 
them—such as household wares, sewing and knit- 
ting machines, school apparatus, and the like— 
should be included in the collection, is a question 
which might be discussed. Should it be decided in 
the negative, there would be no reason why a sub- 
sidiary exhibition of those articles should not be 
held at the same time and in the samecity. The 
manufacturers would doubtless be glad to seize the 
occasion of displaying their wares to such a large 
and appreciative assemblage of ladies as would then 
be brought together, and they, in their turn, would 
find much benefit from the opportunity of inspecting 
articles which would all be in some degree interest- 
ing to them. 

Whether this project for an exhibition of women’s 
work shall be carried out in America or not, it is 
but just togive due credit to the people among whom 
the plan of such an exhibitica originated. As we 
had occasion to quote, not long ago, from an esteemed 
American writer on art, some expressions of rather 
severe criticism upon the Italian people, it is but 
just to recall to mind that the defects which invited 
this criticism were ill weeds that had grown up 
under the cold shade of tyranny, and which are now 
fast withering in the sunlight of freedom, It has been 
the singular fortune of Italy to have seen three times 
within her borders, at widely different periods, popu- 
lar government spring up on the ruins of despotism. 
The poet’s warning, that “The dead nations never 
rise again,” does not apply to that favored country. 
The Roman republic, the Italian republics of the 
middle ages, and constitutional Italy in our own 
day, are evidences of this phenix-like renewal of 
life and vigor. And it is remarkable that, on each 
occasion, with the growth of liberty has grown the 
respect for woman. We know from history what 
were the matrons of ancient Rome—the Cornelias, 
Calphurnias, Portias, and Octavias—and how highly 
and deservedly they were honored. How greatly 
women were esteemed in the Italian republics of & 
later day may be known from the single fact that in 
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Italy alone have women been deemed worthy to 
hold the office of professor in colleges for the educa- 
tionof young men. In our own time one of the first 
uses which the Italians make of their recovered 
freedom is to open in the capital of their new king- 
dom an exhibition designed to make known the 
value of feminine contributions to the arts and the 
needs of civilized life. We cannot but respect the 
genius and greatness of a people who have three 
times given to Europe these examples of devotion 
to liberty combined with honor to woman, 





A LESSON IN COURTESY. 

“My compliments.” How many can tell the pre- 
cise meaning attached to that common expression 
in such a message as this: ‘‘ Bridget, go to Mrs. 
Housewife, and give her my compliments, and ask 
if she will be kind enough to send me the receipt she 
promised tocopy for me?’ The ladies of Spanish 
America (at least, if they all resemble the ladies of 
Quito) would have no difficulty in giving an ample 
explanation. Professor Orton, in his interesting 
book, ‘The Andes and the Amazon,” tells us that 
Quitonians put us to shame by their unequalled 
courtesy, cordiality, and good nature, and are not 
far below the grave and decorous Castilian in dig- 
nified politeness. As a specimen of the courtesies 
which pass between the ladies of that city, he cites 
from a recent work of U. S. Minister Hassaurek the 
following message, sent by a fair Quitonian to a 
friend: ‘‘Go to the Sefiora Fulana de Tal, and tell 
her that she is my heart and the dear little friend of 
my soul; tell her that I am dying for not having 
seen her, and ask her why she does not come to see 
me; tell her that I have been waiting for her more 
than a week, and that I send her my best respects 
and considerations ; and ask her how she is, and how 
her husband is, and how her children are, and whe- 
ther they are all well in the family; and tell her 
she is my little love, and ask her whether she will 
be kind enough to send me that pattern which she 
promised me the other day.” This highly diffusive 
message, we are told, the servant delivers like a 
parrot, not omitting a single compliment, but rather 
adding thereto. 

The same politeness, as might be expected, marks 
the intercourse of the men. Mr. Orton observes: 
“Rudeness, which some Northerners fancy isa proof 
of equality and independence, we never met with, 
and duels and street quarrels are almost unknown.” 

We fear it will be a long time before such gushing 
messages as the one we have quoted will pass in 
our less demonstrative society. « There is a medium, 
however, and something to our advantage may be 
learned from this example, amusing as itis. If the 
lady who sent the curt reminder to Mrs. Housewife, 
for instance. had thought of something beside her 
own need of the receipt,she might have remembered 
(let us suppose) that her friend had a family to whom 
she was devoted, that the eldest daughter was ab- 
sent in a distant city, and that the baby was ailing. 
Some natural inquiries and expressions of sympathy 
might then have taken the place of the unmeaning 
“compliments” with satisfaction and increase of 
friendly feeling on both sides. While we are giving 
80 many lessons in industry and politics to our 
Spanish-American neighbors, we need not be above 
gaining some hints on the social amenities from 
their practice. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S AMERICAN LADIES. 
Some newspaper correspondents have averred that 


American young ladies abroad re not always as 
well behaved as they should be. They are accused 








sometimes of being bold and hoydenish, and some- 
times of angling for titled husbands without regard 
to the moral or mental qualities of these scions of 
nobility. Mr. Anthony Trollope, who knows young 
ladies in general very well, should have a particu- 
larly good knowledge of our own; for he has visited 
this country two or three times, and must have 
fallen in with many of its daughters in his European 
travels. His descriptions of society are supposed to 
be as correct as a photograph picture, and he ought 
to be an excellent witness in the case. We are glad 
to see that in one of his latest novels (we never can 
be sure which is actually the latest), entitled, after 
the fashion of the day, ‘He Knew He was Right,” 
he has painted our young countrywomen abroad, or 
some of them, in much more pleasing colors than 
those used by the correspondents aforesaid. One of 
his many heroines (there are some half-dozen in this 
novel) is the niece of the American Minister at 
Florence. This young lady, Mgss Caroline Spald- 
ing, and her sister Olivia, are represented as charm- 
ing in every respect—pretty, modest, lively, sweet- 
tempered, and well-mannered. All these virtues, as 
far as Caroline herself is concerned, have their ap- 
propriate (English) reward. She captivates, quite 
unintentionally, the unexceptionable heir of a rich 
earldom, and becomes, at last, Lady Peterborough. 
This is very agreeable and satisfactory ; but, lest we 
should be too much elated, Mr. Trollope introduces, 
by way of counterpoise, another young lady, Miss 
Wallachia Petrie, a particular friend of the delight. 
ful sisters. She is very literary and very enthusi- 
astic, and is known, it seems, as “the American 
Browning.” She speaks with a nasal twang and in 
very high-flown language. On oneoccasion she pro- 
claims (through her nose) to an affrighted English 
lady that “apathy, and serfdom, and kinghood, and 
dominion drain the fountain of its living springs, 
and the soul becomes like a plummet of lead, whose 
only tendency is to hide itself in subaqueous mud 
and unsavory slush.” 

Our readers will exclaim, with one voice, that no 
American lady ever spoke in this style within their 
experience, Our own evidence, we must admit, 
would be to the same effect. But all this would not 
prove that “the American Browning” does not 
exist. Who of us ever saw that benevolent “ retired 
physician, whose sands of life are nearly run out,” 
and who advertises a new cure for consumption on 
such very moderate terms? Yet we cannot doubt 
his existence, for he himself proclaims it in the 
newspapers. When he is proved to be the baseless 
fabric of a fiction, we may believe as much of “the 
divine Wallachia.” 

That young lady’s enthusiasm, to do her justice, 
is understood not to be expended wholly in words. 
Caroline Spalding, defending her friend against some 
objections of her fastidious betrothed, tells him: 
“If I were in distress to-morrow, she would give 
everything she has in the world to put me right.” 
And, when the gentleman, as in duty bound, gal- 
lantly replies: ‘‘So would I,” Miss Caroline adds— 
“ And she would give everything she has in the world 
to set the world right. Would you do that?’ The 
heir of the many-acred earldom naturally finds this 
question a poser, and Miss Wallachia’s greatness of 
soul.is triumphantly vindicated. 

It is proper to observe that the lovely Miss Spald- 
ing, instead of fishing for the Tuture earl, is depicted 
as rather inclined to draw back from the grandeur 
which is thrust upon her. As Mr. Trollope’s powers 
of observation are unrivalled, we may take it for 
granted that this is the usual demeanor of American 
girls under such circumstances. When coronets are 
laid at their feet, their first impulse is to push the 
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baubles away. This rebuttal of the charge which is | the strong arm of the law effective for the protec. 


sometimes made against our countrywomen, of 
being “ tuft-hunters,” is very handsome in Mr, Trol- 
lope, and very neatly made; and, in consideration 
of this act of justice, we may well overlook some 
harsher lines in the portrait of “the American 
Browning.” Even the photograph casts some 
shades on the fairest countenance which are not 
found there in nature. 

Those who have read Mr. Trollope’s account of 
his travels in the United States will remember that 
he speaks of the young ladies whom he met, orsome 
of them at least, in glowing terms. In this novel 
he has endeavored to introduce two of his fair 
American friends to his English readers in an at- 
tractive guise, and we think his kindly intentions 
are carried out with good success. As for the com- 
panion portrait, that is evidently one of those 
artistic exaggerations to which this practised au- 
thor has recourse fomthe sake of contrast and amuse- 
ment. There are other examples in this novel, 
especially two young ladies in an English cathedral 
town, who, on matrimonial schemes intent, pursue 
a young clerical gentleman in a style which, for 
comic absurdity, throws Miss Wallachia’s lectures 
quite into the shade. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

CHILDREN IN FacTories.—The employment of 
ehildren in factory work is a matter requiring very 
careful regulation. In enlightened Massachusetts 
some well-intended laws have been passed for their 
protection. They limit the time they can be made 
to work to sixty hours a week (which seems to us 
too long), allow no children under ten years of age 
to be employed in a factory, and require that every 
child under fifteen, so employed, shall have at least 
three months’ schooling in a year. The difficulty, 
however, has been to have the laws enforced. The 
legislature appointed a commission, with General 
Menry K. Oliver, of Salem, at its head, to inquire 
into the subject; and, from the evidence obtained, it 
would seem that the laws are generally disregarded. 
A factory woman states :— 

“There are many children under ten years of age 
employed in my mill and in others, and some not 
overseven. They work eleven hours, and sometimes 
till half-past nine at night. Boys have to walk not 
less than twenty miles aday. I know of no case 
where the legal schooling has been had. The influ- 
ence of pe gra I life on children is very bad; they are 
always of a sickly look, and it disqualifies girls for 
household duties and for mothers.” 

Anoverlooker of twenty years’ experience in Eng- 
land and America testifies :— 

“To the best of my knowledge there are one 
hundred and fifty children under fifteen years of age 
in the room in which I am employed; none of them 
have attended school during the past year. Six 

ears ago I ran night work from 6 45 P. M. to 

A. M., with forty-five minutes for meals in the 
room. The children were drowsy and sleepy; have 
known them to fall asleep while standing up at their 
work. Some of these children are now working in 
the mill, and appear under fifteen years of age. I 
have had to sprinkle water in their faces to arouse 
them, after having spoken to them till hoarse.” 

The evidence was not confined to Massachusetts. 
An overlooker describes a leather strap, with tacks 
driven through the striking end, with which the 
drowsy children were aroused to their work in a 
Rhode Island mill. 

Manufacturers are as humane as other men; but 
in all branches of business there will be found some 
individuals who, in the pursuit of wealth, will be as 
pitiless as sharks. We trust that the legislators 
of Massachusetts and other States will go on in the 
good work which they have commenced, and make 





tion of these defenceless children. 

Here the aid of women’s influence might be tested 
in the way lately arranged in the State of Rhode 
Island. Wegive the statement as an example of the 
progressive wisdom of legislation. 

A Wise MEASURE :— 

“ The Governor of Rhode Island, in pursuance of 
a recent act of the Legislature of that State, has 
just appointed a Board, consisting of seven ladies, 
who have the power to visit the penal and correc. 
tional institutions of Rhode Island where women 
are imprisoned. The members of the Board are fo 
report their proceedings to the Legislature in May, 
The Board is appointed annually. The followin 
mamed ladies constitute the Board for the curren 

ear: Mrs. Abby M. Stimson, Providence; Mrs, 

lizabeth S. Engs, Newport; Mrs. Elizabeth B, 
Chase, Smithfield; Mrs. Harriet A. Cook, Burrill 
ville; Mrs. Margaret M. Aylsworth, Providence; 
Mrs. Abby W. Chace, Providence ; Mrs. Margaret 
R. Hazard, South Kingston.” 

We hope this plan of giving ladies the super- 
intendence of all institutions where women and 
children are employed or confined will be adopted 
in every State. Laws should be framed tosecure to 
the ladies thus appointed to office such protection 
and privileges as women may require; where the 
duties they perform would, if done by man, receive 
a remuneration, the faithful service of the woman 
should be recompensed, 

MASSACHUSETTS Movine. We are glad to record 
that the Old Bay State, if not in advance of its little 
sister State, is yet urging on to overtake it in this 
race of improvement. In the last Massachusetts 
Legislature there was “ appointed an advisory Board 
of three competent women—Miss Hannah B. Chick 
ering of Denham, Mrs. Pauline W. Durant of Need 
ham, and Mrs. Clara T. Leonard of Springfield— 
which advisory Board, or some member of it, shall 
visit each prison as often as once a month, and make 
such suggestions and recommendations as they 
shall deem proper.” 


Women’s MEDICAL EpvucaTIon :— 


“ Miss Mary Putnam, a daughter of the publisher, 
George P. Putnam, New York, has graduated as a 
physician at Paris with the certificate of tres satts- 
fait, the highest ever given, and won this + by no 
one but her; two gentlemen obtained the verdict 
passable, a very low mark; and the yt ee stu- 
dent, an English lady, received that of bien satisfait, 
a high mark, indeed, but inferior to that of Miss 
Putnam.” 

The success of Miss Putnam is an honor to Ame- 
rican womanhood. Her fine genius and faithful 
perseverance have won for her a crown of fame 
which no woman had ever gained. And the glory 
of this fame is pure, because her office is to do good 
with her knowledge, to serve humanity, and mabe 
the world better by her example of womanly wisdom. 
May her success draw many of the intelligent young 
women of our land to follow her example. The 
Doctress is to be the noblest profession of woman- 
kind. 

THe Doorress tn Evrore.—The following is ffom 
one of our popular newspapers :— 

“In view of the boasted progress and enlighten- 
ment of this country, the fact is somewhat humiliat- 
ing that our medica) fraternity is much behind that 
of Europe on the question of permittee women to 
become learned in the healing art. While an old- 


fogy prejudice against women physicians still ob- 
tains among at least a large numerical majority 0 
the doctors in this and apparently all the cities of 
the United States, in England, France, Switzerland, 
and Germany the tide of opinion seems to be setting 
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in favor of admitting lady students to the medical 


departments of the universities on the same terms 
and conditions as male students. We learn from 
the Medical Press and Circular that at a recent meet- 
ing of the Female Medical Society of London Doctor 
Charles Drysdale said that, in his opinion, man had 
never committed a graver error than in keeping wo- 
men out of the medical profession, Nothing, he 
was sure, would tend more to human progress, and 
to the diminution of suffering and the prevention of 
disease, than their admission to all branches of the 
healing art. Referring to Mrs. Thorne, and Miss 
Chaplin, and other Edinburgh students, and to a 
recent debate in the Senatus, Doctor Drysdale said 
that when such illustrious men as James Simpson, 
Barnes, Billing, Hughes Bennett, Lionel Beale, Bir- 
kett, Carpenter, King Chambers, Andrew Clark, 
Curling, De Morgan, Matthews, Duncan, Erichsen, 
Handyside, Hughlings Jackson, Ranald Martin, 
Macnamara, Murchison, Nunn, Priestley, Russell, 
Reynolds, Sieveking, Tyler Smith, Spence, Henry 
Thompson, and Alexander Wood were found among 
the petitioners for granting medical degrees to wo- 
men, the advocates of the cause might with equa- 
nimity, and even with laughter, listen to the turbu- 
= _ of a Doctor Laycock or Andrew 
foo 2? 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “ My Wife’—“ The Window’—* A Love 
of a Man”—** Mother”’—* The Rain”—“ Geraldine” 
—*The Robber” and *“ Misty Sunbeams.”’ 

These are declined : “ They ’re only Pearls”—* The 
Fourth of July” (and other poems)—“ Visions”— 
“An Appeal”’—“ The Hills for Me”—* At the Glen” 
and * The Leaky Roof.” 

The request of “ Belle’ concerning the poem of 
Tennyson will be answered next month, 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


BY DR. CHARLES P, UHLE, 








INFANTILE CONVULSIONS. 


ConvcLsions, under any circumstances, and at any 
age, are a frightful and appalling spectacle; yet, 
among children, they are by no means as dangerous 
or fatal in their nature as many are led to suppose. 
They are, it is true, often the precursories of alarm- 
ing affections of the brain, and other nervous cen- 
tres; and at times, indeed, the immediate cause of 
death, yet, in comparison to those instances in 
which they pass quietly and harmlessly away, these 
untoward circumstances are very rare, 

Years ago, when physiology was in its infancy, 
and the practice of medicine a question often of con- 
jecture—necessarily so from the want of those lights 
which physiology and pathology have since supplied 
—convulsions, whether in the adult, the youth, or 
the infant, were traced directly to the brain, and 
the unfortunate patients treated accordingly. The 
lancet, leeches, purgatives, blisters, etc., constituted 
the only remedies of hope; but how seldon, alas! 
was hope realized, and how multiple the deaths 
which resulted from this system of therapeutics. 

This theory, thank fortune, has at last exploded, 
and its place supplied by sound and substantial facts. 
We know now, indeed, it is proven to us by actual 
demonstration, that convulsions in early life, in- 
stead of being dependent upon some existing or 
incipient disease of the brain, and its appendages, 
are caused, in by far the greater number of instan- 
ces, by some source of irritation, wherever it may 
be, operating directly upon the spinal system, or 
same one of its numerous group of auxiliaries, 

The nervous system during infancy is peculiarly 
susceptible to disturbing causes; and this arises 
from the fact, that in early age the spinal cord 
largely holds the ascendency over the cerebral mass. 








As age advances, the brain predominates, and con- 
trols those refiex actions of the cord, which are so 
common at this period of life, and explains at once 
their greater frequency at this time. The brain at 
birth is extremely insignificant in function, and 
exercises but the slightest possible influence on the 
system, yet its growth is extremely rapid. 

During the first two years of existence, such is the 
rapidity of its development, the brain doubles its 
weight, and just in proportion as this organ grows, 
and becomes developed in function, does it assume 
a higher control over the nervous system, and more 
especially does it preponderate over the spinal cord. 
This is an interesting physiological fact, and ac- 
counts for the decline in the frequency of convul- 
sions as the child grows older. 

Though convulsions in early life are, as we have 
said, usually attended with no immediate danger to 
life, yet this is not always the case. They often, 
too often, indeed, are the solemn indications of some 
grave and incurable lesion of the brain; or the pre- 
monitory symptoms of some approaching disease, 
which may terminate fatally in spite of everything 
that can be done to avoid it. 

Parents should exercise great vigilance over their 
children, and the moment convulsive movements 
present themselves, they should take advice of some 
physician who is qualified to interpret their mean- 
ing. A knowledge, however, of their nature and 
exciting causes would be information, valuable to 
be possessed by mothers throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, Many a valuable little life 
would be saved, and much misery and sorrow spared, 
if mothers were better informed upon the subject. 

The causes of convulsions are very numerous. A 
predisposition to the disease may be induced by im- 
pure air, unwholesome diet, and whatever has a 
tendency to lower the general standard of health. 
If they attack a child apparently in perfect health, 
they probably indicate that the stomach has been 
overloaded, or that some indigestible article of food 
has been taken; or, if this certainly be not the case, 
one of the eruptive fevers is perhaps about to come 
on ; most likely either smallpox orscarlatina. Some 
children never have an attack of fever of any kind 
without it commences with convulsions, Strong 
and sudden emotion, as fear, anger, surprise, etc., is 
a frequent cause; insolation, excessive artificial 
heat, exposure to cold, over exertion, and falls or 
other accidents may induce them. But they are 
much oftener the result of an irritation transmitted 
to the brain from some other part of the body. 

One of the most frequent causes is the irritation 
of teething. Perhaps even more so is that proceed- 
ing from indigestible or acrid substances in the ali- 
mentary canal. Whatever occasions spasm of the 
stomach or intestines, may induce convulsions ; for 
there is nothing which more powerfully discomposes 
the infantile nervous system than violent pain. A 
cause, perhaps, not sufficiently appreciated, is the 
milk of the mother or nurse. This occasionally 
produces the effect, even when the nurse is appa- 
rently healthy. It is said that agitating or exciting 
emotions will sometimes so affect the milk as to 
induce convulsion in the suckling. The use of cer- 
tain articles of food or medicine may have the same 
effect. Ihave known convulsions in the infant to 
be the apparent result of antimonial medicines taken 
by the mother. Irritating purgatives or other medi- 
cines, have sometimes the same effect directly upon 
the child. Constipation, intestinal worms, the re- 
trocession of cutaneous eruption, and disorders of 
the liver are other causes—whooping-cough some- 
times provokes them. In fact, anything which 
causes an irritation of the nervous system, is suffi- 
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cient to bring them on. Sometimes a most trivial 
circumstance will be followed by convulsions, 

Dr. Field, in the Western Journal of Medicine, men- 
tions a case, where a boy five years of age was at- 
tacked with convulsions which came on every ten 
or fifteen minutes, and lasted for over two weeks. 
Every resource was exhausted to relieve him, and 
three eminent medical professors examined him from 
head to foot without detecting any appreciable cause. 
After carefully watching the case for some time, the 
doctor noticed that the muscles on the left side of 
the face invariably began to twitch on the recur- 
rence of each paroxysm. He raised the upper lip as 
high as possible, and, lo! and behold the top of the 
eye tooth, instead of having caused by its pressure 
the absorption of the root of the deciduous tooth, 
had passed behind it, and forced it through the side 
of the gum into the lip. The gum was slit, and the 
old tooth removed. In less than an hour the con- 
vulsions began to subside, and in a short time they 
were entirely gone and never appeared again, 

As to the treatment of convulsions, we will have 
nothing to say. It must be evident to all, that but 
to remove the cause is all that is necessary, and as 
soon as this can be accomplished the disease will 
subside, and not before. 

There are certain marks of attention chat would 
undoubtedly be of service during the paroxysm; 
but a physician had better be sent for, and let him 
determine what is best to be done. 

Our object has been not to enter minutely into the 
pathology and treatment of the disease, but to give 
such a general idea of its cause and nature as to en- 
able parents to avoid it, and by this they can ac- 
complish as much, perhaps as physicians can ac- 
complish in their efforts to effect a cure. 
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Viterarp Motices. 

From Peterson & Brotruers, Philadelphia :— 

MARRIED IN HASTE. By Mrs. Ann S. Ste- 
phens. There are few authors who have done so 
much for American literature as Mrs. Stephens, 
and she is nowin the very zenith of her powers. 
Her latest story, ‘‘ Married in Haste,” is undoubtedly 
her best. It is exceedingly interesting, while its 
moral tone and teachings are of the highest. 

AUROSS THE ATLANTIC. Letters from France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy, and England. By Charles 
H. Heseler, M.D. Doctor Heseler’s book was first 
published in book form some two years since, at 
which time it met with such success that its pub- 
lishers have found it expedient to publish a second 
edition at the present time. These letters are full 
of information, description, and incident, and prove 
excellent reading. 

NEAL’S CHARCOAL SKETCHES. By Joseph 
©. Neal. This is an edition of Joseph C. Neal’s 
writings complete in one volume. These writings 
embrace ‘‘ Charcoal Sketches,” “‘ Peter Faber’s Mis- 
fortunes,” “ Peter Ploddy’s Dream,” with numerous 
other papers and sketches, There are a number of 
illustrations from original designs by Felix O. OC. 
Darley. 

THE LIFE OF SCHUYLER COLFAX. By Rev. 
A. Y. Moore, of South Bend, Indiana. With a por- 
trait. The admirers of our Vice-President, who do 
not already possess a copy of his life, are recom- 
mended to examine this volume. 

From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

DALLAS.GALBRAITH. By Mrs. R. Harding 
Davis, author of “‘ Waiting for the Verdict,” etc. A 














cheap edition of an excellent story by an American 
author. 

THE QUAKER PARTISANS. A Story of the 
Revolution, By the author of “The Scout.” With 
illustrations. This book, published a year since, 
has received, as it deserved, the appreciation of the 
American public, 


From Henry ©. Leta, Philadelphia :— 

THE HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. Being a Digest of British 
and Continental Medicine, and of the Progress of Medi- 
cine and the Collateral Sciences. Edited by William 
Domett Stone, M.D., F.R.C.S. Vol. I. July, 1870, 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D., 
assisted by I. Minis Hays, M.D. July, 1870. 


From HARPER & BRoTHERS, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., and PeTERson & BROTHERs, 
Philadelphia :— 

MAN AND WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. With il- 
lustrations. Wilkie Collins has for once turned 
aside from the path of mere fiction, and has written 
a novel with a purpose. He has woven into the 
form of romance the inconsistencies and absurdities 
of the English, Irishy and Scotch laws regulating 
marriage; and has also shown the injustice of the 
common law in regard to married women as it con- 
cerns their persons and property. At the same 
time he has entered his protest against physical 
development at the expense of heart and brain. 
This book is the best and worthiest Wilkie Collins 
has ever written, and he has done real service in 
the field of reform, for such a book must certainly 
have its effect. We can, moreover, assure the lovers 
of sensational literature, that they will miss nothing 
in its pages that they have learned to think they 
have a right to expect from the author of “The 
Woman in White” and “ The Moonstone.” 

THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, NILE, RED 
SEA, AND GENNESARETH, ETC. A Canoe Cruise 
in Palestine, and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. 
By J. Macgregor, M.A. With maps and illustra- 
tions. Every lover of travel and adventure will 
take delight in this book. Its author knows how 
to write the experiences and incidents of his jour- 
neyings in a manner to make them very entertain- 
ing reading. He and his little canoe, “ Rob Roy,” 
passed up and down rivers, crossed lakes, and pene- 
trated morasses where navigation was seldom or 
never attempted before, made discoveries, and veri- 
fied conjectures, adding much to the store of infor- 
mation concerning Eastern countries. 

LIFE, LETTERS, LECTURES, AND AD- 
DRESSES OF FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, 
M. A., Incumbent of Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Com- 
plete in one volume. There are lives of few clergy- 
men which present such points of interest as that of 
the Rev. Frederick W. Robertson. His character 
was a beautiful one, and his life and all that relates 
to him personally is well worthy a careful perusal; 
while his position in the church, as a representative 
of the advanced spirits of the age, brings into promi- 
nence, and renders especially significant, whatever 
he wrote or said. 

SPEECHES, LETTERS, AND SAYINGS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. To which are added a Sketch 
of the Author, by George Augustus Sala, and Dean 
Stanley’s Sermon. In the loving remembrance of 
the public for the lately deceased author any book 
which tells us anything about him is gratefully 
welcomed, 

JOHN. A Love Story. By Mrs, Oliphant, author 
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of “ Agnes,” etc. Acharming story, the appearance 
of which needs only to be mentioned for the ad- 
mirers of Mrs. Oliphant to avail themselves of the 
opportunity for procuring it. 

TRUE TO HERSELF. A Romance. By F. W. 
Robinson, author of “Stern Necessity,” ete. A 
well-written, entertaining novel, belonging to Har- 
per’s “ Library of Select Novels.” 

THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), 
together with the Act Imposing Tazes on Distilled 
Spirits and Tobacco, and such Other Acts or Parts of 
Acts Relating to Internal Revenue as are now in 
Effect. Compiled by Horace E, Dresser, * 


From D. ApPLeton & Co., New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CONINGSBY ; or, The New Generation. By the 
Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. 

MIRIAM ALROY. A Romance of the Twelfth 
Century. By the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. 

These two volumes belong to the cheap uniform 
edition of Disraeli’s novels. They are too well 
known to need either comment or recommendation. 

THE WOMEN OF ISRAEL. By Grace Aguilar. 
In two volumes, 

THE DAYS OF BRUCE. A Story from Scottish 
History. By Grace Aguilar. In two volumes. 

Those who wish to become acquainted with one 
of the most popular, graceful, and excellent writers 
of a past generation, will find in Grace Aguilar all 
that they desire. Persons of middle age remember 
her as one of the charmers of their youth; but, 
while we expect the young readers of to-day to be 
pleased and entertained with her romances, we fancy 
they will find her style somewhat high-flown. 

SILVIA. A Novel. By Julia Kavanagh. Apple- 
ton & Co. have added to their “ Library of Choice 
Novels” one of the earlier works of Miss Kava- 
nagh. It is one which is well deserving a place in 
any collection of choice reading. 

APPLETON’S JOURNAL. —The last number 
that we have received contains a large cartoon, 
affording a view of Central Park, New York; a 
smaller cartoon, giving a view of Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn. The stories, essays, sketches, table-talk, 
and miscellany afford notable variety. 


From J. B. Forp & Co., New York, through Lip- 
PincoTt & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MATERNITY. A Popular Treatise for Young 
Wives and Mothers. By Tullio Suzzara Verdi, A. M., 
M. D., of Washington, D.C. Doctor Verdi is a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Homeopathy, and 
the medical treatment in this book is based upon the 
practice of this school. 

From Lorrn@, Boston, through PorTER & COATES, 
Philadelphia :— 

ROBERT FALCONER. By George Macdonald, 
LL. D., author of “David Elginbrod,” ete. Mr. 
Macdonald has before attempted that difficult thing, 
& religious novel, with unequivocal success; but 
“Robert Falconer” is better than anything he has 
ever before produced. He treats of subjects per- 
taining to theology and morality with boldness and 
courage, and will, no doubt, startle many worthy 
people by the broadness of some of his views. We 
cannot give anything like an appropriate idea of his 
work in the limits of a brief magazine notice; but 
will only say that one of the best and most nobly 
@awn characters is Mrs. Faleoner, a Scotch Presby- 
terian, and a lady of the sternest, strictest, most 
uncompromising religious tenets. 
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THE illustrations this month are a fine steel plate, 
“The Village Doctor ;” a six-figure fashion-plate; a 
handsome crochet design on tinted paper; a fine 
wood engraving, “ After the Storm;’ an extension 
sheet, containing numerous fashionable designs; 
work department designs; and a large sheet of em- 
broideries, 





EXTREME SNOBBERY.—The description of the wed- 
ding outfit of Miss Butler, married to General Ames, 
comes under this head. It is the first time that we 
have ever seen any allusion to the undergarments 
of a young lady about to be married, and who fur- 
nished the list. Imagine the reporter—no doubt, 
standing by, with pencil and paper in hand—super- 
intending the counting of the stockings, night- 
gowns, underclothing, corsets, corset covers, comb- 
ing jackets, and skirts! There must have been some 
articles coming under the head of etceteras, for we 
do not see any mention of bifurcated garments, And 
how particular about the gloves! The anxiety there 
must have been that he got the proper number of 
buttons on each glove correct. We approve of the 
Balbriggan stockings, for we know they are a good 
article. But don’t let us lose sight of the gloves: 
Two dozen pairs of white kid gloves, six buttons; 
one dozen pair of light shade kid gloves, three but- 
tons; one dozen pair of dark shade kid gloves, three 
buttons. Two buttons and one button must be vul- 
gar; so, in future, we shall none of them. One 
dozen nightgowns trimmed with Valenciennes, and 
one dozen trimmed with French work, is a pretty 
fair allowance. One dozen combing jackets is about 
right, but two dozen corset covers is, we think, too 
liberal, We cannot devote more space to this non- 
sense, Wecan only regret that a Senator and Rep- 
resentative of Congress would consent to such an 
exposure. We must not neglect to state that the 
articles were all made in Paris. There was not 
talent enough in this country to make a trousseau 
for an American lady. 

How different is the description of the marriage of 
the Earl of Derby. Perfectly modest, inasmuch as 
no mention is made of a trousseau, let alone stock- 
ings, combing jackets, and corset covers ; and it may 
be a piece of information to snobs in general to state 
that the earl and his groomsman wore frock coats 
at the marriage. In republican America such a 
garment would have been frowned upon, 


ILLINOIS. 

Away out here in the little homes on the Illinois 
prairie your monthly may be found, giving as much 
pleasure, and is as eagerly looked for, as in the man- 
sions and cities of the East. Ww. 

A New Dairy Parer—We have a great many 
dailies at present, but still there is an opening for 
another; and iti:would be successful, if it would 
only promise, and keep that promise, not to publish 
any account of base ball matches. 

I HAVE used a WHEELER & Witson Sewing Ma- 
chine for years, and it has never been a day out of 
repairs; have sewed the finest cambric and the 
heaviest overcoating; have used one needle over 
three years, and, indeed, never broke but one out of 
the original dozen that I got with the machine, and 
that was my fault. WHEELER & WILSON are our 
politics for the ladies, SARAH E, EMSWILER. 
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ConsTRUCTION oF CHIGNONS.—This is one of those 
things which, to borrow Lord Dundreary’s words, 
*no fellow,” who is not a hairdresser, “can under- 
stand.” It is evident, of course, to the meanest 
masculine understanding that those wondrous con- 
structions which rise like helmets on the heads of 
the young women of the period, and give the be- 
holders a pain in the back of their necks to think of 
the wei;ht which must be imposed on the heads of 
these martyrs to fashion during the hot weather, 
cannot consist of the unassisted chevelure of the 
young people in question. To use the words of an 
“ artist in hair,” “ no human head could grow it all.” 

How then is the natural hair eked out, and how 
are the scanty locks of Angelina made not only to 
equal, but even to surpass, those of Margaret and 
Mary, of Kate and Caroline, combined? The first 
suggestion is, of course, by borrowed locks. But 
not only are borrowed locks expensive, and there- 
fore unattainable by all the young women who de- 
sire to appear in chignons, but also human hair in 
its unmitigated plainness cannot be made up into 
the various puffs, pads, and frisettes which are 
wmecessary to produce the monstrous excrescences, 
with which women deform their naturally pretty 
heads. The requisite volume and elasticity, com- 
bined with the desired cheapness, can only be ob- 
tained by the use of a different material ; and a trial 
which took place recently let the outer world into a 
great many secrets with regard to the artificial in- 
crease of the volume of hair worn by most women, 

A certain manufacturer of chignons and frisettes, 
in 1867, took out a patent for an invention and im- 
provement in the manufacture of artificial hair for 
ladies’ headdresses and frisettes, but finding, in this 
year 1870, that some one else was using the same, or 
similar, processes and substances to those which he 
employed, he applied for an injunction to restrain 
the other persons from interfering with his trade, 
The other persons showed that the material em- 
ployed was already well known, and frequently used, 
and the plaintiff gained nothing by his motion, ex- 
cept a rebuke for patenting materials and processes 
which were already quite well known. 

The point of interest, however, to us, as general 
observers, consisted in the statements made as to 
the materials used in constructing cheap frisettes, 
and the manner of their preparation. The material 
prepared is Russian wool of coarse fibre; and there 
ave boilings and dyeings, curlings and crimpings, 
which may result in making something fit to stuff'a 
sofa cushion, or may produce something where- 
withal a Jady’s head is to be decked. 

The plaintiff said he had made large ums of money 
by his process, and he wished to prevent any one 
else from making large sums of money in a similar 
way. In refutation of his exclusive claim it was 
shown that the heads of dolls (waxen, not human) 
dad for many years been covered with Russian wool 
prepared in a similar manner; and it was shown 

t human hair, horse hair, mohair (which is An- 
gora wool), and Russian wool, had all in turn been 
used for pads and frisettes—the last-named material 
being cheapest and best for the purpose, and so be- 
coming most extensively used. 

It was mentioned that one firm of manufacturers 
makes up no less than two tons’ weight of chignons 
and frisettes in each week! Some of the reports of 
the case state that in the progress of the trial a 
bundle of pads and frisettes was handed up to the 
gudge for his inspection, amid much laughter. Some- 
times, in reports of trials, we read of laughter 
haying been elicited by what appear very inadequate 
causes. In this instance, we think, the laughter 
wag fully justified, both by the folly of the manu- 


| facturer, and by that of the wearers of the pads and 
frisettes in question. 

SociaL DIsTINcTIONs :— 

“Ts it not written in the history of Rome how the 
two daughters of Ambustus were married—the elder 
to Servius Sulpicius, the consular tribune, a patri- 
cian; the younger to C. Licinius, a plebeian—and 
that the latter, while visiting her elder sister, being 
alarmed by the noise made by the lictors when the 
tribune returned home, is ridiculed by the tribune’s 
wife for the want of knowledge of the world’s pomps 
and vanities she hereby displays; and, ridicule being 
one of the most potent weapons wielded by women 
in their contests with women, this affects the 
pen sister so greatly that she determines never 

o rest util her husband is on an equality with her 
brother-in-law? She carried out her resolution so 
well that ere long plebeians generally, and her hus- 
band in particular, were admitted to the highest 
honors. do not know whether any such potent 
influences are at work in determining the present 
generation to rise in the social scale, but paghe | 
there is no one phase in our modern society whic 
strikes one so much as the struggle ever going on to 

et on and get up in the world, or the wonderful way 

n which this desire is carried out, and the wonderful 
or who achieve it. Vulgar people, without an 

to their name, as the saying is, find their a to 
the highest places by the magic power of wealth; 
and in the most exclusive coteries you find people 
who know as much about their grandfathers as 
they do about their great-great-grandchildren, whose 
whole life has been spent in ese ene by trade, 
and who have neither the knowledge of the world 
nor knowledge of most of those things which are 
considered necessary in educated peopie, and likely 
to make themagreeable. Plebeian and patrician sit 
side by side in cabinet councils, in Mayfair draw- 
ing-rooms, and at royal feasts; and in nine cases 
out of ten, or rather in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, it is to woman’s influence and woman’s 
vanity that this rise in the social scale is due. Is it 
not the wives who set so great a store on knight- 
hoods and baronetcies, to say nothing of coronets 
and strawberry leaves? Our American cousins have 
a@ great deal to answer for in the matter of the set- 
ting aside of social distinctions. By the by, how 
many of our literary lions have been across the 
Atlantic lately--Goldwin Smith, Charles Reade, 
Hans Andersen, Max Muller, Anthony Trollope, 
etc. Iwas reading a letter from one of these absent 
ones the other day, in which it was asserted that 
our heroes are greatly given to a marriages. 
This is certainly not so much the fashion in every- 
p+ | life now as of yore, and was hardly the case of 
old. Shakspeare was 18 when he married; a 
Jonson, 21; Franklin, 24; Dante, 26; Tycho Brahe, 
Byron, Washington, and Bonaparte ; Linneeus, 
and Nelson, 29; Chaucer, 32; Sir H. Davy, 33; Wel- 
lington, 37; Wilberforce, 38; Luther, 42; Addison, 
44; Wesley and Young, 47; Swift; 49; Buffon, 55; 
Old Parr, 120.” 

We cut the above from an English paper, and can 
only add, that money is the passport here to society 
no matter how obtained. 

We asked in our September number if .nybody 
knew the Prince of Vica Varo. We have found out 
ourselves, His name is Virginio Cenci. He is 
member of the celebrated Beatrice Cenci family; 
said Beatrice being no better than she ought to be, 
and her father a great deal worse. Now, we would 
like to know how much was paid for him, or rather 
for his title? Perhaps the foilowing from the Lon- 
don Times may be applicable to this case. Perhaps 
papa also bought the title :— 

“Hereditary titles are not generally supposed to 
be among marketable commodities. But the saying 
that ‘money can buy anything’ seems to be applica- 
ble also to hereditary rank. Anadvertisement pub- 
lished in the Times some days ago informs ail whom 
it may concern that ‘the ancient hereditary titles 
of a nobleman of the highest Continental rank may 
be secured by a rich capitalist.’ ” 


Iv Gopey is not already taken by every lady in the 
land, it should be.—Postal Bulletin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WEDDING PRESENTS are a source of much mental 
worry both to their givers and receivers. So-and-so 
is going to be married, and all her friends and rela- 
tions, down to her ninety-ninth cousins, are sup- 
posed to be called upon by that fact to make her a 
present. When the bride belongs toa rich family, 
she receives bracelets, lockets, necklets, and rings 
innumerable, Several opera glasses, and, of late, 
several fans, are also included, and there are pre- 
sents of Dresden, and Sévres, and other famous por- 
celains, enough to stock a shop of moderate size. 

In homelier circles, where presents that are not 
of quite so personal a nature are given, there is 
sometimes quite an embarras de richesses in the way 
of teapots, cruet-stands, butter knives, and cake 
baskets. We have known three cake baskets and 
six butter knives to be presented to a lady, in whose 
establishment one would have been sufficient for all 
needs. 

The question is, what can be done? Would it not 
be convenient for a jady about to enter the holy 
estate of matrimony to make out a list of what she 
wanted, and to send it round to her friends, request- 
ing each person to make a mark against the article 
which he or she would desire to present? In this 
way, as the list went round, people would see what 
had been chosen, and there would be no such unfor- 
tunate repetitions as those we haveindicated. This 
plan is, however, open to the objection that it 
savors somewhat of the begging-lester system, and 
that people might find themselves the subject of 
forced contributions under such an arrangement 
even more directly than they are under the present 
system. 

Perhaps the wisest plan would be to follow a late 
example. This gentleman’s present was a box con- 
taining five hundred dollars, which, of course, the 
happy bride could lay out as suited her own taste. 
It would be a change from the present style of bridal 
gifts for a lady about to be married to receive from 
her friends checks for the amount of the money they 
meafit to expend on her behalf. The checks are 
quite as capable of being shown as are the usual 
presents, and a drawing-room table would be very 
interesting on which were exhibited a large number 
of autographs appended to orders to “pay the 
bearer” sums up to any conceivable amount. Hum- 
ble people who have not got bankers might employ 
the medium of post-office orders. If actual coin 
were preferred, small heaps of eagles would make a 
fine show. 

Wedding presents are undoubtedly a relic of the 
old fashion of presenting to the newly-married 
couple something in the way of household goods 
with which to commence housekeeping. In the 
ranks of Scottish peasant life, it is not very long 
ago since all persons who attended a wedding feast 
made actual presents in kind or money to the bride 
or bridegroom, with the avowed object of giving 
them a start in life, and all the guests were admitted 
on condition of giving a present. 

A New York lady received, among her wedding 
presents, three sewing machines, six large family 
Bibles, and ten ice pitchers. A Boston lady had 
twenty-one pairs of silver salt-cellagg among her 
bridal presents. 

Wedding presents of our own day are generally 
more ornamental than useful, and there is a certaia 
Monotony about them. We think we deserve some 
credit for having done away with wedding presents 
altogether. 


THE latest style in gold bracelets is in the shape 
of a fluted muslin cuff, and is made of burnished 
gold, with a diamond button and ruby buttoahole. 





New SHzEetT Music.—Songs and Ballads, published 
by J. Starr Holloway: Handsome Davie Browne, 
lively, sprightly song, by Mrs. Hackleton; Susie 
Morne, sweet song and chorus, same author; The 
Beautiful City, sacred song and chorus, same; Mary, 
My Beautiful Angel, same; The Twilight Meeting, 
beautiful song and chorus, by Coralie Bell, author 
of Lillie Clare, Sunny Days, etc., all good. Each 
30 cents. 

Easy Pieces.—Bright Jewels Waltz, Pulling Hard 
Against the Stream, Lyda Polka, Not for Joe Galop, 
Genevieve Rondo, Flower Queen Redowa. Each 20 
cents, or the six for $1. 

More Advanced Pieces.—Paddle Your Own Canoe, 
brilliant variations, by Brinley Richards, 50; The 
Fairy Sprite, by Mack, 60; Ignis Fatuus, Jungmann, 
35; Forget Me Not, beautifully illustrated, 60; 
Golden Sunset, showy little piece, 30. The five 
pieces for #2. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for October.—#l 50 
worth of new and elegant music are given in this 
number. Price 40cents. We will send the last four 
numbers, containing #6 worth of real sheet music, as 
samples, for $1, and 12 cents in stamps for postage. 
A splendid offer, of which all lovers of music should 
take advantage. Address J. Starr Holloway, Pub- 
lisher, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 


BurraLo BRAND ALPACAS.—We some months ago 
called attention to this particular brand of alpaca 
goods, and gave an opinion as to its superior quality 
over all other goods then in the market. We are 
happy to state, from information derived from the 
importers, that they are rapidly taking the place of 
all other alpacas now used. The sales have largely 
increased during the past season. They have been 
greatly improved for the fall and winter wear. 

Another article that we also called attention to at 
that time, imported by the same firm, “ The Beaver 
Brand Mohair,” has taken the first rank in the 
market. Its beautiful silky appearance, brilliant 
lustre, and pure shade of fast black, have caused it to 
be sought after more than any other goods of the 
kind. Ladies will wear no other. Wm. J. Peake & 
Co., N. Y., are the sole importers of these goods, but 
they can be found on the shelves of the leading retail 
dry goods houses throughout all the States. 


“A younG lady at a fashionable sea-side resort 
says she has lost at least half a dozen husbands by 
appearing in a bathing dress, and she won’t do it 
again until her matrimonial future is secured.” 

Our comment on the above is this. Gentlemen 
saw her when she was not made up, and did not like 
her appearance. 


How any household that attaches much importance 
to the cultivation of fine taste can be without this 
queen of monthlies passes our understanding.— 
American, Newark, Ohio. 


EconoMICAL HOUSEKEEPING.—We have now be- 
fore us acircular, published by the Sza Moss Fa- 
RINE Co., which we advise every one who takes an 
interest in the food question to read. It describes, 
concisely, the origin and uses of the edible Sea Moss 
FARINE, and presents an array of scientific and other 
testimony in its favor, which can hardly fail to con- 
vince the most skeptical of its paramount claims as 
an economic, wholesome, digestible, eminently nu- 
tritious, and very pleasant addition to the national 
caste. This, at least, is the conclusion at which 
many of the most eminent hotel keepers, artistic 
cooks, physicians, chemists, merchants, etc., of New 
York, have arriveg, and they state their opinions 
on the subject over their own signatures in the 
pamphlet to whieh we allude. 
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No young lady is considered well educated unless 
she can dance, play on the pianoforte, and sing. The 
amount of time devoted to these studies, and the 
ex pensiveness of lessons from the first professors of 
the respective arts, are proofs of the high esteem in 
which such acquirements are held. Viewed simply 
in the light of superficial accomplishments, it may 
be that the time, psins, and money bestowed on 
similar pursuits are generally excessive, compared 
with the result attained. But if it be sought to con- 
fer a permanent benefit on the pupils, no amount of 
means should be spared to arrive at the desired end, 

That which usually mars the best intentions of all 
concerned in the education of young girls is the num- 
ber ofstudies that it is commonly supposed necessary 
the pupils should pursue. Nothing short of inces- 
sant application and universal genius could enable 
young ladies to acquire anything like a thorough 
knowledge of half the subjects which are included 
in the scheme of their education. And when it is 
borne in mind that the term of learning is comprised 
within the brief space which lies between the pupil’s 
quitting the nursery, and making her appearance in 
society, the impossibility of success is increased 
tenfold. 

In order to make up for the inevitable deficiency, 
many parents are tempted to silence just criticism 
of their daughters’ accomplishments by a course of 
finishing lessons from celebrated professors. Under 
the reputation of being a pupil of a master bearing 
an eminent name, all the defects of the pupil are 
commonly supposed to vanish. But the delusion is 
short-lived, and transparent to the most casual 
observer. Whatever power of concealment the trick 
may possess is liable to fail as soon as the new song 
learned for an occasion, or the last fashionable step, 
is superseded by a fresh novelty. 

First-rate teachers, in all professions, are pain- 
fully conscious of the disadvantages the above sys- 
tem entaiis on their reputation. They feel that they 
are not only doing themselves an injury, but that 
they cannot possibly benefit their pupils. At the 
same time to refuse such offers would be to give 
offence—a risk which very few venture to run. 

Prts.—As developing the gentler side of our na- 
ture, the rearing of pets is to be recommended to the 
young. The purest and sweetest satisfactions grow 
out of sentiments of pity, tenderness, and love, 
and such tend to form the noblest and most truly 
great characters. Though not so obtrusive as 
stronger and more antagonistic qualities, they have 
& persuasiveness and ultimate rule which insure 
the most lasting conquest. ‘ The meek shall inherit 
the earth.” In the hearts of children, therefore, let 
us seek to nurture all those kindly feelings of which 
they will have full need to withstand the harshness 
that the rough dealing of the world begets. The 
child’s play with its protégé kitten may be thus the 
seed of ripe fruits of tenderness and sympathy which 
shall be precious to sorrowing men. To fondle and 
love seem to be necessities of our nature. Human 
loneliness is abnormal, and society cannot exist 
without a measure of friendly relations. The great- 
est tyrant has had his favorites, The prisoner, the 
misanthrope, the outcast, attaches himself, if not to 
man, yet to some animal that affords companionship. 
Even a plant may, as Saintiné has shown in his 
story of Picciola, become personified, and the breath 
of human affection be mingled with its perfume. 

OcEAN yacht races may be very good things in 
themselves, but are rather risk#me as regards hu- 
man life, There have been two races, and in each 
race two men have been drowned. 


Our eyes have wandered over the pages of the 
Argosy, and they have lighted only upon one article 
which claims attention. “Social Shams” is the one 
we refer to. The writer believes this is not merely 
a go-ahead age, but an artificial one; that simplicity 
has been lost in show, and reality in sham. These 
and other accusations are justified by an appeal to 
what the whole fashionable world takes part in, and 
knows to be truly characterized. Of course we are 
very sorry that the passion for display and pleasure 
is so dominant, for we see in the world’s annals that 
pomp and luxury have been the avant couriers of 
national ruin. From the days of old Noah it has 
been so. But there are other and more personal 
considerations which should have some influence, 
Ages of wealth, luxury, and display have usually 
been favorable to the execution of great public 
works, and consequently to architecture, sculpture, 
painting, music, and all the fine arts. Taste has been 
cultivated and become refined, and rulers and people 
have alike acquired glory. Yet it may be doubted 
whether in such ages the possessors of wealth and 
the patrons of intellect have themselves excelled in 
intellectual acquirements. They have patronized 
wisdom and knowledge rather than cultivated them, 
The demands of the outward life have not left them 
leisure for intellectual pursuits. More than that, 
ages of external splendor have usually culminated 
in effeminacy and moral weakness, because men 
have not been required either to foster or to exhibit 
the sterner virtues. More even than that, such 
periods have been unfavorable to religion, which 
has usually assumed gigantic proportions in its ex- 
ternals and forms, but otherwise has become a hol- 
low andanempty show. Under these circumstances, 
it is not at all a matter for regret that moralizers 
should from time to time lift up their voice among 
us. We do not at all condemn them; on the con- 
trary, we feel indebted to them. They help to hold 
us in check, and to preserve the balance of society, 
by calling attention to its follies, its dangers, and 
its duties. So far itis well. Yet we think that our 
Catos are apt to exaggerate somewhat, and we do 
not like the idea of denuding life of all its bright- 
ness, and of reducing the age to the dead level and 
doleful reign of universal dulness, 

Tue Evrexka DiAPer.—This simple invention we 
desire to call attention to from the fact that it is, in 
cur opinion, one that is going to create a reyolution 
in the nursery. It is an article that will be of great 
benefit to those mothers and nurses who wish to pay 
proper attention to a child’s health. One of the 
causes that make a crying child is the use of pins 
in fastening its covering. Now, this article not 
only doessaway with the use of pins, but it protects 
the bedding andclothing. Itis highly reeommended 
by physicians. Sold by all the principal dry-goods 
stores in the United States. 

A Man MItirner.—They have one in New York, 
and, of course, he will be patronized merely because 
he ought not to be. The sewing is done by burly, 
strong he-Prussians, Poles, and Hungarians. 

“THe ANGEL oF Pract,” AND “BED TiME.”— 
Every day we receive orders for these charming pic- 
tures, which by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers we are able to furnish our subscribers at $l 
each. All who get them are surprised and delighted 
at their richness and beauty. If you are a lover of 
choice pictures, don’t fail to possess yourself of one 
or both of these exquisite steel engravings, when 
you can do so ata price that is only nominal. Por 





$1 each we will mail them to any address. 
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METALLIC HeEeLs.—A most valuable invention 
has recently been brought before the public in the 
shape of a metallic heel for ladies’ shoes. When the 
heel of a shoe begins to wear off on one side, the 
shoe rapidly loses its shape, the counter becom«s 
broken, and a strain on the ankle ensues that piv- 
duces an ungainly walk in the wearer. The intro- 
duction of the new fashion of French pointed heels 
has not improved the heel of a shoe for wear. The 
invention that we wish to call the attention of our 
friends to, and which will remedy all these troubles, 
consists of a cast metal brass plate, secured to the 
sole by a number of small screws, entering the 
leather from the outside on the edge; to this is 
firmly connected the heel .proper (sheet metal, 
stamped), and the tip or bottom plate, by one large 
screw, protected from friction by a leather or rubber 
cap fitting into the tip—the whole allowing of easy 
adjustment by the merest novice. If desired, asolid 
metal plate may be worn instead of the rubber cap, 
and this would seem to be preferable for gravel 
walks or country roads. This heel is made in a 
variety of patterns, of varying beauty, the metal of 
which it is composed is capable of being plated with 
gold or silver, or of being made to represent ebony. 
By reference to an advertisement on the third page 
of cover our readers can obtain further information 
as to price, etc, 


SHEEP-STEALING AS A FINE ART.—The Paris Siécle 
gives an account of a clever system of sheep-stealin 
which has been lately discovered in Paris. Severa 
persons unite to buy a little flock of ten or twelve 
sheep on a market day; they then place themselves 
on the high road at a spot where it crosses a copse. 
or is intersected by ditches. As soon as a distan 
cloud of dust announces the yey: of one of the 
large flocks of from twelve to fifteen hundred sheep, 
which are often led by a single shepherd to the capi- 
tol, they hasten to make certain arrangements pre- 
viously concerted. The twelve sheep are placed at 
the edge of the road, where they brouse on the scanty 
herbage. Extended carelessly on the ground one of 
the thieves pretends to watch them, while his accom- 
plices are hid in the ditches. As soon as the large 
flock passes these seize the sheep within their reach. 
quickly mark them in red with the initials of the 
association, and push them into the little flock of 
twelve sheep. This trick is repeated as often asa 
flock passes, so that by the end of the day the twelve 
have become a hundred. It is so cleverly done that 
the theft is only discovered at the slaughter-house, 
when the number is found wanting. fortuitous 
circumstance led to the discovery and arrest of the 
gang who had invented this ingenious system. One 
of the confederates, appropriately disguised, pro- 

sed to sell a lot of sheep toa countryman who had 
ately been robbed of some of his live stock. In 
spite of the depreciation in the value of sheep caused 
by the drought, the low price raised a suspicion in 
the farmer’s mind. He examined the sheep, and a 
secret mark proved to him that they formed part of 
the flock which had been stolen. e concluded the 
bargain; but, pretending to be short of money, he 
begged the seller to wait till he could go and borrow 
some, and then gave information to the authorities. 


Wuat po Youne Men Marry ?—Some young men 
marry dimples; some ears ; some noses ; the contest, 
however, generally lies between the eyes and the 
hair. The mouth, too, is occasionally married ; the 
chin not so often. Poor partners, these, you will 
own. But young men do marry all these, and many 
other bits and scraps of a wife, instead of the true 
thing. Such asthe marriage is, such is the after-life. 
He that would havea wife must marry awoman, If 
he can meet with one of equal social position, like 
education, similar disposition, kindred sympathies, 
and habits congenial to his own, let him marry. 
But let him beware of marrying a curl, or a neck, 
however swan-like, or a voice, however melodious, 
Young ladies do also make some queer matches, 
and unite themselves to whiskers. 





BEAUTIFUL extracts upon the subject of death 
from the works of Dickens :— 


“ Dead, your majesty. Dead, my lords and gentle- 
men. Dead right reverends and wrong reverends, of 
every order. Dead, men and women, born with 
heavenly compassion in your hearts. And dying 
thus around us — day.”’—Bleak House, Chapter 67. 

“The golden ripple on the wall came back again 
and nothing else stirred inthe room. The old, old 
fashion, The fashion that came in with our first 
ee and will last unchanged until our race 

as run its course, and the wide firmament is rolled 
up like ascroll. The ojd, old fashion—death! Oh, 
thank God! all who see it, for that older fashion 
yet of immortality! And look upon us, angels of 
young children, with regards not quite estranged 
when the swift river bears us to the ocean ’—Dom- 
bey, Chapter 17. 

“*The spirit of the child, returning, innocent and 
radiant, touched the old man with its hand, and 
beckoned him away.”—Chimes, Second Quarter. 

“The star had shown him the way to find the God 
of the poor; and through humility, and sorrow, and 
forgiveness he had gone to his Redeemer’s rest.” — 
Hard Times, Book 3, Chapter 6. 

“ A cricket sings upon the hearth, a broken child’s 
toy lies upon the ground, and nothing else remains.” 
Cricket on the Hearth, Chirp 38. 

“I felt for my own self as the dead may feel if they 
ever revisit these scenes. I was glad to be tenderly 
remembered, to be gently pitied, not to be quite for- 
gotten.” —Bleak House, Chapter 45. 

“From these garish lights I vanish now forever- 
more, with a heartful, grateful, respectful, and af- 
fectionate farewell—and I pray God to bless us 
every one.”’—Last Reading, London, March 6, 1870. 

‘““When I die, put near me something that has 
loved the light and had the sky above it always.”— 
Old Curiosity Shop, Chapter 71. 

“Lord, keep my memory green !””—Haunted Man, 
Chapter 3. 

“* Now,’ he murmured, ‘I am happy.’ He fell 
intoa light slumber, and, waking, smiled as before; 
then spoke of beautiful gardens, which he said 
stretched out before him, and were filled with figures 
of men, women, and many children, all with light 
upon their faces, then whispered that it was Eden— 
and so died.”"—Nickleby, Chapter 58. 

“. . . died like a child that had gone to sleep.” 
Copperfield, Chapter 9. 

“. , . and began the worli—not this world, oh, 
not this! The world that sets this right.”—Bleak 
House, Chapter 65. 

*“*, . . gone before the Father; far beyond the 
twilight 
mists an 
ter 19. 

“. . . and lay at rest. The solemn stillness 
was no marvel now.”—Old Curiosity Shop, Chapter 71. 

“Tt being high water, he went out with the tide.” 
—Copperfield, Chapter 30. 


Fe cee of this world; high above its 
obscurities.”—Little Dorrit, Book 2, Chap- 


* THose who take a real interest in their scholars, 
and want to do the best possible for them under the 
circumstances, ought to know that if they chance to 
have a stammerer in their school, he can read, in 
nine cases out of ten, perfectly well with another 
boy, and also recite with him. It would wd gg 
easy for teachers to regulate this methud if they 
studied it a little. A stammerer dreads school more 
than anything, because he is brought forward alone 
with this infirmity before every one, which is ex- 
tremely cruel, and here is the simple a BAYS A 
correspondent, who, we suppose, speaks from ex- 
perience.” 


We think a stammerer can read or recite without 
the assistance of another boy. We once knew an 
actor a dreadful stammerer off the stage, but that 
defect could not be detected in his acting. 


We might write a column about it without saying 
as much for it as the simple fact that it is in its 
fortieth year proves—no better evidence of its pop- 
ularity among the ladies could be adduced; unlike 
some of the dear ones, it does not seek to conceal its 
age.—Press, Camden, N ode 

It is a great assistant in the culinary department, 
an able instructor in the boudoir, an adviser in the 
family circle, and a welcome visitor in the library.— 
Times, Nevada City, Mo. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 
An Empress SHockep.—The French correspond- 
ent of the British Journal of Photography is responsi- 
ble for the following story :— 


“In the private apartments of the emperor’s 
palace, it is related that a lady in high position—in 
very high position, in fact—went near a mantel- 
piece, where she felt all of a sudden a slight commo- 
tion; she drew back naturally, and again approached 
—a new shock and sharp prick, Illusion was im- 
possible; however, she would try the experiment 
again. The commotion increased in energy, and the 
prick became painful. Whatever was the matter? 
And, calling acne Avante of her suite, she said: 
*Try, then,’ to one of them, to whom she related the 
strange adventure, This lady allowed a slight cry 
of astonishment to escape her, for she, too, had feit 
the shock and the pricking. The grand lady then 
begged her husband to try it. He, a little incredu- 
lous, but smiling, ventured to the magic mantel- 
piece. When he was within a few inches of the fire- 
place, a fine jet of bluish fire was seen to pass from 
the marble to his clothes, What was the mystery? 
They sent off to the Sorbonne for one of the pro- 
fessors—not as in old times, they would have called 
in a magician. M. Jamin, one of the finest experi- 
menters ever seen at a lecture-table, posted off to the 
bewitched palace. The mantel-piece received him 
with showers of characteristic crackling sparks. 
‘Ah! that is electricity,’ said M. Jamin, and in a 
few seconds he found the key to the mystery. Be- 
fore the mantle-piece was a magnificent bear’s skin; 
every time when any one walked upon it the friction 
generated electricity, which manifested itself in its 
usual forms of sparks and shocks. M. Jamin rubbed 
the bear’s skin, and the sparks multiplied.” 


Tus is the latest story from Paris: A tradesman 
sitting down to dinner, surrounded by his childrer, 
saw before the plate of one little girl,a drop of 
blood, and soon discovered others that were drop- 
ping from the ceiling. Calling the house porter, 
they forced open the dour of their neighbor’s room 
overhead, and found a young woman, who, havin 
failed to destroy herseif by charcoal fumes, ha 
opened the veins of her neck with arazor. She had 
been married but three weeks. 


A GENTLEMAN of high position, in London, had a 
wife who was connected with ne | of the leading 
members of the nobility. The other day she ran 
away with another man, and the injured husband 
adopted a different method of avenging his wrong 
from that which is sometimes pursued. He merely 
advertised a reward of £5 for the discovery of the 
lady. As this did not bring her back, he announced 
that he would give a further sum of £2 for her res- 
toration, and that under no circumstances would the 
reward be increased. Thus he caused it to be made 
known that he assessed the value of the partner of 
his joys at the precise sum of £7. 

A sensible way of treating the matter. The man 
she ran away with must have been surprised when 
he found that the woman was only valued by the 
husband at £7. ‘The leading members of the no- 
bility ” must have been shocked. 


A GHosT oR A GOURMAND1—Every person who 
has ever visited Paris must remember the Café 
Riche. During the past three months a gentleman 
has nightly earned for himself notoriety and done 
good for the wine trade at thatestablishment. The 
clock strikes midnight, a carriage drives up, and 
“Le Révenant de Minuit,” as he has been nick- 
named, enters the café. He invariably seats him- 
self at the same table and orders a soup cold, a cold 

artridge, a bottle of Bordeaux, a bottle of port, a 
Pottle of Réderer’s champagne and a large cup of 
café au lait. Having consumed the whole, this 
“midnight ghost” disappears. Who he is and 
whence he comes nobody has yet discovered, but all 
believe that in his world the cooking is not so good 
as on the boulevard. 


“ Pick ME UP.”—The members of the First Bat- 
talion of Guards, London, gave a breakfast at Chel- 
sea Barracks to their immediate and personal 
friends. Hon. W. Carrington received the guests 
and conducted them to the coolest and shadiest 
spots im the yard of the barracks. Two large tents 
were Senate for refreshments, which consisted of 


tea and coffee, ices, strawberries and other fruits, 
but above all a wonderful new American drink, the 





recipe of which is only known to the compounders 
of it; the gentlemen called it a ‘pick me up,” the 
ladies “a most delicious beverage.” 


Can any one inform us what this ‘‘ wonderful new 
American drink ” is composed of? 


“Iw the Court of Queen’s Bench an action has 
been brought, under Lord Campbell’s Act, to recover 
compensation for the losseof the head of a family. 
The deceased, Mr, Chaplin, was dining with a friend 
named De Castro, when the latter, in handling a 
loaded pistol, accidentally shot Mr. Chaplin, who 
died within a few hours. The present claim was 
made on behalf of the widow, two daughters, six 
sons, and a grandson. The family had been offered 
a sum of £2000, besides the renunciation of a debt of 
£3000 due from the deceased to the defendant, as 
compensation for the loss sustained by them through 
the defendant’s negligence; but, not satisfied with 
this offer, they claimed £10,000. The jury awarded 
them £3000.” 


A man must pay for his carelessness. The lady did 
wrong in not accepting the first offer. The amount 
giyen by the ccurt will simply pay off the £3000 in. 
debtedness of her husband. 


We take the following from Appleton’s Monthly, 
It is singular that one person should have found out 
where both these quotations were to be found. We 
marvel that the Messrs. A. did not notice the name 
ofthe author, “ A. Kannard,” and it is a canard 
although spelt with a k :— 


“A mystery of wed gage yn ag in itself, but 
which has perplexed a good many people of late 
years, seems to have been solved by Mr. A. Kannard, 
of New Orleans. Reading ina recent number of our 
Journal that the authorship of two familiar quota- 
tions, ‘ Consistency, thou art a jewel,’ and ‘ Though 
lost to sight, to pero ! dear,’ has baffled all in- 
quiries, he writes tothe New Orleans Sunday Times 
to say that the first of these two quotations is to be 
found in an old ballad called ‘ Jolly Robyn Rough- 
head,’ printed in Murtagh’s collection of Ancient 
English and Scotch Ballads, Edinburgh, 1754. The 
following is one of the stanzas :— 


“*Tush! tush, my lass! such thoughts resign, 
Comparisons are cruel; 
Fine pictures suit in frames as fine, 
Consistency ’s a jewel.’ 


The second quotation, ‘Though lost to sight, to 
memory dear,’ Mr. Kannard says occurs in a poem 
of which he has a copy, but has forgotten the name 
of the author. Here is the poem :— 


“* Sweetheart, good-by! The fluttering sail 
Is spread to waft me far from thee, 
And soon before the favoring gale 
My ship shall bound upon the sea. 
Perchance, a]! desolate and forlorn, 
These eyes shall miss thee many a year, 
But unforgotten every charm, 
Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 


“*Sweetheart, good-by! One last embrace! 
Oh, cruel Fate! true souls to sever! 
Yet, in this heart’s most sacred place, 
Thou, thou alone, shalt dwell forever! 
And still shall recollection trace 
In Fancy’s mirror, ever near, 
Each smile, each tear, that form, that face, 
Though lost to sight, to memory dear.” 
“We know nothing of Mr. Kannard, and cannot, 
of course, vouch for the authenticity of his cita- 
tions.” 


Foors not all dead yet: A penne married lady in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has received as a wedding present 
a fan made in Paris at a cost of $25,000in gold. It is 
of tortoise shell, studded with tiny solitaire dia- 
monds, 

Specimen Bricks.—A lady sends us a story re- 
questing us to send her $50, and to correct the spell- 
ing. Another writes: “If you will furnish me with 
the name for a story and a plot, I will write it out 
for you for $15,” 
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THE HYACINTH. 


Tue ladies will be interested in the following 
directions for growing Hyacinths in glasses during 
the winter :— 


Method of Blooming Hyacinths in the Winter Season in 
Glasses. 


“For this purpose, Single Hyacinths, and such as 
are designated earliest among the Double, are to be 
preferred. Single Hyacinths are generally held in 
less estimation than Double ones; their colors, how- 
ever, are more vivid, and 
their bells, though small- 
er, are more numerous; 
some of the sorts are ex- 
quisitely beautiful ; they 
are preferable for flower- 
ing in winter to most of 
the Double ones, as they 
bloom two or three 
weeks earlier, and are 
very sweet-scented. 

“Hyacinths intended 
for glasses should be 
placed in them during 
October and November, 
the glasses being pre- 
viously filled with pure 
water, so that the bot- 
tom of the bulb may just 
touch the water; then 
place them for the first 
three or four weeks in a 
dark closet, box, or cel- 
lar, to promote the shoot- 
ing of the fibres, which 
should fill the glasses be- 
fore exposing them to 
the sun, after which ex- 
pose them to the light 
and sun gradually. If 
kept too light and warm 
at first, and before there 
is sufficient fibre, they 
will rarely flowerwell. They will blow without any 
sun, but the colors of the tlowers will be inferior. 
The water should be changed as it becomes impure ; 
draw the roots entirely out of the glasses, rinse off 
the fibres in clean water, and wash the inside of the 
glass well. Care should be taken that the water 
does not freeze, as it would not “yy burst the 
glass, but cause the fibres to decay. 7hether the 
water is hard or soft is not a matter of much con- 
elineee-salh is preferable—but must be perfectly 
clear to show the fibres to Advantage.” 





The above is an extract from DR&ER’s New IIlus- 
trated Catalogue of Bulbs, Plants, etc., for the autumn. 
& copy of which will be mailed to all who send a 
postage-stamp to his address, which we give below. 

HENRY A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Tae late Serjeant Talfourd, having on one occa- 
sion landed at Granton Pier, committed his portman- 
teau te an old porter. His name, “ Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd,” was pasted on it, and was observed by 
the porter. The learned gentleman offered payment 
te the porter for his trouble, but was met with the 
reply: ‘‘ Na, na, sir, I winna take a penny frae you; 
and yo’re very welcome, for I was once a sergeant 
like yoursel’.” 


THE following hint as to ladies’ fashion of wear- 
ing hair is extracted from Evelyn, a contemporary of 
Pepys, of the times of Charles II. :— 


“They weare very long crisped haire, of severall 
strakes and colours, which they make so by a wash, 
dishevelling it on the brims of a broade hat that has 
no head, but an hole to put out their heads by; they 
drie them in the sunn, as one may see them at their 
Windows.”? May 11, 1654 (England), he says: “I 
how observed how the women began to paint them- 
selves, formerly a most ignominious thing us’d only 
by —.” November 26, 1661: “ saw Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark, played, but now the old plays began to 
discust this refined age, since his majesties being so 
long abroad,” 





DEAN STANLEY, in the funeral sermon of Charles 
Dickens, drew attention to the following passage in 
his will, and commended it. It is worth commen- 
dation :— 


“IT commit my soul to the mercy of God, through 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and I exhort my 
dear children to try to guide themselves by the 
teaching of the New Testament in its broad spirit, 
and to put no faith in any man’s narrow construc- 
tion of its letter.” 

“In that simple But sufficient faith,” concluded 
the Dean, *‘Charles Dickens iived and died. In that 
faith he would have you all live and die also; and 
if any of you have learnt from his works the eternal 
value of generosity, purity, kindness, and unselfish- 
ness, and to carry them out in action, these are the 
best ‘monuments, memorials, and testimonials? 
which you, his fellow-countrymen, can raise to his 
memory.” 

Doctor Stanley took for his text the sixteenth 
chapter of St. Luke, nineteenth and following 
verses, which contain the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus. He described Mr. Dickens as that 
gifted being who for years had delighted and in- 
structed the oeepr seg to which he belonged. *‘No 
age had developed like this the gift of speaking in 
parables, of teaching by fiction. Poetry,’ he con- 
tinued, may kindle a loftier fire; the drama may 
rivet the attention more firmly ; science may open 
a wider horizon ; and philosophy may touch a deeper 
spring; but no works are so penetrating or so per- 
suasive, enter so many houses or attract so many 
readers, as the romance or novel of modern times.” 
By the writings of Charles Dickens it was clearly 
shown that “it is possible to move both old and 
young to laughter without the use of a single ex- 
pression which could defile the purest or shock the 
most sensitive.”” He taught this lesson to the world, 
that it is possible to jest without the introduction 
of depraving scenes, or the use of unseemly and 
filthy jokes. But, the Dean urged, there was some- 
thing even higher than this to be learnt in the 
writings of Charles Dickens, and which it was well 
to speak of in the house of God and beside that new- 
made grave. “In that long series of stirring tales, 
now closed, there was a palpably serious truth— 
might he not say a Christian and Evangelical truth 
—of which we all needed much to be reminded, and 
of which in his own way he was the special teacher?’ 
The poor man had but one name given him in the 

arable; but in the writings of Charles Dickens he 

ore many names and wore many forms; now com- 
ing to us in the type of the forlorn outcast, now in 
that of the workhouse child struggling towards the 
good amid an atmosphere of cruelty, injustice, and 
vice. He helped to blot out the hard line which too 
often severs class from class, and made Englishmen 
feel more as one family than they had felt before. 
Therefore it was felt that he had not lived in vain, 
or been laid in vain here in that sacred house, which 
is the home and the heart of the English nation, 
His grave, already strewed with flowers, would 
henceforth be a sacred spot both with the New 
World as well ag with the Old, as that of the repre- 
sentative of the literature, not of this island only, 
but of all who speak our English tongue. 


“A WESTERN editor, recently married, believes 
that ‘everybody should live on the sunny side of 
their houses as much as possible, and allow the sun’s 
genial rays to penetrate the rooms.’ Such advice 
this wenthhie, is ‘too much,’ as Artemus Ward would 
say.” 

We think that the house of a newly married couple 
should be sunny on all sides, s 


French WASHING MAcHINERY.—The linen of 
several hotels and cafés in Paris is washed at the 
rate of 40,000 pieces a day, at the Blanchisserie de 
Courcelles, three miles or so from the St. Lazare 
terminus of the Western Railway. The linen is 
boiled with soap and soda, and then washed in hol- 
low wheels, rinsed, partly dried by centrifugal ma- 
chines, and for the rest in hot-air ovens, which carry 
off nearly three pounds of moisture per pound of 
coal burnt. It is finally ironed between polished 
rollers and then returned to Paris. 
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A MODEL RESIDENCE, 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
formerly 436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Tue above representation of a twin dwelling, as 
built for Mr. H.S. Bollman, of Pittsburg, Pa., clearly 
demonstrates to what an extent the architecture of 
our country could be improved by this mode of 
building. Instead of erecting small and insignifi- 
cant looking houses, and scattering them around 
here and there, without adaptability of location, 
why not, by some mutual arrangement, let parties 
work together; and, selecting some pretty and con- 
venient site, there erect a building, an ornament to 
the neighborhood, something for the advancement 
of taste, on which the eyes can rest with some feel- 
ing of satisfaction? 
































FIRST STORY. 


By this mode you can secure better accommoda- 
tions inside, and tenfold the beauty of exterior 
effect, with much less expense than by building 
separately. The arrangement of the plan will, we 
think, prove erage” Se! b The rooms are all large 
and well lighted, with all the modern conveniences— 
bay windows, bath-rooms, etc, The third story can 
contain three chambers, with all necessary closet 
room, ete. The building, as here represented, is in- 
tended for stone, but could readily be altered to 
either brick or wood. It would cost of stone be- 


tween $9000 and $10,000. We have on hand blank | 











forms of specifications and bills of quantities, which 
we send to any address on receipt of $2. 
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SECOND STORY. 


First Story. —A parlors, 16 feet 6 inches by 18 
feet; B halls; C sitting-rooms, 14 feet 3 inches by 
10 feet ; D dining-rooms, 21 feet 6 inches by 12 feet ; 
E kitchens, 14 feet 3 inches by 14 feet; F scullery, 10 
by 13 feet ; G porches. 

Second ———= chambers; I bath-rooms; J 
closets ; K balconies. 

A TOLL-GATE keeper was recently brought before & 
magistrate on the charge of cruelly treating his 
daughter. He had discovered that the girl, who was 
frequently left in charge of the gate, used to allow 
her oweothenrt a young butcher, to drive his cart 
through free. She never tolled her love. 


A MAN who had bought a pair of pups of & rare 
breed, and had given them in charge of a dog-fancier 
in a neighboring State, was astonished, recently, 
upon returning home, after an absence of a few en te 
to find his wife in hysterics, occasioned by the receipt 
of a telegram worded as follows: ‘The little dar- 
lings are doing well, and are looking quite pretty. 
Please send their board money.” 
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Tue Ex-EmprRess OHARLOTTE, OF Mexico—A 
TovucuinG Scent.—At Brussels the first communion 
of the Princess Louise has been the great event. 
The young Princess has just attained her twelfth 
year, and is considered the living likeness of her 
aunt. The Empress is in adying state, but no omis- 
sion was made in her case to the usage indispens- 
able in all Catholic countries, of seeking a benedic- 
tion from every one of the family upon the juvenile 

embers, who are about to enter the bosom of the 
Church by receiving the sacrament for the first time. 
The occasion is one of greater pg! than even 
a wedding or a christening, and offers the opportu- 
nity of reconciliation and forgiveness, of renewal 
of ties which have been neglected, and formation 
of new ones to which indifference had been hith- 
erto expressed. 

Even the poor Empress, as if under sudden inspi- 
ration, had been made to understand that a cere- 
mony of importance was about to occur, and, by a 
singular instinct, she insisted on rising from her 
bed, and attiring herself in her favorite dress, a sort 
of pardessus, of white silk, trimmed with black lace, 
and putting on her most beloved ornaments to wel- 
come her beloved relative. Many presents had been 
prepared—for it is the custom always to bestow 
some memento of the day upon the new communi- 
cante—and the poor Empress sat in her arm chair, 
propped up with pillows, awaiting with childish 
impatience the entrance of her little niece. The 
red morocco case containing the necklace and ear- 
rings she was to bestow upon her visitor was ready 
inherhand. A smile of consciousness played over 
her features as the step of the child was heard to 
approach, Fora moment did her attendants, nay, 
even the doctor, imagine that a ray of light was 
about to flash across that poor bewildered brain; 
but when the door opened, and the little figure, at- 
tired all in white, with the snowy veil thrown 
across her head and bosom, pausing for a minute 
on the threshold, advanced joyously towards her, 
some souvenir of her own youth, some remem- 
brance of the veil and flowers must have come 
across her, for she dashed the jewels to the ground, 
and seizing the hands of Princess Louise, covered 
them with kisses, looking all the while into her face 
with such a vacant, inquiring expression that the 
poor child, quite overcome, sobbed aloud. After a 
while she grew more calm, and looking about in 
search of the jewel case which had fallen to the 
renee, she shook her head mournfully, and, taking 

rom her neck the chaplet and cross which had been 
given her by the Archbishop of Mexico, and from 
which she has never parted since the day of her en- 
trance into that city, she placed it upon the arm of 
the Princess, winding it round and round many 
times, and, after kissing the cross with a passion- 
ate effort, sank back again upon the pillow, and re- 
mained still and motionless, with closed eye and 
compressed lips, dead to all around, as she is in the 
habit of doing for many hours together. The scene 
was very touching; and the doctor declares his 
opinion that the gleam of remembrance which shot 
across her on the first appearance of the Princess 
will be the last she will ever experience in this 
world, Ever since that day she has been confined 
to her bed, where she lies without motion, and 
seemingly without consciousness, while her attend- 
ants kneel by turns at her bedside, and pray God’s 
mercy On that much-tried soul. 


VALUE OF THE Potato.—There is no other vege- 
table food, except wheaten bread, of which so much 
can be said in its favor as the potato. Its merits, 
however, vary much with the kind of seed, the 
veriod of maturity, and the soil in which it is grown. 

hat kind should be preferred which becomes mealy 
on boiling. It is not material in reference to nour- 
ishment whether the potatoes are boiled or roasted. 
In point of economy and convenience, however, it 
has been found better to boil than‘to roast them ; for 
while the loss in boiling upon one pound of potatoes 
scarcely exceeds half an ounce, that in the most 
careful roasting is two ounces to three ounces. It 
is also more economical to cook them in their skins, 
and to peel them immediately before they are eaten. 

AN old lady, receiving a letter she supposed was 
from one of her absent sons, requested her neighbor 
to read it. He accordingly began toread: “Dear 
mother”—then paused, as the writing was rather 
illegible. ‘‘It’s from Johnny,” exclaimed the old 
lady, “‘he always stuttered,” 
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Gopey’s, always a favorite with the ladies, grows 
more valuable every year. Its superb engravings 
and faultiess fashion plates are worth more than the 
subscription price. nd not only does it give the 
best of directions in matters of fashion and dress, 
but it contains excellent stories and carefully pre- 

ared articles on cooking and domestic economy. It 
is in every way a household treasure.—Courier, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Avpress * Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
1 eat Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 

ress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made ovt of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. R. S. P.—Sent articles July 28th. 

Mrs. W. S. O.—Sent rubber gloves 28th. 

J. C.—Sent articles by express 28th. 

Mrs. C. F. S.—Sent pattern August 5th. 

Mrs. F. B.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Mrs. L. M. B.—Sent pattern 5th. 

C. I. H.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Mrs. B. C. F.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Mrs. E. S. T.—Sent hair work by express 10th. 

Mrs. A. A. S.—Sent articles by express 10th. 

Mrs. C. M. K.—Sent box by express 10th. 

Mrs. G. W.—Sent chignon, 18th. 

Miss W.—Sent crirls 19th. 

Mrs. S.—Sent articles by express 20th. 

Mrs. M. A. G.—Sent pattern 20th. 

May.—Ivy is emblematical of “ friendship, fidelity, 
and matrimony.” 

Margaret.—Ladies should not remove their gloves 
in church. 

Ida.—There is only one way in which you can im- 
prove your writing, practise daily from good copies. 

Polly.—If the hair is weak, it is more likely to 
curl by being put up in papers than by any other 
mode. 

Charlotte.—We advise you very strongly to avoid 
hair-dyes generally; they, as a rule, contain per- 
nicious materials. 

Susie.—A letter should be folded to fit the envelope 
in which you inclose it. 

G. H.—The print cleaners use a weak solution of 
chloride of lime to remove brown mildew spots from 
engravings. 

Miss M.—We know of no cure for freckles except 
keeping out of the sun. 

Sibyl.—The legend connected with the flower 
“ Forget-me-not” is this : “* Two lovers were loitering 
on the margin of a lake one fine summer evening, 
when the damsel espied a cluster of these pretty 
flowers growing close to the water on a small island 
at some distance. She expressed a desire to possess 
them, and the youth gallantly sprang into the water, 
which flowed both deep and rapidly, and, having 
breasted its broad stream, succeeded in gathering 
the wished-for plant; but, alas! when he attempted 
to return, his strength proved unequal to the effort. 
When near the shore, however, though unable to 
regain it, he threw the flowers on the bank; and, 
casting a sad look at the affrighted damsel, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Forget me not,’ and sank torise no more.” 

. D. P.—The gentleman leads with the oldest 
lady present, and the hostess cleses the procession 
with the husband of tie oldest lady. If she should 
be a widow, then with whom she may please, This 
ceremony would differ if the entertainment is given 
to any particular person. In that case, if he be a 
gpeinee he precedes with the lady of the house ; 

fa lady, then the host precedes with her. 

C, R, Smith.—Printed for the college. 
have to apply there. 

A Subscriber.—Howard, Norman, Harry, Bertram, 
Clayton, Walter, Morton, Cam il, Arthur, Gerald. 

td T. M. wishes to know ‘‘ How a rival should be 
treated.” Perhaps it would be best to ask him what 
was his favorite tipple. The first question we can- 
not pretehd to answer, as we make no pretences to 


You will 
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clairvoyance, Second question. The lady should 
eater first. 

Parvus.—We know nothing about the study of 
law, and can give no advice. There certainly must 
be a lawyer in your place—we never knew a town 
without one—to whom you could with more pro- 
priety address yourself, 


| Fushious, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSORIBERS. 


Havrne had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and martelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, conenmentes by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur ‘in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. 

The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articies will 
be taken back. hen the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final, 














DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—House dress of blue silk, made with two 
skirts; the lower one trimmed with a plaiting of the 
same, with a deep band of blue velvet at the top; 
the upper skirt is trimmed with the silk. Plain 
corsage, with deep point in front; square neck, with 
muslin plaits inside; open sleeves. Hair arranged 
in puffs, with blue velvet and feather in front. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-dress of gray silk poplin, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with one 
ruffle, cut in points, and headed by plaitings of brown 
silk; the upper skirt trimmed with fringe and fancy 
gimp. Plain corsage, cut slightly heart-shaped at 
the throat, trimmed with fringe and gimp; open 
sleeves, trimmed to correspond. Pink silk bonnet, 
trimmed with feather and lace. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of purple serge, made with 
one skirt, trimmed with three plaited ruffes of the 
same. Tight-fitting basque, with a deep plaiting 
falling below it, forming a short tunic. The sleeves 
are also trimmed with a deep piaiting. Purple vel- 
vet hat, trimmed with a black feather, and purple 
lace tabs falling in the back. 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of heavy crimson silk, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed apron style 
up the front, with black lace, velvet, and quillings 
of the silk; the upper skirt is very bouffant, and 
trimmed to correspond. Pointed corsage, with 
revers of velvet, edged with point lace. Tight coat 
sleeves, with hanging sleeves outside of them, the 
wrists of tight sleeves being finished with point 
lace. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of pale lilac cashmere, 
trimmed with a plaited ruffle of the same, headed 
by a broad band of darker velvet; the ruffle extends 
up on the front breadth, and velvet bands, finished 
with tassels, fall below it. Basque waist, trimmed 
to correspond ; coat sleeves. ‘ 





Fig. 6.—Suit for girl of ten years, of green silk 
poplin, made with twe skirts, trimmed with velvet. 
Loose sacque, belted in, cut in points on the edge, 
and trimmed tocorrespond. White felt hat, trimmed 
with green velvet and white feather. 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE, 

The description of Fig. 3, first side extension 
sheet, last month, should have been :— 

Fig. 3.—Suit of lilac silk, made with two skirts; 
the lower one trimmed with bands of bias velvet of 
a darker shade; the upper skirt is trimmed with a 
narrow ruffle of the silk, headed by a band of vel- 
vet. Sacque cut up in squares, trimmed to corres- 
pond; open sleeves. Hat of white straw, trimmed 
with black lace and lilac and black feathers. 

Fig. 1—Walking-suit of Havana brown serge 
made with an underskirt of silk; the upper skirt 
and sacque are trimmed with velvet. Brown straw 
hat, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Purple silk suit ; the underskirt is trimmed 
with a deep side plaiting of the same, with a narrow 
box quilling above it; plain overskirt, looped in the 
back, with sash of same, trimmed as seen in illus- 
tration. Purple cloth sacque, trimmed with fringe 
and velvet. Purple velvet hat, trimmed with velvet 
flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-suit of black alpaca, made with 
two skirts; the lower one trimmed with three folds 
of the material, headed by narrow braid; the upper 
skirt is trimmed with braid and fringe; the sash 
with braid alone. The sacque is open in the back, 
with revers turned back, and trimmed to correspond; 
open sleeves. Black lace bonnet, trimmed with 
scariet feather and flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of black silk; the skirt is trimmed 
with two rows of satin points, headed by a plaiting; 
the overskirt and drapery on the shoulders are of 
dark blue silk, trimmed with fringe and velvet. 
Black straw hat, trimmed with velvet and feather. 

Fig. 5.—Black silk suit, made with two skirts; the 
lower one trimmed with a side plaiting of the same, 
with a satin trimming heading it; the upper skirt 
is trimmed with shells of satin. The corsage is 
made with a basque, cut heart-shaped at the throat, 
and trimmed to correspond. Black felt hat, trimmed 
with greer feather, flowers, and black lace scarf. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of green silk, made with one skirt, 
trimmed to simulate two, with ruffle and two rows 
of black lace, The waist is trimmed with feather 
band, to simulate square neck ; the sleeves with lace 
and feathers. Black Neapolitan hat, trimmed with 
green velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 7.—Coronet of jet, for front of hair. 

Fig. 8.—Ball boot of white gros grain, embroidered 
with white cordon; satin knots and white cord 
tassels. 

Fig. 9.—Ladies’ boot of bronze kid and patent 
leather, with bows of brown satin on instep and at 
top of boot. 

Fig. 10.—Riding gauntlet of buff kid, stitched with 
black. 

Fig. 11.—White kid glove, with four buttons, for 
evening wear, 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Infants’ boots. These boots may 
be made either of quilted flannel or cashmere. 
White silk, trimmed with colors, also looks well 
for smart occasions. The upper part of Fig. 13 is 
quilted, and both are decorated with tassels. 

Fig. 14,—Faney comb for the hair, the top being 
of jet. 

Fig. 15.—Hat of white and black straw; the brim 
is white, the crown black ; it is trimmed with scarlet 
flowers and black feathers. 
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SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Black cashmere talma (back), The back 
of this pretty talma fits the top of the shoulders, 
being cut as a pointed pelerine. The front trimming 
is carried on to this pointed piece to simulate a fancy 
hood, and a rich variegated silk tassel depends from 
each point, The sleeves form the back of the talma, 
which is gathered up in the centre, and decorated 
with a pointed tab. 

Fig. 2.—Waist for riding-habit of dark blue cloth, 
trimmed with fancy silk braid. Hat of black straw, 
trimmed with blue feather and illusion veil. 

Fig. 3.—Hat of black Neapolitan, trimmed with 
black lace scarf, and scarlet flowers, and velvet; the 
veil is brought forward from the back, and fastened 
under the chin by a scarlet velvet bow. 

Fig. 4.—Coiffure arranged in smooth bands, these 
arranged in loops. Coronet comb in front. 

Fig. 5.—Ball boot. The shoe part is of white 
satin, and the boot is of lace over flesh-colored silk, 
which gives the appearance of a shoe and silk 
stocking. 

Fig. 6.—Waist made of black net. It is cut heart- 
shaped, and trimmed with lace and black velvet. 
The sleeves are made in four puffs, divided by rows 
of lace, and a wider lace finishes them at the wrist. 

Fig. 7.—Overskirt of black silk, cut in scallops 
bound with black velvet; it is opened at the sides, 
joined together with bows of velvet. 

Fig. 8.—Bedouin mantilla, Our model, of very 
soft, light stuff, which is most suitable, as falling 
gracefully to the figure, has fringe at the edge woven 
in, and white and colored stripes in the most bril- 
liant colors, 

Fig. 9.—Ladies’ drawers, with narrow waistband 
in front, and drawing-strings in back; they are 
trimmed with embroidered ruffling and tucks. 

Fig. 10-- Suit for girl of seven years old, made of 
blue and white striped silk; the upper skirt and 
corselet of plain blue silk, trimmed with a ruffle, 
headed by a fancy braid. White straw hat, trimmed 
with blue velvet and feather. 

Fig. 11.—Suit for a boy of five years, made with 
blouse. The material is light-colored cloth, the 
trimming brown silk braid. 

Fig. 12.—Suit for a boy of four years, made of navy 
blue cloth, trimmed with velvet and buttons. 

Fig. 13.—Cloak for boy of one year, of blue poplin, 
trimmed with velvet and fancy braid. 

Fig. 14.—Stays for little girls from four to six 
years of age. 

Fig. 15.—Shirt for boy of two years; the neck and 
sleeves are finished with a narrow lace, 

Fig. 16.—Dress for girl of five years, of piain gray 
silk poplin, trimmed with ruffles, bound with cherry 
color, and cherry-colored velvet bows on the plaits. 

Fig. 17.—Walking-dress for girl of seven years, 
made of plain blue silk, composed of two skirts, 
trimmed with blue velvet. Plain corsage, cut heart- 
shaped ; open sleeves, with coat sleeves underneath. 

Fig. 18.—This crinoline is made of flannel. The 
straps which join the upper and lower parts together 
are fastened with buckles, and can be shortened or 
lengthened at pleasure, so that the crinoline may be 
worn with either a short costume or a train-shaped 
dress. There are four steel circles round the lower 
part of the crinoline, 

Fig. 19.--Corset cover, made of fine white cambric 
muslin, laid in plaits, fastened at the waist with a 
belt. A narrow band goes around the neck, finished 
with a narrow worked edge. 

Fig. 20.—Evening-dress for little girl. The under- 
skirt is of pink and white striped silk, made with a 
bias ruffle on the bottom, and trimmed with bands 


of pink satin coming down from waist; waist and 
overskirt of white spotted muslin, 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 

As equestrian parties are very popular this month 
and next, a few hints on riding-habits will be agree- 
able to our readers, our space not being sufficient 
this month to give the illustration of habit which 
we hope to in our next. The preference for black 
shows itself this season in riding-habits, as a co- 
lored habit is hardly to be met with. A light qua- 
lity of ladies’ cloth is the material most used, varied 
occasionally by drap d’été, or summer cashmere, a 
soft, flowing, graceful fabric, but objectionable on 
account of its twilled surface, which catches and 
| holds dust. The stylish postillion basques are most 
worn, They are either held full in plaits or are very 
plain, square, or pointed, according to the figure 
of the wearer. The full, square postillion best suits 
slight figures; a plain, pointed basque those more 
stout. The darts in front of the corsage should be 
rather deep, and made extremely tapering, in order to 
giveavery full appearance tothe bust. Chemisettes 
of linen or of folded lawn relieve the black of habits. 
The merest edge of Valenciennes is admirable on 
linen collars and cuffs, but much lace and embroi- 
dery are in bad taste with riding costumes. Pale 
écru linen collars and wristbands are pretty for early 
morning rides, but the striped percale collars and 
habit-shirts savor too much of jockey attire to be 
worn by ladies of taste. Very little trimming is 
used onhabits. Black braid or black buttons, either 
jet or cloth over wooden moulds, is all that is neces- 
sary. Ladies wearing mourning sometimes use 3 
flat plaiting on the waist and sleeves, and finish the 
edge of the train with a box plaiting two inches 
wide, made double and bias of*the material, and set 
| in like a ruffle between the facing and the dress. 
Habit trains are made quite short, and with more 
| fulness than when gored skirts first came into fash- 
ion, as a closely gored train was found to be incon- 
venient and ungraceful when the rider was seated, 
The right-hand side of the train should be ten or 
twelve inches longer than the left side to allow for 
the position of the limb when in the saddle. The 
skirt should be sewed to a waistband that is 
pointed in front, and very securely attached to the 
habit body in order to keep it well in its place. 
With short habit skirts the English fashion of 
wearing cloth trowsers begins to be adopted. These 
fit closely above the foot, are well hollowed on the 
insteps, and are held in place by -cloth straps. 
Hats are of glossy beaver, with half-high crowns, 
around which are entwined a grenadine veil with 
flowing ends, or a mask veil of lace with streamers of 
lacebehind. The hair is arranged in plain chatelaine 
braids or in three lengthwise puffs. Very young 
ladies, with long abundant hair, wear two long 
braids tied with ribbon, and hanging at full length, 

Plain dress goods are still popular, and are seen 
in all the brilliant shades of green, blue, brown, 
purple and maroon, which is particularly fashion- 
able—not the old fashioned shade of that name, but 
a kind of brown. 

All soft wool goods are in particular demand, as 
they answer so much better for the draped costumes 
which are still fashionable. 

A new material for travelling dresses, is of the 
same fabric as the Scotch woollen shawls, It is 
all wool and drapes as softly as cashmere, It is 
found only in gray and dust colors, and is usually 
made with long draped tunic and paletdt, worn with 
a skirt of black taffetas. It is of proper thickness 
to dispense with extra wrapping, and is especially 
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appropriate for long railroad journeys. Similar to 
this is the Continental water-proof suit, made of 

gray wooller shawls, with fringe and darker stripe | 
for border, and besides this a short paletét. The ca- | 
saque, when not draped, forms a waterproof cloak, | 
and the paletdt, with the short skirt, a separate suit. | 

Mousseline de laine is very much used for both 
house and street dresses. They, along with cash- | 
mere, are trimmed with bands of embroidery in 
colors, velvet, or simply with the same. A very 
pretty costume of delaine, is made with two skirts; 
the under skirt is trimmed with a deep flounce, put 
on with a heading; the upper skirt is looped up on 
both sides. Jacket bodice, loose and slit open at 
the back ; tight fitting and open, en chdle, in front, 
fitted to the waist with a sash, the long, rounded 
lappets of which fall at the side. The wide open 
sleeves, the outline of the jacket bodice, and the | 
sash are all trimmed with a cashmere pattern of | 
many colors, worked in Indian embroidery. A felt 
hat, trimmed with bright colored velvet and feathers, 
completes this costume. 

Satin has lost its popularity for trimming ; a suit 
elaborately trimmed with satin now looks old fash- 
ioned. It is still used a little for narrow pipings. | 
Velvet has taken its place; fringes of all widths, | 
quilled ribbons, gimps, passementeries, and all im- 
ported trimmings are more used than for a year past. | 
Laces of both white and black are as greatly in | 
favor as they have been, but they are too expensive 
a trimming to be within the reach of all. Black 
velvet looks well with any color, but the must 
tasteful style of trimming is that of the same color 
of the dress but a shade darker; the fringe may be 
lighter or darker. A trimming which is allowable, 
even with a travelling costume, is the very deep 
plissé round the bottom of the skirt. The plissé con- ' 
sists of a stripe of the material from ten to fifteen 
inches deep, arranged in flat folds, the long way, 
slightly overlapping one another, and stitched down 
firmly a short distance from the edge, top and bot- 
tom. The complete costume consists of a first skirt 
thus trimmed, of a second skirt ornamented with a 
band of velvet, and a double-breasted paletdt, loose 
in front and half fitting at the back, also trimmed 
with a band of velvet, and sometimes with silk 
fringe. The paletot is fastened in front with a double 
row of velvet buttons; it is sometimes open in frent 
with rows of velvet. 

Embroidered habit-shirts of black or white cash- 
mere, with silk skirts, are pretty for breakfast, or 
plain house toilet. These are merely Garibaldi 
waists, with the fulness in box-plaits stitched down 
flatly from the shoulder-seam to the waist. There 
are four plaits in the back and two in each front, 
with a broader fold in the centre. Each plait is co- 
vered with embroidery in brightest colors, or with 
pure white alone, the latter is most fashionable. 
There is no belt, but a drawing-string is at the 
back with flaps all around to pass beneath the 
dress skirt. Coat sleeves, and a narrow standing 
band around the neck, These shirts can be pur- 
chased in all colors, but those of white and black 
are most tasteful. 

Wraps for cool mornings are of cashmere or any 
soft material. These soft twilled fabrics have en- 
tirely superseded cloth for the purpose. Black 
cashmere paletdts are most in favor. They are 
trimmed with colored embroidery, gilt braid, and 
fringe for young ladies ; with notched ruches of the 
cashmere for those who are older. For older ladies 
there are square shawls of fine black cashmere, 
with a hém headed by a vine of silk embroidery, in 
which fine jet is introduced. Embroidered sprays 





are distributed about on the shawls, 


China crape is the most beautiful material worn 
for overskirts, casaques, scarfs, etc. These casaques 
are often made as parts of suits and of the color 
of the silk dress with which they are worn; but 
black China crape casaques are far more distingue 
looking, and at the same time more useful, as they 
can be worn with colored dresses as well as black. 
To be graceful, the casaques of this soft, clinging 
material must be very long and fully draped. They 
are often made with two long points behind, and 
the ends crossed over and caught up to the belt. A 
new trimming for China crape is richly embroidered 
net, imitating lace. It is made in a kind of inser- 
tion, and is placed over satin ribbon. Black lace, 
crimped fringe, and silk embroidery on the garment 
itself are other stylish trimmings used on these ca- 
saques. 

The French Empress collected beautiful specimens 
of needlework during her Eastern tour, and Pari- 
sian imitators are consequently using embroidery 
on everything. 

The styles for bonnets are much larger than those 
of the past season. They have round crowns, turned- 
up diadem-shaped front borders, and sloping, curved 
out curtains, intended to go, at least, partly over 
the chignon. We will notice a few seen. One of 
bleck crépe de China has a raised crown and a turned- 
up, diadem-shaped border, under which there is a 
ruche of black lace. At the side, a bunch of hedge 
roses and pansies, with a trailing branch towards 
the back. Another of pearl gray crépe de China is 
ornamented with a pretty fringe and a branch of 
scarlet coral. The crown of the bonnet is half 
round; it has a small border, turned back like a 
rouleau. The branch of coral is placed at the back. 
A large fringed bow and lappets of crépe de China 
complete the trimming. A third of white silk, is 
ornamented with a bandeau formed of rouleaux of 
crape and of satin, with a pretty humming-bird 
perched at one side, and a bunch of half-opened 
rose-buds, mixed with white blonde. The lappets, of 
white blonde, are fastened at the side under a bow 
of white ribbon. A bonnet of white silk is covered 
with white and black lace, is trimmed with a bunch 
of green feathers, fastened on with an artistic jewel. 
Lace bows and lappets give much grace to this 
bonnet. 

Pocket handkerchiefs of the finest linen cambric, 
of the fashionable unbleached tint, are one of the 
latest novelties. They are made with insertions of 
Valenciennes, and edged with Valenciennes lace, or 
with a wide hem and a vine of embroidery above. 

There is but little change in the way of making 
underclothing. Chemises have very wide bands and 
are tucked lengthwise below the bands. Drawers 
are trimmed to match chemises. Yoked gowns are 
oftenest made of handsome materials ; but the plain 
sacque gown wears well, and for ordinary wear is 
serviceable and comfortable. Short petticoats for 
street suits are made of long cloth or cambric, gored 
at the sides and front, with full back. They mea- 
sure from three and a half to four yards around, 
and are trimmed with bands of perpendicular tucks 
stitched on the skirt. These are less troublesome 
than the gathered ruffles that require to be fluted 
when washed. 

Very dressy sashes imported to wear with white 
evening dresses are China crape, rose, azure, green, 
or white, trimmed with white lace, with narrower 
black laid over it. The shape is a novelty, as it 
passes twice around the hips, forming a short tunic 
or basque, and hangs in ends at the sides or back. 
Young ladies arrange it in various ways, either 
crossed as a fichu, or as a scarf over one shoulder. | 
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NECKLACE. 


COMPOSED PF JET, WITH PtNDANT: HANGING FROM IT. 
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Riding-habit of black cloth, trimmed with narrow veivet ribbon bows up the front and sleeves. Black 
velvet hat, trimmed with veil and bird. 
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HATS, BONNETS, ETC. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 














BRAIDING PATTERN. 











This basket is made of fine wire, covered over with fine blue chenille. It is lined through with blue 


satin; where the lid closes it is finished by « puff of satin and six satin bows. The top of the lid is orma- 


mented with a satin quilling, and a ring to open the basket by. 
416 
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